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TTTESDAY, SEPTfEMBEB 11, 1973 

U.S. Senate, 

SuBOOJMlNriTTEE ON EdUGATION OF THE 
CojMJriTTER ON LaBOR AND PuBLTC WELFARE, 

Washington. D.G. 
TJiG committee met at 10:10 a.m., in room 5110, Dtrkseii Senate Of- 
fice Builrling, Senator Claiborne Poll (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell, Hathaway, Beall, and Stafford. 

Senator Pfxu The Subcommittee on Education will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Education today meets to hear testimony 
about i:)resent categorical education programs and, of course, the 
administration's special revenue sharing proposal, the so-callfxl Bet- 
ter Schools Act. . ' 

This hearing is especially timely in thalt the President and his aides 
h^r^ve, over the past 2 weeks, rep^^atedly spoken about enactment of the 
administration's legislative proposals, and have repeatedly spoken 
nbout the lack of action on the part of Congress. I think that this would 
bo a propitious moment to try to understand ji?.st what the President is 
speaking about when he refei-s to his "education legislation," 

The President sent up his initial special revenue sharing bill for 
education in April of 1071. In that year, the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion held 3 days of hearings and heard eight witnesses. During those 
hearings, the only voices in support, of the legislative proposal were 
the administration's and a single group of school administrators who 
saw the measure as enhancing their own power. With this lack of sup- 
port, the subcommittee naturally took no action on the administration 
proposal. 

This year, the President again submitted to the Congress a special 
revenue sharing bill for education, entitled the "Better Schools Act." 
Wo again immediately held hoarhigs, and, again, the only voices heard 
in >nipport of the m.oasures were the administration's and those crroups 
who saw some administrative benefit to their own situations. Here we 
have the crux of the problem. 

Wliile the measure is termed the Better Schools Act, nothing has 
been presented to the subcommittee which demonstrates just how the 
measure would benefit the quality of education in this cbunti7. This 
is what we hope the witnesses today will help us do, 
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'Like fill social lofrislfition emanatino: from tlie adminisfrah'oiu' it 
scorns to reflect an acconntaiit-s rationale, in that it allccts the aclmin-~ 
istration of programs without affecting tlieir substance. If the admin- 
istration had presented one piece of supi)ortive evidence which would 
show liow tlic qnalitv of education would be enlranced by this legisla- 
tion, as to how it would make for ''better schools," then per]ia])s there 
would be some snppoit for it. TTpwe^•cr. not one rc]^ntable educator so 
far has supported this legislatio]\ by telling us that it would improve 
the quality of education recei>-ed by youngsters in this country. 

The President has called upon ns to get along with "the people's 
business." I submit that the Congress has been tending to "the people's 
business." The people have a right to know in just what manner the 
admini.stration operates. This subcomn-iittce has been tending to "the 
people's business" by taking a long and searching look at this piece of 
legislation, by imderstanding just what it does and by listening to wit- 
nesses discuss it. "The people's business" is served bV the subcommit- 
tee recognizing that this proposal is wanting. 

Wo have seen no special benefit which would be served by its imme- 
diate onactmcjitj but, rather, certain negative results as reasonably 
successful programs arc jettisoned. Perhaps "the people's business" 
would l>etter be served by an acbninistration supporting quality 
through substance rather than rhetoric inflating an accounting ploy 
into a major education proposal. 

As those in the education community Imow, the Chair has tried to 
keep as open a mind as possible on revenue-sharing proposals with re- 
gard to education, no matter what thej^ are labeled. 

It is for that reason that we arc running these hearings, and I must 
say some of us on the subcommittee feci there is very little real merit 
to simplification of present programs in the degree of consolidation. 
Nevertheless tlie question remains arc the new programs going to pro- 
duce a higher quality of education for our child reji. This is wliat we 
are looking ifonvard to hearing from the witnesses today. 

Our first witness is the Plonorable Calvin Ramp ton. Governor of the 
State of Utahj who represents the Natioiial Go\-ernors Conference and 
the Educatioii Commission of the States. It is a vei'j^ real pleasure. I 
look forward to hearing from you. ! 

STATEMENT OF HON. CALVIN HAMPTON, GOVEENOK, STATE OF 
UTAH, REPRESENTING the: NATIONAL GOVERNORS CONFER- 
ENCE AND THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES 

Mr, Eampton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for giving me 
this ojpportimity to appear on behalf of these two organizations and to 
present the viewpoint of the Governoi^ on Federal aid to the States 
in the financing of education. 

Let me say this fii*st, Mr. Chairman. I am quite in agreement that 
categorical programs through which the Federal Government aids the 
States in education in the past have served a very real purpose. 

Not only have they brought needed money to the States, but they 
have given the States some direction in the expenditure of this money ; 
that they miglit not have come around to so rapidly were it hot for the 
direction of the categorical grants. 
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So tlie Elementary and Secondary Education. Act. wliicli was passed 
in 1905. providinsr tliJit sulistantial sums of money would be spent for 
disadvantaored children, has had the efTect of concentrating^ the at- 
tention of the States on this very im]iortant part of our scjiool pro- 
grams. 

There have been a nunilier of thinfrs that have hap]iened, however, 
in recent years which indicate a broader a]i]iroach to the problem is 
indicated. As you are aware, the Serravo case, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, has ])ointed ii new direction to the States in the equalization of 
educational op]iortuiiity. 

Tt has been followed by* decisions in seve.n or eight other States, 
some of the cases beinfr in the Federal court, some of them beinor in 
State courts, in all of which cases the courts held that the States were 
required \o provide equality of educational opportunity, not neo^jjs- 
sarily e(iiu"i]ity of dollars, but equality of opportunity. 

Many of the States over the ]:)ast 2 to 3 years have moved to brii)^^ 
their educational finance systems into line with general principles 
of equality. The fact that tlie Su^preme Coui-t- of the United States in 
the I?offrir/hr.3 case, which was decided this last year, held that this 
v\as not an issue for the courts, and so refused to sustain the decision 
of the Texas Federal court has not slowed this trend. 

Even in the Rodriguez case, the Suj^rcme Court ])ointed out that 
they were not implying that eqr.J)lity of educational opportunity 
should not be achieved by the States, merely that it was not a matter 
for the Federal judiciary to decide. 

But in s])iteof this, Mr. Chairman, the States are moving ahead with 
the adoption of school finance formulas which do achieve equality of 
educational opportmiity. 

I would like to submit for the record a review of new finance eystums 
in seven States, including my own State of Utah, which have been 
ado]:)tp<^i by the legislatures which met this spring. In all of those cases 
the States have moved toward e/juality of educ>ation. 

Most of tho other States have been addressing this matter 
through their various interim cominittees, and it is m}' belief that 
in the legislatui*es that meet in January of this ynar, or January 
of the following year where they have "only biannual sessions, that 
all of tlie States will come to some formula that will achieve the very 
thing the Congress of the United States has l>cen seeking to achieve 
tlirough the Federal grants o\'er a nun.iher of years, that is, equality 
of o]:)])ortunity for each student. 

One problem tliut arises now with the strict categorical grants is 
that the States are attempting to assume resjionsibility — for equaliz- 
ing educational opportunities, a responsibility which is fundamen- 
tally and rightfully theirs. The categorical grants ei5t.ablished by the 
Federal Government do not always fit well with such State eflorts to 
equalize. 

So what we are asking is that this committee look nt the possibility 
of consolidating all or a substantial number of the categorical pro- 
giums which now total some $2.5 billion into bloc grants. 

The administration calls it special revenue sharing, but I have never 
yet had ai\ybody ]X)int out the difference bet wc^cn special revenue 
sharing and! a bloc grant. Maybe the chairman understands the dif- 
ference, but I do not. 
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TfccJi I'd less of the term thn(. is nsed, as Governors we feel and T am 
sure the le.;zislators and the school j^eoj^le in our Stntes feol the same 
Ava}^ — that if this money conld eome to ns ^Yith f^etiera! ouidelines, we 
wonlfl ho. better nble to fit it into oin* own )iroori nnis. way it IS now 
if we fro nheiid and equali^ce. and then ndditionnl Federal dolhirs come 
into our States, many of them <roin)2r directly to the school districts, 
for the veiy purposes that we have pnt our equalization profrram into 
effect, the resnlt is disequali^ation. 

The hcst example of this is the impacted school funds which we are 
not allowed to rc^-ard as locnl revenue. So what lia]opens iu a State 
such as ours in a case like this— and this :ip]olic.s. in nuuiy States — is 
that we f^o ahead and equalize on a State level, and make a contrihn- 
tion from the Stnte to a county for the decreased tax revenue in the 
areas where they have heavy P^xleral installations, and then the Fed- 
eral Government tliroufrh Ihe imjiacted aid bill comes along and puts 
money dircclly into the district, and disequalizes afrJ^iu. 

In other words, the district that has the Federal installation now 
gets two <rrants for the disad\'antages tliey suffer, one from the State 
government and one from the Federal Go\'ernment. ^ - 

Prior to the amendment of Public Law 874 in IOCS most of the States" 
considered impact aid as locnl revenues in achieving State equali/.ation. 
The amendment in 1968 i)rohibited this, and the subsequent court case 
i n Ma ryl a n d sa i d i t may not be di srega rded . 

In m}^ vStatc nt the present time T atn unj?ble to tdl ^-ou — and T do 
not think onv ofTicc of education could loll you — how much Federal 
money actuall}^ is coming into the State in aid of education; because 
such a small i)art of it, comes throngli the State oflicc of education.. 
Most goes directly to the districts and we ha ve no accountiibility for it. 

Second, those that do channel through the State office, as I stated a 
few minutes ago, often are tied with such categorical strings that tliey 
do not fit well into our State ]:>rogram. 

So while we agree generally with the approach in the past of the 
Congress in giying categorical. grants to focus attention and to bring 
the money at places where it is needed^ if the States are going to pro- 
ceed to assume their responsibility — and I believe they will — this re- 
sponsibility haA^ng been ]'>ointed out to them by the coiuts — then it is 
very important that the Federal grants come in sucli a way that we 
can use tliem in a Jnanner comi:>atible with our State programs and tJie 
State dollai-s we are spending. 

Of course, the Federal money that goes into education in the United 
States, althougli it is ver}' welconie by fclie States, represents only a 
small part of what goes into eleuientary and .secondary education. The 
primary burden there lias long been borne eitlier by the States or the 
school districts, as it should be. 

The supplemental Federal money, as I say, is very welcome, but it 
could be used much better if in fact we could have some of the strings 
removed from it. 

I would not oppose it at all if it were made into a block grant, but 
before the States could qualify for the block gnant they would h<ave 
to submit to tlie Secretj^ry of HEW a general overall plan to make sure 
that the Stnte finance formula adopted does accomplish the things that 
the categorical grants originally were placed into effect to acliieve. 
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Wo have used that npjironch in block .ir^'nnt'S in mnny pliiccs. Tlic 
first Olio. T Miiiik was a block licalMi ^vmt back in about- iOG7. Sonic of 
the Governors were ratlier a]:)prelieiisive when they bc<ran. Their <^eii- 
cral reaction was. what <!;oo(l will it do? Because the Federal admin- 
istratoi^ will make the striii<i^ so ti<iflit on approving onr jilaii that the 
ell'ect will be the same as categorical grants anyway^ Tliis has not Inijv. 
pciicd. I think it would not happen with the educational grant. 

I have summarized and shortened my statement. There are details 
in it which T have not covered, but T would ask that the full statement 
be entered as ])art of the record of this subcoinniittee. 

Senator Pi:u... AVitlioiit objection, the full statement will be inserted 
ill the record at the conclusion of your testimony. 

I can sec why yon as a Governor would siijii^oit the block grant 
approval. T was wondering wli^y yon felt that that approach will 
improve the quality of education, the divci*sity of education op- 
portunities for the youngsters across the country. 

For iii.staiice, under therproi)osals of the revenue sliari:ig bill there 
is no provision for libraries. They are just knocked out of the picture. 
It is hard to iuiagiiie education without book.s. 

I would be interested in your view.s, agreeing that it would cer- 
tainly be simpler for adiiiinis;:.ratioii, and agreeing that there should 
hi) a d(?gree of consolidation — and this we hoyt^i to do in this bill — how 
by adopting the whole com-se of the proposal of the administration 
we would iiiiiu'ove the quality of edncatiori for the children? 

:>rr. KA^rnrox, I do not know about going the whole 00111*80 bcc4iuse 
T have not read the President's proposal that carefully. But let us 
take libraries as an exairiple. 

Tu onr State school finance formula we have had for many ye^u*s 
a categorical ite.m for libraries iii the school districts. We toolc it out 
last year because we found out that the schools were Sjieudiiig sub- 
stantially more for libraries than was in that categoi'ical grant. 

Tu this case our categorical grant has run its course and served its 
luirjK^se. It had pointed ii]i a need for exiianded libraries within the 
schools. The school districts, aud the individual schools have accejited 
the re.sponsibility, taking it on theiuselves, and were going beyond that 
in tenns of expenditures for libraries, hence the reason for Mie cate- 
gorical grant being eliminated. 

Now. our categoncal grants for libraries were veiT broad just for 
libraries, ])eriod. vSome of your grasits are very ixistrictivo alid they 
do not fit the situation in an individual State! 

Let me give yon another exauijde of what can hajipen With a vers* 
tightly structured categorical gout. A woman called me Sunday after- 
noon before T left home. She is a Avoman who heads a neighborhoo<1 
organization in a fairly de]n*essed pait of Salt Lake City. 

Li order to achieve some racial balance in a ccitain school there, 
they are busing .some Ohicano students — not veiy many of tlie'ai — mfo 
a neighboring school area within the same school district. 

The .school" where the children would iro ordinarily, according to 
their geographical situation, is eligible for title I funds-, and those 
children need it. The school into which tliev are being bused, in order 
to achieve racial balance, is not qualified for the title T funds under 
the present guidelines. Thei-efoi-e ivi order to meet one Federal re- 
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qxiiremcnt, we are. dopriving the children of an educational advant-age 
whicli they sliould liave under another Federal grant. V 

If wo had more latitude in handling a situation like that, certainly 
we could avoid it. . / 

Senator Pell. If. enough youngsters are buffed into the school, At 
will meet tlie requirements under the category for title I. / 

Mr. Rampton. Oh yes, if we bused enough in there, but obviouslj- 
what tlie school district is doing is merely busing euougli out o^ a 
compacted area to get down below a ceitain fornuila. The compacted 
area is not all or not ei^'-en predominantly Cliicano, and by getting a 
certain number of children out, they just meet a practical situation, 
but, ya^, if you want to bus all the city so you can have equal involve- 
ment in each school, but I do not thmk that .is going to occur. That 
would certainly create an artificial situation. 

Senator Pell. Another j^roblem tliat I sec is that the gi-oups that 
do not haV'.i mucli muscle eitlier at the polls or on the political scene 
will tend to be short cluuiged imless there are some safeguards for 
them, and these safeguards in the past have been the categorical 
programs. 

As we kiiow, historically the poor and the black are very bad ab(,^ut 
voting. They" do not have the same percentage of voting as do the 
more prosperous or the whites as a inile. Hence they have le&5 muscle 
when it comes to the political processes, 

I am wondering how these ])eople who need education the most, 
w^ho probably should have more money spent on them 

Mr. Rampton. I agree they should have more. 

Senator Pell [continuing]. Will continue to have that money spent 
Avith out the safeguards of tlie categorical programs. 

Mr. Hampton* While tliey do not have political muscle, Senator, 
I think at least to you and to me they iiave a political appeal that far 
exceeds political muscle, I thinlc that is time in most States with moftt 
State legislatures. 

I have a review of our Utah formula. Let me tell you what we are 
doing about that. We aie distributing our money — about 75 percent of 
the support for the high school and elementary schools rnow cr -nes 
from the State level — to the school districts on what we call a weighted 
pupil formula. 

A typical average student from first grade through high school is 
rated at one. 

We recognize that ^^here aire cei*tain students in certniiii school dis- 
tricts that have a liigliv>r per unit cost of educatirLg. On the one hand, 
the snia.ll rural school district because of the great distance of tra^'el 
and the necessary smaller class loads has a higher per unit cost. So on 
that end a. student in one of these schools may be rated one uid a lia?f 
or two. 

We also recognize that in the field that the Federal Goveniment 
covei^s by wliat you call conij^ensatoiy education there is a higher unit 
cost, and disadvantaged students are i-ated higher — the highest value 
given is 2.59. This would be for not only the disadvantaged student-s 
but the students with sonic physical or mental disability. 

But a typical disadvantaged student who may have the comi^lete ca- 
pacity to absorb the. instniction in the public school but comes from a 
home where he has not had the preschool opportunity to prepare for 
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tliis ma}" bo up around 2. So we are atteniptiiig to take care of that 
riprlitin our foniuila. 

■ If you come along witli catoirorical grants and do it again, tlien \o\x 
put too mucli morev tlicrc. or. ^on tlie contrary, if ^ve know tliat you 
are going to put it in a CLitegorioal grant, we reduce our weighted 
l)upil average. Ho^yever. 1 do not tliiuk you urc going to get tlie money 
d i s t r i b n t o d a .s wcl 1 a s we c a n d i sf v i b u t c i t o n t tJi e ixi . 

iVltliongli wc liavo anotlier categorical grant that we label com- 
pensatory education, ju?t as you label your.s coni])ensato?'y, our b?g 
money for eom]:)onsatory education is. built right into this .ydght-ecV- 
])upil formula, and many other States are doing that. 

I want to repeat that I jun not c riticizing the ]n'ogram to now. 
I recognize the need for a catcgovicu5 'program, but it is niy bolief that 
if a categoricar program has not after. 5 or G yoans been able to dem- 
on.strate its wortli to the admini.stratprs. maybe it should be aban- 
doned. If it lias de:>.ioi\strated its worth, the administrators are going 
aliead with that program, even though the money is no longer tied with 
the categorical strings. 

Senator Pell. I miust say you make a very compelling argiunent. I 
am wondering if your State is not of an exceptionally high order in 
the rank of States when it coni^^s td equalization fonnnla. 

Mr. Rampton. I think it is. We are second only to Hawaii which has 
a .single school district. . 

Senator Pell. That might be a factor in thi;s. 

Mr. RA^rraox. I do not think so, Mr. ChairmaiL I hope that you will 
have your staff analyze these seven school States that have adopted 
new formulae In this hist year. I am convinced from talking to the 
otlier Governors at our Governors' conference that the question of re- 
vision of .school finance formulae and achieving equality, not of dol- 
lars spent but of educational opportunityj is the very first priority 
of every Go^'ernor in these United States right at the present.time. 

Senator Pkll. One final question. How do' you se.e this improving 
the quality of the education of the child ? 

Mr. Rampt^'OX. It will improve the quality of education by gi^^.ng 
l^etter- dij'ection to t)ie expenditure of these* funds — let us take Utah 
as pur example. This year the St^ate piit into high .school and ele- 
mentary education about $213 millioiL The Federal Government gets 
an amount in there — I cannot tell you exactly what it is, but I guess 
aroimd $15 million in all area.s. 

If this money could be combined in a unified program, I think it 
could be more elliciently expended than if the State has one program 
and the Federal another. 

Senator Pi-:ll. Tliank you. Could you give us the official position of 
the Governor's Conference? Did they pass a resolution in connection 
with this? 

Mr. Ramptox. Jfot in regard to this .specific problem because at the 
last time we met for the purpose of making policy these particular 
bills had not come up. We. had the present policy generally, hwt we do 
have a position which follows the ]n-inciple of the Sermvo case en- 
dorsiui^' the complete equalization of opportunity of education in the 
State. ^ ' 

May I . mention one other thing. This is not before this committee 
at the present time, but you have before the Congress now some budg- 
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etary procedures reqnirinf^, as I recall, that moneys be ap?)ropriated 
in full before" tJie fiscal year to which they arc to upply. If that hap- 
pens, that is ffoing to be one of the best things Miat can happen to us. 
It is rather disconcerting to get a call from HEW saying, We have 
$150,000 for which your State is qualified under a new' appropriation 
that pist went in, but you have to qualify for it bef-ore 2 months or 
your eligibility will pass. 

You do not set up a very good program under those circumstances. 
If we can get the money in some kind of block grant conditioned up- 
on — again I emphasize — conditioned upon the States themselves 
adopting a formula that is consistent with what :you have been trying 
to do and then get advance funding so that we know for a period in 
advance what wc can look to, wc believe that you will come to veal 
State-Federal cooperation in providing better education for our 
children. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Senator Stafford, do you have some questions ? 

VIEWS OF GOVERNORS CONFERENCE 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Rampton. I believe you testified that you were not repre- 
senting the official view of the National Governoi*s' Conference. May 
I ask if in your judgment you are expressing the majority viaw of the 
Governo-rs' Conference? 

Mr. Ramfton. I thinlc I am expressing almost the imanimous view. 
I am chairman of the Committee on Fiscal Affairs and Govemriient 
Management, and as such I tliink even in the interim period I have the 
right to state the official position of the Governors' Conference. 

Senator Stafford. Very good. Could, you tell us approximately 
what percent of Utah's public school system is financed by State funds ? 

Mr. Rampton. Y5.3. ^ ^ 

Senator Stafford. And the balance comes from various Federal 
programs ? • 

Mr. Rampton. About Y5,3 and comes from the State. The other 24.7 
comes from the local property tax. The amount of Federal money that 
comes in is about 6 percent of the whole program. 

I gave, the Senator some figures here a few minutes ago. I know 
our State contribution is now $213 million or will be in this fiscal year. 
I cannot account for all the Federal funds because most of it^ goes 
directly to the school districts. In my judgment it is about $13 million 
to $15 million. 

So the amount r.f Federal dollars to the whole program will be 
somewhere around 6 percent. 

Senator Stafford I did not hear all of your testimony because I was 
delayed in getting here by another appointment, Governor. Are you 
familiar with, in general, the administration's proposals for special 
revenue sharing for education? 

Mr. Rampton. I read the President's message yesterday, and I am 
aware of the documents that were sent out a year or year and a half 
ago by the office of education. Yes, I am aware of those. 
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VIEWS ON ADIMTNISTRATION PROPOSAL 

Senator Stafford. Might I ask you on the basis of the docnments 
yon have exaRiined,-and what you read yesterday, whether or not you 
would, as a general proposition, endorse the administration's proposal ? 

Mr. Eampton. I would bo willinpr to put this modification into it, 
and I do not think it fair — to meet the question Senator Pell raised a 
few minutes ago— I would be willing that the bill provide that in order 
to qualify for the block grant or special revenue sliaring the States 
must adopt on their own a formula which recognizes the very prob- 
lems that the catef^orical grants have been trying to get after. 

Until they do adopt a State distribution fornuila that gets at those 
problems, they should not be eligible for the block grant, but would 
continue to get categorical money. That would give a dual system 
of administration for a little while, but I am sure it would not con- 
tinue beyond the next session of each State legislature because they 
are working on thi*^. 

IMPACT AID 

Senator Stafford. I did hear your testimony with respect to im- 
pacted aid, and I jj^ather the effect of impacted aid can often be in 
effect a discrimination in favor of those areas which receive it because 
they get that money in addition. 

Mi\ EABrpTON-. May I ask the young lady to show yoii on the black- 
board what I mean. , ' 

Senator Stafford. All right. 

Mr. Rampton. May I come up there and lean over you ? 
Senator Stafford." ^Y\\y^ certainly. 

Mr. Rampton", [Drawing diagralu,] Here is wc will say the financing 
level of the various districts. Some of this low ability is accounted 
for by the fact that they do not have the taxation ability because of 
the presence of a Federal installation. 

We come along with our State programs, and equalize all that, 
fill in all these gaps. Then you come along with the impacted aid and 
build this money on top of it, so you are getting an invei'se situation 
of discrimination. 

Senator Stafforp. I think I understand that and I thank you for 
the diagi'am. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions at this time. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. Senator Stafford, and thank you, Gov- 
ernor Rampton, for taking the time to be here, and letting us have 
your views. I am very pleased with them indeed. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rampton, ^tud other material sub- 
sequently supplied for the record follows:] 
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STATliMKNT OF THE HONORABLl: CALVIN L. RAMITON 
GOVERNOR OF Till: STATU OF UTAIi 
REPRFSENTING THE EDUCAT,\ON COMMISSION OF THE STATES 
AND TllV. NATIONAL GOVERNORS^ CONFERENCE 

BHFORE Jm SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, O.C, SEPTEMBER 11, 1:?73 



Mr, Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you 
today representing the Education Conunission of the Statos and the National 
Governors' Conference, As I feel a discussion of the issues pending before 
this subconimittee will be more useful tYzn a lengthy monologue, I will make 
this prepared statement very brief, aT\d, I hope, concise. 

On August 1, 1973, Representative Tom Jensen from Tennessee appeared 
before this committee representing ECS and the National Legislative 
Conferenct; to adoress issues manifested in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, and the several bills which have *>een introduced to amend 
and modify that legislation. Since that time, the Education Commission of 
the States staff with the involvement of a number of governors, state 
legislators at* ether state officials, have devoted further attention to 
tlje development of recommendations for modification of existing Federal 
education programs in the clcnjentary and secondary education area. Those 
efforts have been further focused by 'ihe Education Subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Coni:u5^tee reporting a bill which contains a 
number of the ideas suggested in Representative Jensen's testimony. A 
discussion of school . finance mVot include specific recognition of categorical 
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l-cilcral aid and its impact on state and local govcrnincnt s , My statement 
will be addressed to this relationship and suggest that reforin of school 
finance systems cannot be carried out properly by the states without modifi- 
cation of Federal programs, 

Mr, Chairman, the primary issue in school finance today is what the 
states are doing or are going to do about equalization in the wake of the 
Rodriguez decision, ECS and the Covernors' Conference have long taken the 
position that increased state aid and involvement in school finance to insure 
equality of educational opportunity in elementary and secondary education is 
both good educational policy \\n6 morally right. In keeping with this objective, 
the National Governors* Conference has gone on to add that state action to 
achieve equal educations'l opportunity must begin immediotely , progress 
rapidly and" have the aggressive leadership of elected officials in state 
government. The Governors bcHeve that while a nurnber of alternative finance 
systems are available to the states in this i^ndoavor, states must focus on 
one primary objective -- the elimination of local wealth as the major 
dcteminant in educational opportunity. 

I don^t believe anyone fully understands tho complexity of the problem 
and has adequate information on the diverse finance systems which exist 
throughout the 50 states. We are now in the process of trying to gather 
such information and compile it in a manner which will assist governors and 
legislators in addressing the issues involved in equalization legislation 
and also to assist the Congress and officials of the Executive Branch at the 
Federal level in understanding the situation. 

The essential point that I wiuld like to make is that Federal aid to 
education, whether categorical in character with, specific guidelines or 
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arfministered with considerable state discretion, must mesh with state school 
finance systems in order that Federal assistance does not distort opportniM t ios 
anJ priorities at the state and local level. This is particularly true wiicre 
a state has adopted a school finance system which recognizes the higher costs 
of meeting the educational needs of those students who are given special 
attention by Federal programs (i.e., the disadvantaged, handicapped, etc.). 

This committee has before it several bills addressed specifically to the 
need for increased state funding, property tax relief, and equalization. 
These include S. 1900 introduced by Senator Javits and S. 1539 introduced by 
Chairman Pell. Both would provide financial incentives to states to reform 
school finance systems to bring about a more uniform pattern of expenditures 
among local agencies. Both of these, however, seem to view equalization .'is 
a desirablft goal to be achieved through the provision of a new Federal program 
alongside existing categorical programs rather than the means for developing 
a comprehensive and consolidated fiscal relationship between the Federal 
government and the states which is responsive to the educational needs of all 
children. As effective equalization legislation is adopted by more and more 
states, the ability of local districts with substantial numbers of economi- 
cally disadvantaged children to finance the education of those children will 
be enhanced. Where state law goes beyond financial equalization to provide 
special financial assistance to meet the higher costs of compensatory educa- 
tion and special education, this fact must be recognized by the Congress in 
the way Federal aid is provided. Ultimately, state finance systems which 
contain thcie factors should be the Vehicle for most, if not all. Federal 
assistance which should, under these circumstances go to the states on an 
unrestricted basis. 
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We are in a period of rapid change. Within the last two years, 
substantial efforts toward increased state funding equalization of educa- 
tional expeaditures have been taken in a number of states. At this point I 
would like to insert into the record a fairly detailed description of how 
seven states have achieved or attempted reforms in tlieir education finnnce 
systems (Attachment A). I will not read this material, but would hope that 
it be included in the record. Most other state legislatures will face the 
school finance issue in their next sessions. Because the picture is not 
uniform, it is not feasible to consider a total consolidation of existing 
programs at the present time, and to be totally realistic, it does not appear 
likely that substantial additional Federal money will be forthcoirring to 
promote increased state funding and equalisation. 

Kefomi of school finance systems, nevertheless, is proceeding state by 
state and will continue to do so with or vy it bout I-ederal assistance. What 
can be done by the Congress at this time is to shape existing Federal education 
programs for elementary and secondary education to facilitate and assist and 
encourage \Uhs process. We would suggest to you that this can be achieved 
through a 4-point strategy. First , existing categorical programs should be 
consolidated into functional areas with broader discretion at the state level 
and fewer Federal controls. This is badly needed in all states if we are to 
deal with problems rather than simply produce paper. Secondly , the impediments 
to reform of state school finance systems which are contained in Federal 
programs should be eliminated. Thirdly , total consolidation of Federal aid in 
the form of block grants to states should be permitted for those states which 
have school finance systems which meet certain minimum standards. Final ly , 
we should all continue to work together over the next few years to deviilop 
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.Tiore tangible and accurate information about the true state of school finance 
in the country with particular reference to the development of cost und neod 
indices with a view toward further revision of Federal aid. To implement 
this strategy we make the follov/ing specific suggestions: 

1. Compensatory educatio n. Aid for disadvantaged children under Title I 
of the Hlementary and Secondary Education Act (I^SEA) should be continued. Local 
school districts should be free to allocate funds to individual schools on the 
hasis of low-income families or according to educational needs except that when 
a state has a statewide testing program local agencies shall use educational 
needs for allocation. States should be required to submit to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education a state plan acceptable to the Governor and approved 
iM accordance with state laws. States should be free to merge federal funds 
with state compensatory education funds. 

2. Career education . Recognize the continuity of career from kindergarten 
through graduate and continuing education by consolidating parts A to H of the 
Vocational Kducation Amendment^ of 1963 and the Smith-Hughes Act, and insure 
cooperative planning with state higher or post-secondary education by 
implementing Title X-13 of the Education Amendments of 1972. States should 
develop a career education plan approved in accordance with state law, Rmphasis 
should be on articulating and coordinating vocational or occupational education 
programs with academic programs as much as possible, including greater emphasis 
in academic programs on career development. 

3. Rxcej)tional children . Consolidate Part B of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act and the handicJipped set-asides from the Vocational Education 
Act and from Titles I and 111 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) into a comprehensive program for .exceptional children, both the handi<lapped 
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aiul the gifted. I'.mphasis sliould l>c on iiidix'idiial inod pruj»iMm< within the 
m;iinstream of regiilnr schooling as much as possihlc. States should he 
required to provide appropriate special -educat ion serx'icos to all exceptional 
children, and should be encouraged to re -allocate Federal funds to local 
school districts on an excess -cost basis. Parents should have full hearing 
and appeal rights. A state plan containing these elements should be required 
to he approved in accordance with state law as a condition of such aid. 

4. Impacted aid . Wliile funds for impacted school districts have 
provided valuable revenues for education, they have also created a problem 
for the increasing number of states attempting to equalize educational spending. 
The present program allows large sums of money to flow into loc.il education 
districts, but forbids the state to consider sucli funds as local revenues 
when distributing state aid. Since the new equalization formulas are designed 
to remedy inequalities in local revenues, impact aid money has the effect of 
undoing what the state legislature has done -- of disequal izxng where the 
intention was to equalize. The problem lies in the fact that the local 
contribution rate is equal to tlie per-pupil expenditure for education from 
local sources in comparable school districts in the state. Obviously, this 
penalizes t^ose states with a high percentage of state funding for elementary 
and secondary education. The maintenance of this provision stands as a 
disincentive to states wishing to provide greater equalization of expenditures 
by moving toward increased state funding. 

In addition. Section 5(d)(2) of P.L. 874 should be reworded in such a 
way as to permit these funds to be counted as local revenue in any state 
which has passed equalization legislation. This provision in current law 
prohibits states from considering impact aid payments as local resources when 
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considering the eligibility of :i locul school district for receipt of state 
education funds. This constraint has the definite effect of iinpeding the 
efforts of many states in developing equitable school finance structures. 
Under this new equalization plan, if P.L. 874 funds of a district cannct be 
considered as local resource, the plan would be subject to severe distortion. 
Sjv cifically, if P.L. 874 is not taken into account, similar districts wovild 
be permitted to spend at similar levels but have widely varying taxing effoits. 
Since P.L. 874 is generally considei'cd c* kind of pa>Tnent in lieu of taxes, it 
seems reasonable to consider such aid as being of the same general character 
as locally-generated taxes and therefore an element of local resources. I 
hope you will correct these problems. 

5. Support materials and services . Consolidate Titles II, III, and V 
of the Hlementary and Secondary Hducation Act, Title II of the National Defense 
Hducation Act and the Adult Education Act into a comprehensive state materials 
and services program to include adult education and school library and instruc- 
tional resources. Up to 15 percent of any state allocation may be used for 
administering Federal programs and strengthening state education agencies. 
States should be required to subniit state plans developed after public hearings, 
approved by the governor. 

6. Special Federal responsibilities . Funds should be authorized for 
the discretionary use of the U. S. Commissioner of Education for furthering the 
purposes of the Act generally, but with specific emphasis on: 

Providing special assistance in the development of testing programs for 
evaluating the effectiveness of categorical programs as the basis for allo- 
cating compensatory education funds. 
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Improving the USOH data-gathcrinfe capacity to provide states with 
much-needed management and decision-making information, particularly - s sucJi 
information is necessary to implement aspects of I'ederal program consoli- 
dation equalizing school finance systems , providing aid to exceptional 
children on an excess-cost basis, etc. 

Assisting the states in developing both i, Cost -of-Iiducat ion sv)d iS.n 
Hducational Needs Index. Allow me to elaborate briefly on this point. 

Hqual educational opportunities must b* the goal of all levels of 
government. Equality, hovcver, does not mean identical treatment. The value 
to he fostered by a system of public education is the opportunity to succeed, 
not uniformity of success. 

As the President's Commission on School Finance suggested, "To offer 
children only equal education, disregarding differences in their circum- 
stances, is merely to maintain or perhaps even to mi^gnify the relative effects 
of advantage and handicap. Equal treatment of unequals does not produce 
equal ity. " 

A concept of equal educational opportunity should reflect a sensitivity 
to differentials in costs and variations in the interests and needs of those 
to be educated. However, attempts at relieving disparities by attending 
to their differences wilj, prove fruitless unless those needs and costs can 
be clet)rly identified and adequately quantified. 

7. Total consolidation . Provide for payment of most, if not all. 
Federal aid directly to those states which have school finance systems meeting 
certain minimum standards. Such total consolidation would be authorized when 
a state system is determined by the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
to meet the objectives of existing Federal categorical programs. We do not 
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h;jvt.' a specific proposal :iT. this time. However, yuch st:'.nd;irtis might he 
Triimed in the following manner: 

Per -pupil expenditures in school districts within Lne state do not vary 
more than a determined percentage from the statewide average excluding 
assistance for compensatory education and educationaUy handicapped. 

The state aid system adequately recogni ses . the ;>dditionaI and higher 
costs of compensatory education and special education. 

State administered programs in these areas are administered equitably 
and are responsive to the needs of all children in the state. 

, This concept is one which would permit a complete meshing of I'ederal and 
state funds. It deserves your attend; ion and we would he happy to try to 
develop the idea further with you. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there are certain • element s which should be built 
into any legislation emanating from this committee. Any program consolidation 
must include consideration of three additional factors: accountability, 
strategy and funding. 

Program consolidation block grants should go to the state agency legally 
designated by the state as responsible for elementary and secondary education. 
Public and public official accountability 5s assured, however, by requiring 
a separate state plan for encli program consolidation area required to be 
approved in accordance with state law. These plans would have to be submitted 
to the U. S. Commissioner of Education for information, not approval 
before a state could be declared eligible to receive its block grant allocation.. 
The Commissioner should be requir^.i to report annually to the Congress on the 
effectiveness of program consolidation activities in the various states. 
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In addition^ any Jcgislation should contain the following general 
provi sions: 

Provide acicquntc transition time . State and local education iigencics 
and the U. S. Office of Hducation need time to plan, time ta coordinate 
now programs with existing programs, or, in Iho case of program consolidation, 
time to make the transition from one form of Federal aid to another. Thus, 
while a program consolidation bill enacted in late 1975 could become effective 
in the 1974-75 school year (fiscal 1975) > any such legislation enacted in 
1974 should not take effect until the 1975-76 school year (fiscal 1976). 

Provide forward funding . F'<vnds appropriated in one fiscal year should 
be for use by the states in the following fiscal year. In this way every 
state would know the magnitude of Federal assistance in time to develop more 
effective plans for coordinating Federal and state programs. 

Consider Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam and the District of 
Columbia as states . These areas are responsibl - for the education of several 
hundred thousand children. Yet many Federal programs provide limited access 
ar.i unequal funding for these areas through a percentage set -aside technique 
that results in far lower allocations than would be true if these areas were 
to be considered as states. 

Provide for full state involvement in the preparation of regulations 
and guidelines to implement this legislation . Provide for full state involve- 
ment in drafting guidelines and regulations. Too often U.S.O.E. officials 
draft guidelines without adequate outside advice and counsel and invite reaction 
only on an ex post facto basis. Involving state officials from the beginning 
would help prevent later misunderstandings, smooth the transition to new or 
revised programs and aid annual program administration. 

Maintain funding levels . The minimum level of first-year funding should 
at least be equal to total fiscal 1973 appropriations for all programs involved 
in any consolidation package, plus a 10 percent inflation factor, 

we believe these suggestions, if adopted, will permit meaningful progress 
toward an integrated and effective system of education finance, 
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ATTACIiMHNT A - BY GOVEIiNOR CAi.VIN I, RAMPTON - STATI: PKOGR/VMS I'OK FUNDING 
fQUALIZATION OF EiDUCATIONAL UXPli^DITlJRiiS 

Mr,NUSOTA 

Under a new tax bill passed toward the end of 1971, Minnesota finances 
approximately 65 to 70 percent of public education from state funds. As a 
result, educational funding relies heavily on state income and sales taxes 
rather than on local property taxes. 

llie educational overburden problem was attacked iti Minnesota hy 
attaching a weighting of 1.5 for each AFDC (Aid for Dependent Children) 
pupil in the state to a foundation formula of $600 per pupil In fiscal 1972 
and $750 per pupil in fiscal 197.'5. 'Hie municipal overburden problem has^ 
heen relieved by a per-capita aid program to noneducation locnl governments, 
wit]i a greater proportion being supplied to the Minneapol is-St . Paul area. 
'ITiis was accomplished by providing an additional $2 for each Twin City resi- 
dent. These funds are distributed in proportion to the local noneducational 
tax effort. 
FLORIDA 

Tlie Florida Legislature, during tlie 1975 session, adopted the Hducatlon 
Finance Act of 1973. The five major goals of the Florida Education Finance 
Act of 1973 were spelled out in the legislative intent section as follows: 

1. Guarantee to each child, regardless of where that child happens 
to live, an educational program appropriate to his or her needs; 

2. Increase the discretionary authority of local school districts and 
encourage their innovative programs; 

3., Assumption by the state of the responsibility for capital outlay; 
4. Encourage innovative designs of school facilities, construction 
methods and financing mechanisms, and 
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5. Provide a icore thorough analysis of public school financing and n 
more rational basis for snaking edut:.tionaI decisions. 
The major policy features of the new act call for: 

1. Funding based on student costs . In the past, educational J'uniJinR 
in r-I.orid.i was based on what it cost to finance an "instructional unit" 

in other words, teacher costs. The new act turns it around. It bases 
funding on what it costs to educate a student more specifically, a full- 
tifne-equivalent student, or FVU . An FTIZ is defined as membersh ip by one or 
more students in a program for 2r> hours a week u\ grades 4-12 or 20 hourii 
a utiek in grades K-5. In double-session schools students may qualify far 
an PTC of up to two and a half hours less per week. 

2. Compensatory funding . By basing funding on student costs rather 
than on instructional unit costs wc are able to allocate .funds more realis- 
tically. It taVes into account tliat it costs more to educate some students 
than others, depending on the various programs they are in- For example, 
it costs more to educate a student who is physically handicapped than it 
does to educate the average student and more to educate students in K-3 
tlian in grades 1N12. To compensate for this, a base student cost figure 
was set, and then a cost figure, or multiplier, was assigned to each educa- 
tional program in relation to its actual cost difference. The base student 
Cost factor was projected at $587 for the average student in grades 4-10, 
the lowest-cost progxam. The base figure will change some, subject to fall 
enrollment. Grades 11-12 were assigned a cost factor, or multiplier, of 
1\10; K-3, 1.20; educable mentally retarded, 2.50; deaf students, 4; cer- 
tain categories of visually handicapped, 10, and so on, up to a factor of 15 
for homebound students. Tlie cpst base of $587 is then multiplied by the 
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appropriate factor. Grades 4-10, with a factor of 1, will earn a base cost 
of $587; grades 11-12, with a factor of l.iO, will earn a base cost of 
$645.70; K-3, with a factor of 1.20, will earn a base cost of $704.40, and 
at the top, homebound students, with n factor of 15, will earn a base cost 
of $8,805. Such weighting of the base student cost makes it possible to 
fund the special needs of each category of student. For example, tho addi- 
tional $117.40 which a student in K-3 receives under the new formula enables 
school districts to lower the pupil-teacher ratio in those classes, which 
has proved to be so effective at those levels in giving children a much 
better "launching" into the educational process. 

3. Cost-of-living differential . It costs more to live in metropolitan 
Dade County' (Miami) than it does in rural G"5dsden County (Quincy) , and there 
are variations in costs of living among the remaining 65 counties. TJie new 
formula takes these into account. The base student cost for Dade County 

is set at 1,09 of the base $587 student cost, or at $639.83. In the lowest 
cost-of-living counties, such as Gadsden, the cost-of-living factor is set 
at .90, which brings the base student, cost down to $528.30. 

4. A continued high level of required local effort . For the 1973-74 
school year, a county must assess at least 6.2 mills in order to participate 
in the joint state-local funding program. The realities are that no county 
can afford not to take advantage of ths available state funds, so in effect 
there is a mandatory 6.2 mill effort required of each county. This is an 
increase over the 1972-73 requirement of 6 mills. In the next year, 1974-75, 
the required local effort is raised to 7 mills. During the 1973-74 school 
year, the 6.2 mill required local effort is designed to produce $324 million 
total from the 67 counties, as their contribution to the joint program. 
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'ihere is nothing to prevent a county from levying more than the minimum 
required local effort, up to the full 10 mills allowed for school funding 
by the Florida Constitution, as almost all do. 

5. Equalization funds from the state to poorer counties which make 
additional local efforts . But 6.2 mills out of a possible 10 mills or 
62 percent -- this coming year is not full equity. Nor is the 70 percent 
that is, 7 mills out of a possible 10 mills for the 1974-75 year full 
equity. So the new formula goes a crucial step further toward full equity. 
It recognizes that some counties simply do not have the property wealth to 
finance their local contribution as do other counties. Were the formula to 
be stopped at this point, without the equalization factor supplied by the 
state, then the children in those property-poor counties would have to 
suffer. In order to move substantially closed to the goal of full equity -- 
yet to leave the counties room, within the remaining optional mills, to 
provide their own innovation the new formula projects additional new 
state funds, above the $537 base student cost, directed primarily to counties 
with poor property-tax bases, to bring them closer to the abilities of the 
wealthier counties. 

The equalization factor works in the following manner: A determination 
is made as to how much each county caa raise per student for each of the 
optional 8th, 9th and 10th mills. To do this, a county's assessed valuation 
on the previous calendar year's non-exempt tax roll — exclusive of that 
portion of homestead exemption Florida permits for school tax purposes 
is divided by that county's unweighted FTE total to detiimine its property 
tax yield per unweighted FTE student per mill of property cax levied. If 
that amount turns out to be less than 7 percent of the base student cost 
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(or 7 percent tiii^s $587 or $41.09 in fiscal 1973-74) then the county is 
entitled to receive an amount from the state for the difference per 
unweighted FTE student multiplied by the county's unweighted FTE total for 
each mill or fraction of a mill that the county levied the previous year 
at or above eight mills. In the 1974-75 year, the percentage to be equal- 
ized for each of the optional 8th, 9th or 10th mills actually levied hy a 
district goes up from 7 percent to 8 percent of the base student cost. 
Tliis is both a supplement and an inducement to the counties — they are 
induced to levy more than the minimum required millage through additional 
state funds aj^plied to each mill or fraction of a mill levied at or above 
8 mills. The jargon for this is known as "power-equal iiing the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth mills." What it means is: No child is penalized becavise 
he lives in a poor county, for the state has found a way to guarantee funds 
for a quality level oJp education. Thus, equalization in Florida does not 
m/?an equalizing the level of funding from the rich counties down to the 
level of the poor counties but from the level of the poor counties up to a 
maximum statewido level. 

The Florida Education Finance Act of 1973 is computed by the following 
formula: 

FTE times program cost factori times base student cost plus compensa- 
tory education factors tiroes cost-of-living factor mi nus required local 
pffort plus state equalization, 

6. State funding of categorical programs . In addition to that basic 
educational funding, the legislature this year aU-^ provided for state 
funds to carry forward several continuing and some new programs ^- such as 

ftV'-457 0083 
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educational leadership training programs, school lunch programs for the 
needy, and driver education. With a first-year appropriation of $1,850,000, 
it gives to counties, in relation to their population, funds to be used to 
develop innovative programs for protecting the persons and property of the 
students and school personnel from acts of vandalism and disruption. 
UTAH 

The Utah legislature appropriated a record $22.6 million increase 
($215 million total) in state school funds in SB 72. The state will pay for 
approximately 72 percent of school operating costs including transportation 
and school lunches. The most significant feature of Utah^s new law is the 
way it changes the formula for allocating revenue. Under the old lak'^ 
revenue was allocated on the basis of distribution units (27 pupils in 
average daily attendance). The new law allocates revenue on the basis of 
the sum of (1) weighted students in average daily membership and (2) those 
in leverage daily attendance, divided by two. Weightings were developed from 
actual cost figures for the following categories: small schools, handicapped 
children (10 categories), vocational education^ professional staff cost » 
administrative cost, kindergarten children and miscellaneous categories. 
The law has a system for calculating transportation costs. Revenue is also 
appropriated for a number of special categorical programs. Included amoTig 
these are grants for instructional media centers, extended day and summer 
programs* community school programs » career education « experimental programs 
and culturally disadvantaged programs. 

Another significant feature of the new law is its equalization formula. 
The law strengthens the old "power equalizing" plan in existence. Under the 
new law, $508 will be guaranteed for each weighted student. Each school 
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district must levy a 28-inill property tax. Tlie state w.Ul make up the tUf- 
fcrence between what a 28-Tnni rate produces and an amount equal to $508 per 
weighted student. The state will recapture revenue in excess of $508 per 
weighted student. Districts can vote for an extra 10-mill tax. The state 
guarantees that these mills will produce $4 per weighted student. The rev- 
enue from assessed value per weighted student* vhich ranges among all 
school districts from $13»647 to $3,056, is equalized. School districts will 
spend an average of $6J3 per weighted student. The district with the great- 
est departure from that figure will spend only $34 per weighted pupil less 
than the average. Because of increased state funding no district will lose 
any revenue this year. Only one district will have to raise its tax levy. 
KANSAS 

In Kansas, Substitute Senate Bill 92 i^» one of the roost significant 
public school finance bills ever signed into law. The bill will increase 
the state share of school costs from 29 percent to 48 percent. 

Under the new plan, a "nor budget per pupil" is established for various 
enrollment categories. Median operating costs for these categories were 
used t^ develop the norm budgets. If a district chooses to spend at the 
norm budget level, it would be required to raise, through property taxes 1*5 
percent of local district wealth. Wealth is defined as the sum of erualized 
pr6perty value plus taxable income. If a district's budget per pupil is 
higher or lower than the norm, the 1.5 percent local effort rate would be 
adjusted up or down proportionately. The norm budget for districts of 1,500 
students is $728 per piiq>il. Districts under 400 students will be guaranteed 
a per-pupil budget of $936 at the 1.5 percent rate. For districts between 
400 and 1,299, the nom budget decreases as enrollisent Increases. District? 
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that raise more than the norm budget per pupil do not lose the excess 
revenue to the state. 

Substitute SB 92 has been called a "power equalizing" bill since each 
school district will have the power to decide its level of spending per pupil. 
The higher the level of spending chosen, the greater the local effort 
required; the state makes up the difference between the tax revenues and the 
guaranteed spending level. 

Property taxes dre reduced by an estimated $53 million. The reduction 
is to be paid for with existing revenue in the general fund and with a 10 
percent re\>ate of* state income taxes to local school districts. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Hie North Dakota legislature, in approving Senate Bill 2026, put into 
motion a $118 million foundation program, the most expensive piece of legis- 
lation the state has ever known. It re3>resents one-third of the state's 
total budget and it increases the state's share of the cost of education from 
42 percent to 70 percent. Equalization and property tax relief were the key 
elements of the bill. 

School districts will be required to roll back their local levies by 
15 mills. This amounts to a total of $18 million in property tax relief 
over a two-year period. A companion bill cut income taxes $2.8 million and 
repealed the saley, tax on groceries for apiother $8.7 miUion tax reduction. 
Total tax relief will ajoount to about $30 million for the biennicm. The 
tax refief and the $118 million foundation program will mean that the state 
must come up with $39 million In new revenue. This Is possible because of 
a $40 million carry-over from the previous biennium plus conservative esti- 
mates on income and sales tax revenue over the past few years. 
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MONTANA 

Mouse Bill 428, which has been signed by the governor, is e bold equal- 
izing plan. Prior to this bill, Montana had a foundation program i^hich set 
minimum support levels for various enrollment categories. The state program 
supplemented funds from county levies where these revenues did not reach 
the foundation level. Counties were required to levy 40 mills, 25 mills 
for elementary schools and 15 mills for secondary schools to participate in 
the state foundation program. It was possible for many proper ty-rio>i 
counties to meet the foundation level by levying only a fraction of the rate 
required of participating counties. HB 428 requires all counties to levy 
40 mills. If the revenue produced is more than the foundation level, the 
Stat'* recaptures the excess. Some property- rich counties will have to in- 
crease their levies by 20 to 30 mills. All the revenue produced by these 
new mills will go to equalize poorer counties. 

Above the foundation level, local districts can levy 9 mills for 
elementary and 6 mills for secondary schools without a referendum. The 
state will make up the difference between what these mills produce and a 
sum equal to 25 percent of the district's foundation level. The state is 
allowed to levy a statewide property tax to make up any deficiencies in thP 
equalization program. School districts are still allowed to vote for extra 
mills for special programs, but the state does not guarantee the yield of 
these mills* The state imposes an expenditure limit on school districts 
based upon a percentage of the previous year's spending. Total state support 
of operational expenditures viiSl be in the area of 30 percent • 
OREGON 

Governor Tom McCall of Oregon proposed and got through the legislature 
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the most sweeping change in any school finance system. But on May 1, 1973, 
the people of Oregon decisively turned down the plan in a vote of referendum. 

Perhaps t!je most significant aspect of the McCall plan w.is the method 
of raising educational revenues proposed. The plan would have done away 
with (except for 2 mills) local property taxes for schools. Oregon would 
have replaced the lost revenue with increased personal and corporate income 
taxes and a statewide property tax levied on local assessments. 'Ilie plan 
provided a method of equalizing the local assessments. The governor claimed 
that 85 percent of the people of the state would have realized a tax 
decrease under the plan. Had the plan passed, Oregon would have been pro- 
viding 95 percent of nonfederal school reirenues with state funds, second 
only to Hawaii where the state provides 100 percent. 

House Bill 2004 would have given every school district a flat grant of 
$900 per pupil minus certain Federal revenues. Weightings were established 
for grade levels. The 2-mill local effort plus a state equalizing grant 
would bring each district's spending up to $1,200 per weighted pupil. Tlie 
bill provided for a 6 percent annual inflationary increase. Local districts 
would still have been responsible for their indebtedness and interest on 
capital outlay as well as for 45 percent of transportation costs. 
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run STATES AND rHDHR/M AID TO HLEMHNTARY-SKCONDARY liDUCATlOS 



The Education Commission of the States (UCS) supports the concept 
of consolidating into block grants to the states most categorical programs 
of federal aid to elementary and secondary education. 

This has been the position of the Commission since sl^ortly after it 
was founded in 1966. Resolutions favoring this approach have been 
adopted at every UCS annual meeting since 1968* 

nducation is constitutionally a state responsibility. While state 
governments delegate varying degrees of administrative authority to local 
school districts, and the federal government provides limited financial 
support in accordance ,with national needs and priorities, it is the state 
that is the linchpin of American education. 

Unfortunately, the cumulative effect of federal aid programs enacted 
piecemeal over many years has been to distort traditional and constitu- 
tional state-iucal relationships. Some federal programs require federal 
officials to deal directly and exclusively with stete officials or 
agencies. Some involve direct federal -local relationships with little or 
no state involvement. Some federal funds flow through state agencies to 
local school districts with varying degrees of state influence or control. 
A few federal programs of aid to local schQol districts, particularly the 
impacted aid program, even go so far as to disequalize state school 
finance programs. 
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Another distortion takes place within education itself. The categoricnl 
nature of many federal programs inevitably has led to the creation of special - 
interest groups within state and local education agencies, each determined 
to maintain the narrow focus of its specialty while expanding its influence. 
These groups compete, not only with one another, but with state and local 
administrators responsible for coordinating all programs for children. Some 
state and local officials work Riore closely with federal officials than with 
people in their own agencies, often managing federal funds in isolation from 
State and local resources aval lab for the Same purposes. 

In addition, federal programs have tended to be administratively time- 
consuming and expensive in proportion to the return. The delivery system 
for the existing maze of programs, involving separate schedules, plans, 
guidelines, regulations, forms and evaluations for each program, is so complex 
that state and local education agencies find it impossible to coordinate and 
concentrate federal funds effectively. Most state education agencies and 
many local school districts have been compelled to hire federal aid experts-- 
specialists in education grantsmanship. 

ECS has long maintained that any new or revised federal education 
program should, as an integral part of the legislation: 

Provide forward funding . Funds appropriated in one fiscal year 
should be for use by the states in the following fiscal year. In this way 
every state would know the magnitude of federal assistance in time to 
develop more effective plans for coordinating federal and state programs. 

Provide adequate transition time * State and local education 
agencies — and the U. S. Office of Education (USOE)--need time to plan, time 
to coordinate new programs with existing programs or, in the case of program 
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consolidation, time to make the transition from one form of fftlcral nici to 
another. Thus, while a program consolidation bill enacted in late 1973 could 
become effective in the 1974-75 school year (fiscal 1975), any such bill 
enacted in 1974 probably should not take effect until the 1975-76 school 
year (fiscal 1976), In addition, any major changes in the financial impact 
on state and local education agencies should he phased over a two-to-threc- 
ycar period. 

Allocate funds to state-designated agencies . Funds should be 
re-allocated to local school districts in accordance with state plans. This 
would eliminate both the distortion in state-local relationships that have 
developed under existing programs and the disequal i zing factor in direct 
federal aid to local school districts--particularly important as states assume 
an increasingly larger share of local school costs. Passing funds through 
state agencies directly to local school districts makes a mockery of 
federalism by rendering states impotent in fulfilling vital aspects of their 
constitutional responsibility for education. 

Make cquitable^rovisions for territories . Territories should 
receive such funds for education as are consistent with their relative needs, 
rather than in accordance with an arbitrary set-aside figure based on 2-3% of 
total appropriations. The long neglected problems of the territories should 
be dealt with systematically until such time as the educational systems in the 
territories are comparable with those in the states. 

Provide for full state involvement in drafting guidelines and 
regulations , Too often USOE officials draft guidelines without adequate 
outside advice and counsel and invite reaction only on an ox post facto 
basis. Involving governors, state legislators, and other state 
officials from the beginning would help prevent later 
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raisundcrstandint;? , smooth the transition to new or revised programs and aid 
annual program administration. 

Promote the concept of equal educational opportunity . T.n courage 
.states to dj,stribute funds to local school districts on an equalizing basis 
that includes differentials for programs such as early childhood, compensatory 
education, the education of exceptional children, career education and for 
excess-cost programs such as those in urban-impacted or rural -isolated areas 
(density-sparcity factors). Of course, the states should be free to develoji 
their own equalizing progr;^in and to determine their own cost differentials. 

Provide for interagency and intergovernmental cooperation . The 
complications which result from the bureaucratic maze described .i.bove can be 
somewhat eased by provisions which permit states to consolidate funds appro- 
priated for similar types of programs and wliich promote program consolidation. 
This kind of coordination can be encouraged both within and between the three 
levels of government, as well as between governmental units and the numerous 
kinds of special purpose agencies which, exist. 

********** 

Following is the LCS position on each of five areas which have been 
considered for federal program consolidation: 

1. Compensatory education . Transform the existing program of aid for 
disadvantaged children under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (OSEA) , minus the handicapped set-aside, into a comprehensive 
compensatory education program. Federal grants to the states should be based 
on a Congressional ly acceptable revision of the existing poverty-level 
formula, using 1970 census data. States should be fvee to merge federal funds 
with state compensatory education funds. 
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The re-allocation of federal funds to local school districts on the basis 
of either a low-income formula or according to educational needs, as determined 
by a statewide testing program, should be left to the discretion of the states. 
States should be required to submit to the U.S. Commissioner of Oducation a 
state plan acceptable to the governor and subject to public liearing. The 
Commissioner should be directed to report to the Congress on the viability of th 
needs allocation approach after. a three-year period, 

2. Career education . Recognize the continuity of career education from 
kindergarten through graduate and continuing education by consolidating Parts 

A to )\ of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1963 and the -Smith-lluglies Act, 
and insuring cooperative planning with state higher or postsecondary education 
agencies in implementing Title X-B of the .Education Amendments of 1972. Through 
cooperation of state elementary-secondary and state postsecondary or higher 
education agencies or commissions, the states should develop a career education 
plan that involves the cooperative efforts of the various academic and voca- 
tional communities including community colleges, vocational technical schools 
and institutes, elementary-secondary schools and colleges and universities. 
Emphasis should be on coordinating and articulating vocational or occupational 
education programs with academic programs as much as possible, including . ^ 
greater emphasis in academic programs on career development. 

3. Exceptional children . Consolidate Part B of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act and the handicapped set -asides from the Vocational Education 
Act and from Titles I and III of ESEA into a comprehensive program for excep- 
tional children, both the handicapped and the gifted. Emphasis should be on 
individualized programs within the mainstream of regular schooling as much as 
possible. States should be assisted in providing appropriate special-education 
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services to all exceptional children, aged 4-21. Tlie re-jil location of 

1 

federal funds to local school districts should be based on excess-cost in 
accordance with a state plan, and the states should be encc^uraged in this 
direction. Parents should have full hearing and appeal rights. A state plan 
acceptable to the governor and subject to public hearing should be required. 

'J. Impacted aid , hnile funds for impacted school districts have provided 
valuable reven^jcs for.-'e ducat ion, they have also created n problem for the 
increasing nuinber of states attempting to^'equaTlize education.'!! spending,' The 
present program allows large sms of money to flow into school districts, but 
forbids the state to consider such funds as local revenues when distributing 
state aid. Since the new equalization formulas are desi^gncd'to'vemedy 
inequalities in local revenues, impact aid money has the effect 'of undoing 
wliat t!ie state legislature has done--of disequalizing where the intention was 
to equalize. Section 1 of PL 87A should.be rewarded in such a way as to 
permit these funds to be counted as local revenue in any state which has 
passed equalization legislation. 

5. Support materials and services . Consolidate Titles II, III and V of 
ESEA, Title TII of the National Defense Education Act and the Adult Education 
Act into a comprehensive state materials and services program to include adult 
education and school library and instructional resources. Up to 15 percent of 
any state allocation may be used for administering federal pi-n^jrams and 
strengthening state education agencies. States should be required to submit 
state plans acceptable to the governor and subject to public hearing. 

6. Data collection and technical assistance . A proportion of each yearns 
allocation--peThaps 10 percent--should be reserved for the discretionary use of 
the U.S. Commir.,?.ioner of Education to further the purposes of the act generally, 
but with specific emphasis on: 



Providing special assistance to states desiring to develop statewide 
testing programs as the basis for allocating compensatory education funds. 

Improving the USOE data-gathering capacity to provide states with 
much-needed management and decision-making information, particularly as siich 
information is necessary to implement aspects of federal program consolidation-- 
equalizing school finance systems, providing aid to exceptional children on an 
excess-cost basis, etc. 

Improving USOE's capacity to provide the states with developmental 
assistance and to monitor and evaluate consolidated federal programs. 
Traditional reliance on a separate USOE salary and expense (S^E) budget to 
provide the staffing necessary for program development assistance, monitoring 
and evaluatioti has proven inadequate. 

Any program consolidation proposal must include consideration of additional 
factors: accountability, strategy and funding. Under the ECS proposal, program 
consolidation block grants would go to the state agency legally designated as 
responsible for elementary and secondary education--usuany a state department 
of education. Public and public official accountability would be assured by 
requiring a separate state plan for each program consolidation area to be subject 
to the governor's approval after public hearings. These plans would have to be 
submitted to the U.S. Commissioner of Education — for information, not approval — 
before a state could be declared eligible to receive its block grant allocation. 
The Commissioner should be required to report annually to the Congress on the 
effectiveness of program consolidation activities in the various states. 

The consolidation of categorical programs should not be billed either as 
revenue sharing or grant consolidation, It is less than the former, more than 
the latter. Althoujjh the ECS proposal does not involve general sizpport funds, 
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it is our opinion that such funds are needed-- and that this is a need that 
must be dealt with in the very near future. 

Finally, while there is a beguiling simplicity to the argument that 
authorizations and funding levels are two different things and should be 
considered separately, political reality dictates serious consideration of 
anticipated first-year appropriations. RCS believes the minimum level of 
first-year funding should at least be equal to total fiscal 1972 appropria- 
.ions for al.l' programs involved in any consolidation package, plus a 10 
percent inflation factor. To provide less would transform program consolidation 
into program emasculation. 

RBMc:pcg 
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Senator Pell. Onr next witness is Dr. Pan! W. Brijr;rs, superintend- 
ent of tile Cleveland Pnblic Schools, repiTsentin<r the Conncil of the 
Great City Schools. 

T wonld add that Senator Taft 'was very sorry that he conld not 
be here to introdnce yon liiniself. lie is enjra<red on the floor, bnt ho 
asked tliat we proceed with tlMS hearinjr as sclieduled. He also sends 
his regards to be passed on to you. 

STATEMENT OE PAUL W. BRIGGS, SUPERINTENDENT, CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, REPRESENTING THE COUNCIL OF THE GREAT 
CITY SCHOOLS; ACCOMPANIED BY CONELLA C. BROWN, ASSIST- 
ANT SUPERINTENDENT, COMMUNITY RELATIONS; PETER P. 
CARLIN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, CONTINUING EDUCA- 
TION AND SPECIAL PROJECTS; JACK NAIRUS, DIRECTOR, COM- 
PENSATORY EDUCATION 

Mr. PmcGS. Thank you xctvy much, Mr. Chairman and Senator Staf- 
ford. I have bronjrht with me several assistants. 

Senator Pkll. Would yon introduce them please. 

Mr. BniOfis. Tliey are'Ms. Conella C. Brown, assistant superintend- 
ent, comnnmity relations; Mr. Peter P. Carlin, assistant superin- 
tradent, continuin^r education and special projects; and Dr. Jack 
Nairus. director, compensatory education. 

Senator Pf.ix. We are pleased to have all of you here. 

Mr. Rmoos. Fim of all let me identify myself. I am Paul W. RrijrfTS. 
superintendent of tlie Cleveland Pnb?ic Schools. I will be speakinjr 
primarily as superintendent of the Cleveland Public School System, 
however. I also represent the 20 larjrest school districts in the t'^nited 
States, the urban districts havinji; tirban problems. These districts 
perhaps have more at stake in this le^^islation than any of the other 
schoo^, districts in this country. 

T would like to further point out that I am one of the two or three 
superintendents in the United States who was in his present iob at 
the time the Elementally and Secondary Education Act was established, 
who still holds that job*, and who has had an opportunity to see ESEA 
develop, to sec it clianjre, and to see its impact. 

So today I would like to address myself to several thinjrs. One is 
what we have seeri happtn as a result of the catejrorical aid of the 
Elementarv and Secondary Education Act. second, to raise a couj)le 
of questions, and, finally, react to the so-called Better Soliools Aet. 

The Federal Government traditionally has concentrated its educa- 
tional spendinjr on pro<rrams of national concern, such as ajrrictilture, 
vocational education, manpower training?, science, and more recently 
profframs for the children of the poor, cateporical aid, attemptinjr to 
attack problems of the children of the poor. 

I feel very stroujrly that this kind of ivlationshi]) with the Federal 
Government; that is, identification of irreat national problems, pro- 
nsion of initiative, leadership, and funds; coordination with the Stat^ 
departments of education, the State governments, as well as the local 
school district, has enabled «nrenuine projrress, 

I would like to present se\'eral charts that describe our programs 
and a few problems. 

[First chart shown may be found on p. 1698.] 
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First of all. poverty has not boon wipod out in our urban conters. 
Tlio childron of tho poor aro still confined to the ^roat urban cantors. 
AVp ]^a^'(» a scIkk)] syst<»n} witli noarly 140.000 studonts. and in 1900. 
W.000ranio from poor homos. 

In 1070 that was inrroasod to 86,000: thoii 46.000: thon 50,000. This 
yonv moro than HS^OOO of our childron conio from homes that are 
bolow tho povorty level. 

LEVKL OF S^TTDKNT rOPUX^TION- 

Senator Stafforu. Excuse me. Mr. Chairman, may I ask two 
questions directly here. 
Senator Pkll. Please. 

Senator STArrour/. Has the student population remained fairlv con- 
stant during the years 1900 through 1973? 

Mr. BmoGs. That is a very ^rood question; because it has not. The 
number of stu<lents has dropped over 10.000 — if we put this in per- 
cent a <res it wouM lx» ev<'n more dramatic. 

The city of Cleveland enrolls 7 percent of the students in the State 
of Ohio and better than 25 percent of all the children of the poor. 
We have six schools where more than 97 percent of the students come 
fiom welfare families. 

DEFIXmoX OF POOR FAMILY 

Senator Stafford. Ijot me ask you one more question in order to 
nndei'staud the chart. Has the definition of a poor family changed 
durin^r the years 19G9 throu^jh 1973 ? 

^fr* rjRrfios. Yes. Tlie definition has chanpred somewhat. In other 
woi'ds, tliose fipireshavc been adjusted However the purcliasing power 
also hasohnnjiedcveM more dramatically. 

Senator Stafford, t^et me ask you then has the definition of a poor 
family in Cleveland remained fairlv constant in terms of real dollars 
in 1969? 

Mr. Brioos. This is ripht. If there is any conclusion to be drawn, it 
probably would be in the direction that tHe ]KK)r are poorer now than 
they were. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

Afr. Rrigos. You can see the extent of this problem. Critical to tho 
education of the poor is the Federal money that we have been able to 
rcc<»ivc. And, as a practicing superintendent over these years, T must 
say that I have se^u a steady decline in the ability of the school dis- 
trict to pupply revenue ne^^essas-y for the children of the poor. 

Our tax dtiplicate has dropped dramatically. Over the last 3 years 
in the city of Cleveland bv about SviO to $40 million. Cleveland is one 
of the few cities of the United States where the people ha^•e con- 
sistently ^rone to the polls and voted more money for schools. During 
my 9 years of tenure — I am starting my 10th year now in Cleveland — 
the people of the city of Cleveland have voted to increase their taxes 
by 137 percent. This has not happened in any other major city in this 
country. 

Therefore there is a great local effort Furthermore, the State of 
Ohio has improved its formula for us. But without the categorical aid 
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that fwe have had from the Federal Grovcmment. I do not believe the 
city of Cleveland could have clTectively provided for the children of 
the poor. 

[(Jhart 2 shown, may be found on p. 1699.] 

This next chart shows how we are spending: our Federal money. 
We spend 92 percent of the money wc receive under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act for basic skills, and 8 percent for 
administration. 

Senator Stafford. Would you define basic skills for xis. 

Mr. Brioos. Yes, and in anticipation of your quei^tion we have a 
definition here: 54.2 percent of the total amount wc receive fxom 
ESEA is spent on reading ; 27.5 percent on mathematics ; and 10.3 per- 
cent on supportive services. 

Some or that amount is used for businp youngsters to reading clinics 
or rcadig centers; some of it is for dental services, psychological serv- 
ices, and similar supportive services for poor students, as well as for 
their parents. 

Administration, again, is exactly 8 percent. 

Wo do not have trouble with tne direction of our money or where 
it is going as far as basic skills are concerned. 

It IS interesting to note the age of the students on whom 'wc con- 
centrate our funds. 

[Chart No. 3 shown, may be found on p, 1701.] 

For example, we spend 16.7 percent ot our money for 2,301 students 
in the preschool level. 

In tne other elementary grades we spend 72.1 percent for 9,926 
students. 

We spend 11.2 percent at the age level above the sixth grade with 
programs involving 1,558 students. I might say, however, that all of 
this portion is spent below the high school level ; in fact, most of it is 
concentrated on the transitional classes desipied to help poor children 
easily make the transition from junior high school to senior high 
school, with all kinds of additives for their educational program. 

Our heavy concentration, therefore, is in early childhood and in the 
elementary years. 

[Chart No. 4 shown, may bo found on p. 1702.] 

Here is a chart which may at first appear a little complicated, but 
it is very easy to understand, I thihk it is one of the most significant 
pieces of research fv^hich I have seen recently [pointing]. 

This line represents the national average ot reading readiness of 
first graders in the United States. In other words, 68 percent of all 
studente in the United States who enter the first grade in eny school 
this fal! are ready to be taught reading. 

We Imve 92 schools in the city of Cleveland with more than 33 per- 
cent of the students at poverty levels, 6 of these have more than 90 
percent^ Looking at these schools with high concentrations of the poor 
children, we find that in 1968, before effects of our preschool program 
could be seen — we began 2 years prior — 61 percent of the children 
f i*om poverty schools were ready for reading. That was well below the 
national average. 

The next year, in 1969, the first children who had the benefit of 
2 years of preschool education entered elementary school. Seventy- 
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four percent of these students were ready to learn reading. The na- 
tional average was 68. 

Then, the percentage steadily increased from 61 to 74 to 79 to 82 to 
85. And, this fall, the rending readiness of first graders in Cleveland's 
ghetto schools is 87 percent. 

This kind of evidence demonstrates that categorical aid from the 
Federal Government in Cleveland concentrated on hasic skills, poor 
children, in early elementarv' levels is beginning to show results. 

Sent^tiOr SrAFFonn. Mr. Bfiggs, I hate to keep intcrnipting. 

Mr. BuTor.s. You are asking very good questions, Senator. 

Senator SxAFFonn. Would you tell mc wl:.at you mean when you say - 
a child is ready to Ik* taught reading when he enters the first grade? 

Mr. BuTGOR. This means that the child has reached sufRcient emo- 
tional and educational maturity to be exposed to and to comprehend 
the fii^st basic ix^ading lessons. 

As you kno\\\ in so many of the homes of the poor* reading is not 
one of the family activities. For this reason our preschool programs 
have heavy enipfiasis on relationships with the motlier. We bring the 
mother into the school for a couple vears, even mothers %vho sometimes 
cannot read themselves. We have tliem on our committees, helping to 
select books and helping to set up an atmosphere whoro readmg bo- 
comes important. 

This even leads to the opening of libraries and the flow of materials 
into the home. Wb work with anybody and everybody who will assist 
in just creating a feeling that there is something exciting about red- 
ing. All of these things bring a child earlier to a readiness for reading. 

Too often in our ghetto schools, children come into the first grado 
W2th no orientation or sensitivity to reading, and no evidence that 
reading is important. They have not seen it at home, Lhore aro no 
boolcs, no pictures, no magazines, no newspapers. 

So wc have been concentrated vorj% very heavily on reading. As 
one ghetto mother said to me not too long ago, '"You know, Mr. 
Superintendent^ the best place to start reading? is to parallel it with 
potty training." She said, "When you arc toilet training children, 
this the time to start reading: to children." 

Wo do not hvive such a unit in the Cleveland schools. 

Senator Stafford. That could result in a lifelong habit, I might 
say. 

'Thank you very much. 

fChart/No. 5 shown may he found on p. 1703.] 

Mr. B*5iG0fi, Wo have some interesting significant results calling for 
careful scrutmy and investigation. 

This group represents nonproject pupils in title I schools. This 
group rcprr^sents project pupils in title I schools, and, as yon know, 
your guidelines — not the lawy-do not allow us to enroll in special 
programs all those who are eligible. 

Taking at last year's nonpioject pupils in project second and 
third grades we measured growth in reading by months. In a 9-month 
period, which is a period of measurement, the nonproject pupils in 
reading under normal programs impro\^d 6.5 months. But the proj- 
ect pupils in the same school, having more severe handicaps than non- 
project pupils, but with having the concentrated effort in reading, im- 
^ proved, on the average, 10 months. 

ERIC 
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In other words, the reading!: growth pattern of oliildren from the 
poor, particularly in our phetto schools, inipi-oved more than the na- 
t iounl averape. This tells us tha^ Mie. kind of concentration that we are 
experiencin^r with the quality of prop-ams that we have been able to 
develop ishrinfriujrabouta real improvement. 

The same thiu^if is happeninjr in mathematics, maybe even more 
drauintically. Our nonproject studeuts in project schools show 8 
months' growth in mathenuiticf?. But the project students in tlie proj- 
ect schools show 11 months' j]^rowth in niathcuialics. Tliis deuionstrates 
that if we can <ret the youn<rsters, concentrate services^ and <lo the 
thin/rj=^ that title I has allowed us (o do. we can in (his country brinfr the 
reading level of our city urban children up dramatically. 

This is why, ^?entlcnien. I have to Ix; for categorical aid, because you 
are zeroing in with a rifla-like ajiproach to a vciy distinct problem. 

fChart 0 shown may be found on p. 170k] 

When we tflke a look at wljo liappens to bo served and who is not 
served, we find that title I now in our city serves 13,785 students or 
49.2 i)ercent of tliose cliildi*en who arc elipblo to be served in the proj- 
ect schools. 

Pupils wlio are not served but who are eligible number 14,215 or 
50.8 percent. 

I want to rjiiise a question here. Last December 15, I believe it was, 
the Federal District Court in Toledo ruled that the Cleveland Boanl 
of Education was practicing a new kind of discrimination in the food 
prporam, l>ecause not all poor cliildren were bcinjj: fed. 

The court in effect said to us if j'ou feed one child from a poverty area 
and do not feed another, you therefore arc practicing discrimination 
against the one you are not feeding. 

We cannot argue with that logic. We had a little trouble with the 
financing because the food program was not fully funded. We had real 
trouble with the financing. The court however said to us on financing: 
if you are able to teach reading, yon are able to feed children. 

I submit that if at the cafeteria table we are guihy of discrimination 
because we do not give a five meal to all poor children, we are equally 
guilty in the classmom, nt the classroom desk, when one-half of the 
children who qualify because of poverty and also because of the loca- 
tion of their homes are not served, l>ecause of the guidelines of title T 
being restrictive. 

*\Vlnle I strongly favor categorical aid — we referred a moment ago 
to the rifle approach — I would like to have just a little bigger l>ore 
rifle so that we hit a little larger target. It is unfortunate for us to have 
children in our classrooms where we have the tcchnolog>- and the 
knowhow to bring their basic skills closer to standard, and not do it 
because of certain Federal guidelines. 

[Chart 7 shown may be found on p. 1705.] 

The impact of Federal funds on our school system is considerable. 
We liave a little grocer}^ list of things that show the before and after. 
We go back Ite fore the act. With reading specialists in the Cleveland 
school district we had none. Now we liave 109. These are specialists. 
These are not classroom te4ichers, but these arc individuals who work 
with classroom teachers as well who work with children who have 
reading problems. 
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AVc had not a sinplo library open in the Cloveland public olemcntarv 
schools in AVc have l^nVibrarios now. It is needless for ns to teach 
roadinf^ if wo keep libraries closed. 

Conceniinfr adults in adult basic education, we have a city where 
r)0,000 adults cannot read or write. At t5ie present time 3,510 arc in 
basic education in*opran>s financed by Federal lefrislation, 

Chihlren eatinp breakfast, we now liuvo SH.OOO children each morn- 
ing in the city of Cleveland haviufr a free breakfast. We could take 
this money T sup])ose and spend it on truant officers to pro out and chasee, 
children and find them in the streets and brinfr them in. I do not know 
your experience with truant oflicor.s, but they have never been the preat 
success story of the Nation. 

The cliildren they do brinp in are not in a mood for education. Wo 
have taken our moiiey and \mt it in the direction of nieetinp some of 
the basic, fvmdameulal needs children have, and food is one of them. 

Wc have breakfast in the classroom with the teacher and her stu- 
dents. It has created an atmosi>here that has the child feclinp the 
school is more closely i-elated to some of his more, human needs. 

Tho attitude of the children improves tranendously. As T told your 
collGapues over in the House a few years apo, we startwi the propram 
fii^st witli a pilot i)ropraui that we did not announce, to which wo 
pavo no publicity locallj'. 

We took the school with the liiphest incidenc<*. of absenteeism, not 
droi^out.^. and wc quietly stai'ted sei'vinp bi-eakfast. That school 
move ripht around 22 other schools as far as attendance was 
concerned. 

We asked the teachers to pive ns sometbinp very subjective— 
cei1:ainly not scientific. We asked what happened to the wav yon have 
marked the younpstei-s in roadinpnnd matliematics? Would you let us 
look at your l)ooks? Four or five of them said yes; they opened their 
lx)oks, and they showed tliey were piving these younpstcrs a better 
prade in rendinp. 

Xow. T doubt if their readinp had immediately improved, but the 
attitude and tho relationshiji between the teacboi-s and the pupils had 
improved so tliat education could move ahead. This is very nnpoi-tant. 

Today we are feedinp 48.000 pupils a hot hnuh in the Cleveland 
schools. We are under Federal court order now. We have to almost 
double that fipure before the end of the year. 

In vocational education classes we had 52 in 1964 and now we 
have 408. 

As to participants in manpower training, we had no programs in 
1964. and wo now have 1.373. 

With the handicajiped in vocational programs, we had zero then 
and wo havo now 666 handicapped students being prepared for em- 
ployment. 

In job placement for our innercitj* students, wo placed about 25 
])ercent on jobs in 1964. At the present time a 5-year average on 
this now is 95 percent placement of those who want to work to 
havo jobs. 

Wo have pone back and stiidi^ those graduates 1 and 2 years after- 
wards to find out what had happened. We find that SO percent are still 
working, and 50 percent of them have had a promotion. 
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Thcso aro some of the ways wo have boon spendin^r outside tho 
field of just basic oxincation some of tho moneys from tlio Federal 
Government. 

Senator Stafford. IVfr. Brisrfrs, one question here occurs to luo, while 
we have the finruros in front of us. The 48.000 who daily roooivo a 
Federal funded lunch, is that lunch pro\nded irrespct'tive of the pov- 
erty or nonpoverty situation of the student ? 

Mr, Brioor. W6 are ffoin^ to phase this lunch into the olemontan\ 
Wo have had no cafeterias in our elonientary schools. Wo started 
with the junior hi^rh schools and now we have taken the school of 
the bi^rffo^t incidence of poverty and put in kitchens- We have ;rone into 
a svstems approach. 

W<i do now have a central kit<jhon capable of turnincr out 100.000 
meals a day. We arc usinf^ the {systems approach to get these meals 
priced low while maint-ainino: quality. 

We do not have the satellite kitchens — receiving? kitdiens — in our 
elementary schools completed suJHciently to increase tho numbers. 

Now, the individuals who fjet free lunches are those who qualify 
under Federal poverty p:uidelines. They are children from the poof, 
and all children from poverty are so qualified. We have the eli^ribility 
lists not from our own makeup but rather frdm tli« welfare depart- 
ment. The compnter jrives the list oi those s^tYidents who are eligible. 

Senatnr Stafford. Do you supply a Im^k to others wlio can afford 
to pay for it? 

Mr. Brtgos, Yes, we do; and wochar^re^l^rthat. 

Senator Stafford. How much is that ? 

Mr. Brtoos. Li the high schools this year I believe it is 50 cents, 
up 5 cents froU last year; and I thinW 30 cents in the elementary 
grades. 

By the wny, we have not ^rone to peanut butter and jelly this year; 
we still have meat on the menu. 
fChart 8 shown xmy be found on p. 1706.] 

Now there are two other areas of concern. I just want to touch on 
this briefly. I think one of the great things this Congress has done a 
few years ago was to make it possible for us to hire i?'?yidvantaged 
youth in the summer. We were really interested in 1965 and 196G in 
the days of the riots — ^Watts riots and so on — in seeing that the junior 
and high school youngsters had some activity in the summer. 

By the way, I might point out we enrolled better than 80,000 stu- 
dents in summer programs in the public schools. But the summer job 
program was a very important one, and it was one that developed 
from a small beirinnincr with U3 in 10G5 with 794 students, and then 
it went up in 1966 to 1,500. 

In 1966 we began saying, let's put some educational components into 
this. It is not enough to have children picking up paper on the streets. 
Let's get some education into it. 

W6 got some orientation, some guidance and soKie education, devel- 
oping a continuing kind of thing. We hoped that we could use employ- 
ment in the summer to tie children in with the fact that we want them 
back in school in the fall ; that they have to finish up. In 19G7, we had 
3,900 students* 
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You notic^e the orange starts increasing:. That is the amonnt of money 
spent, on educational components. Last year cnrolhnent went up to 
12,457. Then revenue sharing hit, and we are down to »*^966 pupils as 
the dollars went through the political channels of city hall. 

I have included in the testimony some editorials from the daily 
newspapers which indicate the dissatisfaction with this kind of 
channeling, "We no longer are eligible as a school district* — we are 
independent fi'om city hall — but we ai'e no longer eligible by the De- 
partment of Labor to make contracts with the Department of Labor for 
the summei' employment program. We may subcontract, if city hall 
wants to subcontract with us. 

You will find in the testimony details on the program this summer 
whei'e we did subcontract finally after city council refused to allow the 
use of any money unless the school district administei'ed part of the 
program. Council wanted us to do all of it. Finally a compromise was 
reached where we got 3,066 jobs, and the city took the rest. 

Interestingly enough, we have been able to develop an interesting 
and an exciting complex with the education component. We have been 
able to get vocational money to complement the money we have, so 
that if we put a boy in a jol) in maybe a county higliway department 
shop, woi'kmg on machinery, and he had to do welding, we gave him 
training in welding that paralleled the job he was doing. 

Wo have about 200 teachers in vocational education involved in thi.s, 
so that every job that called for woi'k also called for training. If we 
went into cutting grass and trimming shrubs, we also brought a horti- 
culturist in so that those yoiuigstors knew what they were doing, how 
they should be doing it, and also developing a little degree of pride in 
their work. The Geologists have boen very pleased with this kind of 
program. 

Then for the better students, for those wlio were doing very good 
work academically but were from the families of the poor, we made an 
arrangement with several of our colleges, and went out and got founda- 
tion money so that we enrolled those youngsters in summer programs 
on the campus of one or two or three or four colleges and universities 
where they secured credits-in-escrow, so at the time of graduation, if 
they wanted to transfer that credit to another college or utilize it in 
that college, they niijjht. 

Their work experience was on that campus. Many times it was in 
libraries. These kinds of things I believe in very strongly. There is a 
place in this country for work experience in a new kind or relationship 
with education in the summer months where we are not tied down 
with the traditions that we have built up so strongly in education. 

I regret very much however^ that the practice now of the Department 
of Labor is that there shall be no contract with any public school sys- 
tem in the United States. That lias nothing to do with the laws you 
have passed. That has something to do however with, the present. 

Senator Pell. Is that- a question of law or administrative practice ? 

Mr. Briv^^gs. Administrative practice solely. The law is clear. 

I would mereW refer to another area that we have had some prob- 
lems with, and 1 do not mean to belabor the point, but as far as the 
Emergency School Aid Act is concerned, this is one I think needs a 
great deal of scrutiny. 
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Senator Pell. Wo will look into it. The full coniniitt^> exorcises 
oversight of the Labor Dapartment. 

Mr. Briggs. Wo have fifone through frustrations with tliis act. The 
children of Cleveland, I submit, nro as needy as any frhetto children 
in the United States. To date wo have not been able to' qualify. We have 
been promised, we have been told, we have been assured of qualifica- 
tion over and over. We have not been able to. We loiow the school dis- 
tricts that have been funded also do not qualify but had exceptions. 

With this I merely say that in Cleveland, as well as the 20 lar«:est 
cities in the United States, we have felt comfortaW^? with categorical 
aid. Wo feel that this is a way to prevent dissipation of those fimds for 
general purposes. We would encourage extension of the kinds of pix)- 
gram that we have seen, updating them so that they meet the real 
national needs, particularly those of the children of the poor in our 
largo cities. * 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of making this presenta- 
tion this morning, Senator. 
Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 
Senator Stafford? 

VIEWS OK S. 3138 

Senator Stafford. I have just one question that I would like to ask 
for Senator Beall, Mr. Chairman, and then I will drop out. 

Senator Beall has asked me to ask you if you are familiar with the 
bill which he has sponsored with Senator Dominick of Colorado — 
S. 3138— the Elementary School Emphasis Act of 1973. 

Mr. Briggs. I have only just been apprised of this. I am not familiar 
with the details. Members of our staff have shown a great interest in 
this. 

Senator Stafford. Have you any personal reaction to, at this 
moment, or would you rather reserve and supply it for the record? 

Mr. Briggs. I would like to prepare for the record a position on this. 

Senator Stafford. That would be appreciated, Mr. Briggs, if you 
would do that. Thank you. 

[The information referred to had not been received by the sub- 
committee when this hearing record went to press.] 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fzu^ Do you see any possibility of museums in Cleveland 
being woven into the educational process? Would that dilute your 
costs too much? 

Mr. Briggs. No ; I think that we have to make education exciting. I 
think we have to tie in the cultural organizations of a city. Cleveland 
is very fortunate as far as museums are concerned, as you may know, 
Senator. 

We are utilizing them to a great extent, I do not think we should 
t-ake present moneys and dilute programs, I think the time has come in 
this coimtry for us to give the highest priority to the education of the 
most disadvantaged of the country, and that is \^he children of the poor. 

I am a strong believer that we have to do ',nore in the arts. Ii you 
look at the history of the arts in this country, they not only survive but 
they prosper many times during the great period of stress, the great 
periods of problems. 
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I think tliat wc need to take the arts into the scliools, and we need to 
take the children out of tlic schools to tlie arts. I would like to think 
that maybe some day I could get some Federal funding for an assistant 
superintendent for the ai-ts from the ai-ts, not from education, but from 
the arts, to see tliat we have an open-door relationship with all those. 

Senator Peix. I completely share your enthusiasm in this regard. 

I have another question. "Why do the small children pay 30 cents and 
the bigger children 50? Is. that because their lunch is bigger? 

Mr. BuTGGS. Yes. Thei*c is a difference in the portion. Also we have-^ 
T think been able to apply our systems approach to the elementarj', 
and we have not to the same extent in the secondary. We have no indi- 
vidual cafeterias which prepare food in the elementarj% but Ave have 
a deep-freeze system and ii systems approach probably that is the finest 
in the Mation, and this has brought the cost down. 

Senator Pku., Thank you very much. The charts that you presented 
and any othei-s you care to leave will be put into the record, 

Mr. Briggs. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Briggs, tjliaits, and other informa- 
tion follow :] 
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1 am Paul W. Brlggs,- Superintendent of the Cleveland public Schools. It 
is a distinct hor:or and pleasure to be here today. 1 appreciate this opportunity 
to discuss the. impact of federal assistance on the Cleveland Public Schools over 
the years and to share with you some of our concerns and successes as they rclnte 
to federally- funded programs. . - 

The federal government has traditionally concentrated its educational 
spending on programs of national concern, such as a^jiiculture, vocational 
educnCion, manpower training, science, and more recently, special programs for 
the chi-ldren of the poor, in every instance this team attack on our problems 
by the federal government and local schools has brought about success. 

^ This Congress has established a good record regarding its concerns over 
the educational needs of urban children. The heading of this committee today 
is another indication of your continued leadership. 

Poverty has not been abolished in our cities. On the contrary, the families 
of tlie poor are to be found in large concentrations in the great urban areas of 
America. 

Cleveland is the largest city in Ohio. The school district is the lar^:;est 
in the state, enrolling seven i>ercent of all Ohio school children. However, 
our school district enrolls one-fourth of the children from welfare families in 
the state. 

CHART 1 Since 1969, the number of school children in Clevc>land on public assistance 

has nearly doubled. While ve had 30,931 school-age children on welfare Just four 
years ago, we have 58,526 today. 

It Ifi this large number of poor children- to whom we must address ourselves 
and upon whom we must concentrate our efforts. The poor of the urban arens need 
supportive services and programs designed to overcome the effects of poverty/ 
Through education we upgrade people both socially and economically. 
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At a time vhen we enroll more and more poor Vupils, we sec a steady decline 
In the amount of tax revenue available to the Cleveland Public Schools. This 
decrease Is attributable to a lowering of tax values In Cleveland, although the 
voters have Increased their property taxes X37 percent since 1964. 

As the economically more able are deserting the city for the suburbs and 
as Industry is leaving as well, the Inner city is becoming a pocket of poverty 
and the home of the unemployed. Regretfully, our schools reflect this impoverished 
status. 

Critical to our efforts In overcoming racial isolation and poverty is 
assistance from the federal government. Through the years we have been very 
fortunate In having a comfortable relationship with officials of the federal 
government, and as a result of federal funds, we have been able to mount many 
and varied programs in Cleveland. 

The largest portion of our federal allocation Is funds from the Title 1 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 1 am one of the few 
superintendents of a major urban school system who can discuss the entire 
evolution of programs made possiMe by ESEA. 1 was superintendent in Cleveland 
before ESEA became law and 1 have watched it develop through the years. 

In the new school year which is Just beginning we have in operation twelve 
Title 1 projects serving more than 13,000 pupils. Our projects are fully 
described In the booklet entitled, "Focusing on Changing Needs/' accopipanying 
this statement. 

In Cleveland we have been careful to insure that support provided under 
Title I has In every instance been a supplement to and not a substitute for 
local resources. The comparability report required by ESEA Title I law shows 
that not one Cleveland Title 1 school was non-comparable during the 1972-73 
school year. This aeans that Title I funds were Indeed over and above those 
given to all pupils enrolled In the system. 
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Cleveland has coordinated Che u«e of its Titlr^ I funds with other 
federal and state monies to provide extra services to pupils ii^o Mve In 
low Income areas. Sane of the State of Ohio funded programs for dlsadvsntaged 
pupils are described in the booklet* "Until It Happens to a Child,*' which ^Iso 
accompanies this statement. 

Our efforts with Title I funds have been concentrated on Improving and 
reinforcing basic learning skills for the children nott In need of such 
assistance. ITiey especially help prepare younger .chl Idren for school experiencxs. 
Other programs are designed to prevent and overcome deficiencies In basic subject 
areas. Emphasis also Is placed upon individualizing and customizing Instruction 
for those pupils with deficiencies. 

Now entering our nlhth year of experience with Title I programs, we have 
some exciting success stories to relate which are attributable to these funds. 

aiAKT 2 Ws have concentrated services provided with Tltr.e I funds mainly on 

reading «nd Dathestatics skills. In fact, 92 percent of our current TUl«r I 
funds Is being spent on teaching and reinforcing basic skills; the resialnlng 
8 percent Is being spent for administration. Of the expenditure for basic 
skills, 54.2 percent is spent on readiffjig; 27.5 percent Is spent on natheavatics; 
and 10.3 percent Is spent on survices such as health care» counselors, parent 
advisors, and psychologists which support the teaching nf these basic &kllls. 

CHAKT 3 It is also Interesting to note that Title I services are concentrated 

on younger pupils. The largest numbers served are 2»301 pre^school children 
and 9,926 elementary pupils. Only 1,556 pupils enrolled In our secondary 
schools are currently recipients of Title I services. 
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This concentration of funds h«s been highly effective^ as evidenced 
by the results In achievement which program pupils have bhowed during the 
past few years. It Is in the achievement of our poor pupils that the success 
of our TUle I funds Is mainly shown. 

For nearly 1,800 pre-school youngsters from disadvantaged families, we 
have the Ch^.ld Development Project, located in 4^ centers. Studies hav« shown 
that this project has significantly raised the school achievement and social 
competency of children. The Child Development experience is supplemented 
a kindergarten folJow-up program. 
CHART A Ttie percentage of children in Title I Schools exhibiting average or above 

readiness tor the ti\'st grade has steadily increased from 61 percent In ]968 
to 87 pe.rcent this year. The national average Is 68 percent. 

Participants in our Child Development Project have had higher attendance 
records up to four years later following participation In the project when 
compared with children wlth«rut ChiLld Development experiences. 

Our Pre'Trlmary Project, for children aged S to 7 years, who are emotlonall 
sotially, and intellectually immature, last year resulted In 43 percent of the 
participants developing the social and learning readiness to return to their 
regular elementary classrooms rather than being enrolled in special education 
clasfieft. 

A follow-up survey of Pre-Prlmary partlclp£nts vrfto were referred to 
regular classes over a four and one*t;t«lf year period reveals that 67 percent 
were still enrolled in re^lar classrooms. 
DtART S Looking ^t the of feci of Title I reading prograna in grades 2 and 3, where 

we concentrate our efforts and money, V9 find that the program pupils in these 
grades made greater gains than those were not enrolled in the programs-. 
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We find simlUr results if we consider mathera«tiC8 achievement amonf; third, 
fourth, and fifth graders. Once again, project participants' gains were 
greater than those made by non-project pupils. 

Generally, we have shown gains for Titl« I participants of at least one 
vtar's growth in reading and math for each month of participation in a program. 
OiART b Even though we have concentrated our Title I funds on reading and 

mathematics for younger-aged children, there are many children whom we are 
unable to iicrve; man? of these pupils are at *^he upper grade levels. It is 
estimated that we presently have 28,000 pupils who are behind in basic skills 
«nd \Aio qualify for Title 1 services; but we will be able to serve only 13,875 
of these this year. To serve the remaining pupils would require an additional 
$11,000,000 over and above wtiat we estimate we shall receive this year. 

Although increased amounts of «>oney must first be provided to serve all 
of the pupils who qualify in T^ile I schools, it it not a solution to the over- 
all problem of giving assistance to poor children no matter in which school area 
they reside. A difficult situation exists when a school system is forced by 
federally-established guidelines to discriminate agji^nst children who are, in 
every way, qualified for Title 1 services, except for the fact that they happen 
to live in a school area where the concentration of poverty is not great* The 
children I am referring to are children from low-income families and are 
educationally disadvantaged* For example, two children living in Cleveland 
from low-income families who are educationally disadvantaged should be entitled 
to Title I services. If one child happened to live in a school area where there 
was not a high concentration of poverty, he would not receive Title I services* 
If the other child with similaf cif cunstancea lived in a v^hool area with great 
poverty, he would receive Title I services* 
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This psradox of being forced to discriminate against children is not true 
in feeding children of the poor» as required by court order. Presently, the 
Cleveland Public Schools are under ^ourt order to feed tvery child ^o qualifies 
for a free school lunch regardless of the school are^ In which he resides. If 
there is one child is fron a tow-income home, who attends a school In a high 
Income area, the school must maintain facilities to provide that child with a 
free lunch. The court is requiring the school system to feed, without dis> 
crimination, all children whose fanlUea meet the eligibility criteria of poverty 

The school system does not wish to discriminate against children who need 
either food or assistance In reading, but la forced to do so because of federally 
established guidelines and Inadequate funding. 
OURT 7 Other categorical federal funds have enabled us to maintain a high level 

of successful service to the children of Cleveland In other ways. 

In 1966» there was not a single library In Cleveland*s elementary 
schools. Today every one of our elementary schools has a library. ESEA 
Title 11 has been instt-unentcl in our efforta te stock these libraries with 
up'toodate quality materials, 

In a large metropolitan area such as Cleveland, adult education is a 
critical need. Along with our Adult Day Hlj^ School, one of the few 
facilities of its type in the country^ we offer adult classe» in S? locations 
throughout the city. A total of 3,S10 adults were enrolled In adult basic 
education classes last year largely through futtds provided under the Adult 
Un&ic Education Acr>, 
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Another area of special concern to ut In Clevei«nd is nutrition. A 
hungry child does «^^t learn as veil as a weU>f«d child. 

Each nornlng breakfast is served to nearly 25,000 elementary children 
Tnainly through funds made avsllable to ua through the nutrition Act. 

This past spring ve served hot lunchas In 8A elementary and secondary 
and special schools participating In the National School Lunch Prograa. Kach 
school day an average of 31,987 elementary children vere served lunch, 
approximately 25,300 of these vere aervcd free to needy children. In the 
secondary schools, an average 16,719 lunches vere served dally last year 
under the National School Lunch Progratn; of these 11,566 were free. This wetk 
the number of eletnentary schools serving hot lunches has increased from 64 
to 97. 

In a large metropolitan area >uch aa Cleveland, technical-vocational 
education Is a critical need. In 19^4, our system offered S2 classes in 
vocational education. lUVi year, In tvo ^itc|uslvely vocational high scl'mols, 
in two manpower training facilities, ^nd In all IS comprehensive high schools, 
we are offering 409 vocational classes. 

Another ares of continuing and Increasing ^^portance Is our manpower 
program. The federally-funded Manpower Training Center offers a job training 
program for dlaadvantaged » unemployed, and underemployed men and vomen In a 
five county area^ More than 9,000 adulta haVtf been served since the center 
opened in 1965, 

The Cleveland Public Schools offer vocatlv^nal prograsM to handlfapped 
students. Including the eduf^ably mentally retarded and the deAf and crippled, 
in such areas as baklr»g, shoe tepalr, and power sewing. These projects serve 
666 handicapped pupils. 
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Kducjtion of the handicapped is especially important to us in Cleveland. 
Mc l>ovc a new school for the de9f. We have a special school for the (ihysicnlly 
handicapped, ,ind special classes for the blind and partially sighted are offered 
throughout the system. 

0\'cr the past seven years, the Job Development ProRram of the Cleveland 
Fublic Schools has placed in Jobs an average of 93 percent of those inner-ctty 
hiuh school graduates desiring work. This average has been maintained in recent 
year:; jn spite of the difficult economic times. 

Die Cleveland Public Schools have been very effective in manpower endeavor;; 
Our cumulative Job training and Job placement record speaks for itsL'lf. 

The Clt'voland Public Schools* School Neighborhood Youth Corps (SNYC) 
has been cited as one of the nation* s finest. We have been involved in this 
program, funded by the U. S. Department of tabor, since 1963. 

SNTC is a practical work experience for in<school youth 14»-2J years of 
Age from low- income families. The program is designed to provide employment 
so ;.hat youth can earn money while they remain in school. The SKYC program 
encourages young people to finisti high school, to develap work habits and to 
• consider |io«t>high school training or college. 

niAKT K During the first year of the program we served nearly 800 needy 

younK<>ters. In 1972 we served 12,437 disadvantaged you'ig people^ although 
this number dropped to 3,966 during 1973^ 

]n 1V6S. this program was strictly k Job program. Beginning in 1966 
students began to spend pare of their assignment in academic work; this 
focus increased to the point where this sunmer 42 percent of the participants 
spcM pari of their time in academic work. 
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The Cleve];)nd Public SchooU navO received addit!<7na] support for the 
educational component of its SNYC program. The Department of Vocational 
Education of the State of Ohio has supplied grants lotalinij $566,000 for 
vocational training In conjunction with SNYC summer work experience. 
$200,000 was made available to the Cleveland Public Schools for this purpose 
in the summer of 1973. Such programs as Horticulture, Printing, Building 
Maintenance, Appliance Repair, Woodwork, and Auto Repair provided the youth 
with high school credit together with appropriate Job training. 

Another SNYC educational component was the "Go To College" program. This 
program, now in Its fourth year, is designed to assist young people in having 
a worthwtiilc experience on a college campus and earn college credits while still 
enrolled in high school. During the past four years, foundations have 
contributed $63,000 to the "Go To College" program. In the summer of 1973, 
a foundation grant of $23,000 provided the cost of tuition, books, and program 
coordination. 

Despite our successes with this program through the years, a dispute han 
arisen regarding Us sponsorship. 

The progress of the Schools' Neighborhood Youth Corps was seriously 
threatened in 1972 when the Department of Labor approved a transfer of this 
successful program from the prime sponsorship of the Cleveland Board uf 
Education to the City of Cleveland. In 1972, a compromise was reached with 
the City of Cleveland and the total management and fiscal responsibility for 
the program were subcontract^'l to the Cleveland Public Schools. In 1973, however, 
a compromise could not be reached. In 1973 negotiations began In March on 
the subject of the management of the 1973 gunner program between the City of 
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Cleveland and the Board of Education. The -Cleveland City Council passed 
legislation which subcontracted a substantial part of the program to the 
Cleveland Public Schools. However, this legislation was vetoed by the Mayor. 
Seven days after the sumrner program started at the end of June, the Mayor 
granted 2,218 job slots for youth to the Cleveland Public Schools. Later in 
the summer, the Mayor granted an additional 1,748 Job slots to the Cleveland 
Public Schools. Thus, th-e Cleveland Public Schools had, under a subcontract 
Crotn the city, the n:inaRcnient and fiscal control of 3,966 job slots. Of these, 
almost one-half participated in vocational training associated with their work 
experience. 

Attached to this testimony are several editorials and news articles 

which appeared recently in the two major newspapers in Cleveland. These 

articles reviev th<! city's role in the SNYC prosrafft. The following, quote 

from an editorial of the ^'Cleveland Plain Dealer" of Sunday, September 2, 1973 

assesses the city's role In SNYC: 

"The result has b^en unfortunate. The operation by the 
city has been far from smooth, and many needy youths 
have had to wait a long time to get paid. For many of 
the boy and girl teenagers, their suimer employment was 
their first actual participation in the wage • earning 
process. Ic is too bad that their Initial venture was 
disillusioning. Maybe next year, if there Is a suinner 
youth Job program (and we hope there is because the idea 
is sound), the school board will be given full charge 
again to do the job for which it Iti equipped..." 

We are also discouraged with the exclusion of the Cleveland Public Schools 
from funding under the Emergency School Aid Act. 

As early as March 23, 1973, we submitted a number of documents, most of 
wliich were policies adopted by the Cleveland Board of Education, wliich we 
believed represented a plan for the "reduction of minority group isolation,*' 
as requested by ESAA guidelines. No definitive statement of what constitutes 
a desegregation plan to reduce racial isolation appeared in the guidelines nor 
has the Office of Civil Rights informed us of their criteria for determining 
eligibility. 
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Wlicn the Regional office of Civil Rights had not responded by April 6, 1973, 
wc* called the Regional office of. Civil Rights and were advised to proceed since 
they saw no reason which would make Cleveland Public Schools Ineligible. On 
tlie basis of this advice^ our staff in cooperation with the District-Wide 
Advisory Conmlttee, proceeded to develop proposals. These proposals were 
revised, refined, rewritten, and resubmitted numerous tUncs by staff oicnbers 
at the direction and guidance of both the Ohio Office of Education and tK* 
Regional Office of Civil Rights. 

On Kay 6, 1973 wc were advised that a review of Cleveland's proposal had 
been made and the additional information needed was relative to the selection 
of a particular school site, During the following week there was daily 
consultation with the Cleveland Office of Civil Rights and doc^oncntatlon 
regarding the scliool site was submitted to the Cleveland and Chicago offices. 

On May 25, 1973 we were advised that a meeting had been scheduled with 
the Regional Office of Civil Rights staff in Chicago on Tuesday, May 29, 1973 
for Cleveland personnel. 

On May 29, 1973, after a conference of approxltoately three hours It was 
determined that Cleveland could become ellglbl'e only If a written statement 
was made to the effect that the selection of a particular junior high school 
site prevented a near-by senior high school from becoming a racially isolated 
itchool . 

It is important to note that after hearing our explanation to the effect 
that the junior high school In question vas placed on a site that would insure 
optimum integration, we were told by thi: Civil Rights Office staff th'^t It was 
unfortunate that this legislation tended to penalize such an effort. In short, 
if this school had opened segregated and we had, through some procedure, 
desegregated It eligibility would have been forthcoming. 
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While we appreciate their apologies and expressions of sympathy, we were 
appalled Ko know that a school district's policy and a plan to effectively 
insure integration would be used against it in securing funding under ttiis 
legislation. We ere confused further by 4II of this in view of the fact that 
the Cleveland prcposals were described by the Office of Education as ''exemplary." 
Our proposals would have provided both strong educational components as well jfis 
a fu/t)ier reduction in racial isolation in the Cleveland schools. 

It is an additional discouragement for personnel in I'ne Cleveland Public 
Scliools to know that other urban school districts were given special considerations 
for determining eligibility when it was reported that their proposals did not 
meet the Emergency Scliool Aid Act regulations and guidelines. 

It appears that the complexity and contradictions. of the legislation 
and guidelivies of ESAA es{cluded rather than included districts who had 
evidenced a strong commitment to reduce racial isolation and improve quality ' 
cducat ion. 

Tlie funds provided up to now through federal legislation for education 
have given us great hope. The help which they have provided has shown that 
such resources can have a significant impact on the problems schools face. 
At this critical time in our history when federally-funded programs are 
revealing progress, it is essential that we take a firm position for continued 
support of education. 

AS a superintendent I have to be pragmatic. I have to be for the things 
that work best for our children. In Cleveland, both ESEA Title 1 and other 
federally-funded programs have been most effective in delivering the kinds of 
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categorical money Chat cannot be dissipated and cannot be used clsewticre. 

I atR comfortable with the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and other 
existing legislation relative to educatiiDn and the way it is administered. We 
have experienced a good relationshop with our Ohio Department of Education and 
have found ihcm to be helpful. 1 must say that vc wovild like to see more federal 
dollars earmarked for our pupils mainly for two reasons. First, we are currently 
unable to serve all pupils who are eligible for various programs; as a result, I 
would recommend full funding for the various federal c/itegorical programs. 
Secondly, cur educational dollai* will not buy as much as it did last year and 
the year before because of Inflation; as a result, increased funding is necessary 
just to maintain past services; however, can we be satisfied with merely t'^c 
maintenance of last year's level of programs as long as more than half of the 
children ■ from the poor are still denied the special benefits under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act? 

I urge your serious consideration and strong .support in extending federal 
legislation which provides a direct delivery system to the special educational 
needs of pupils. Present categorical funding represents just that, and I 
recommend itscontinuation. 

Education is the. cure to urban ills. Without financial assistance from 
the federal government, education in America would be in serious trouble. 
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NUMBERS OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
CITY OF CLEVELAND 



CHART 1. 
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EXPENDITURE OF ESEA TITLE I FUNDS 
BY PROGRAM PURPOSE 
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NUMBERS OF PUPILS SERVED WITH ESEA TITLE 1 FUNDS 
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IMPACT Of FEDfRAL FUNDS 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
>964 - 1973 
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PARTICIPANTS IN MANPOWER TRAINING 0 1.373 

HANDICAPPED IN VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 0 666 

JOB PLACEMENT FOR INNJiR-ClTY GRADUATES 75% 95% 
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Oive tICHT AND THI f w "> H I Will FIND THU« OWN WAY 

The Cleveland Press 

THOAUS t lOAKOMAN. Editor tOBERT H. HARTMANN. luiinffu Manoe«r 
OHIO'S LARGEST EVEMNG NEWSPAPER 
Tuffidoy. Sapttmbftr 4, 1971 PAGE A • 




Snafu in summer jobs 



S«\r.ui vifF^.n ago thti nr»j9*,r^T took 
•fl tixOrpii) ir -.herity'i lumit^r job 
prc«(;tam Y«: ;idunfitteri tnd ixvij-^i.-^ti 
the progfib:, on balanre, i luccoii. 

In \tiji:)i providing ]obi, it «ai. 

But It J^l&o U obvious ihtt the city never 
d^d (nan4g« to come up w/th ine/fident 
method of paying the boyi and girla — tnd 
paying them od tine. 

IVie Mere frequent demonitrationt by 
younc M^ert «kho htdnl gotten their 
chKkJi anii were civtn a runaround about 
«hen they would y t^tid. The ruckut at 
the Convention Center a f»w dtyi ago, dur* 
iog which 13000 in checks wert stoteD, wta 
tht worst of many incidents. 

City Budget Director Vincent CamptocI* 
U bM defended tb*alDw-pty opfrtUon by 



sayihg sumr >outhk had gotten on b4h 
f)iy rolls ind I he refer « « careful, t}fne<<on< 
suming chKlk fud be msdr The troubi* 
sounds worse i; 'in th|t, (hough. 

If that «erf) the w>oIr p r o b 1 p m. it 
shouldn't havt tski^.ihC'isiHe Mtmmtr to 
straighten out. 

It aeems ap|)arent Ihst tht city took 
taort time SfgMlng about who would htvt 
tht control of Vb« program than it did in 
aetting up proredvurs to let that tht opert* 

tion would run smoothly, ^ 

"If I htd ft to do over igtin, I'd do it th» 
same way," Campanella his sstd. Wt hope 
not. Tht payroU fwrt of Uit aumnter jobs 
t-ro grain hts been f outad up from the lUrt 
The dty ^bouJd have learned lomethlnK 
fnnn tii^ nxM ao (he umt mlittkts will 
sot bt nptttMj D»n yetr. 
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THE PLAIN DEALER yf^ 

OHIO'S LARGEST NEWSPAPER ;V 

THOMAS VAIL * 
ROV O. KOVV THOMAS R. Gf THRIE 

Nfl po'H fi»fu'of.on fof 'wf'.f monthi tndtd MoK^< 31 I9?3 

DAItV 409,281 SUNDAY 514,756 

At hffd *>ilh ffi* At/4tt lt/fCO«/ of C'KotaitOtl. 
Pc^t ^AA CUvaUnd, OKie Sunday, S*pt«mb«f 1973 



City fails on jobs 

T^e ' trouble Uia( » nu/nbci of younj 
worktfi had coUeoing ihfir T»>thfckft 
iirdu Mm tummcr )ob& proiriim run by 
city IS nhr more pific of rvirlcncf (hat thf 
mayor'! officf was not prrpar^d to handlf 
th* project 

In previous yrarit the ClcveUnd bi»ard 
-*>f Education ran \ht> prograni. p<i>ron and 
til. Thlt >cav ihf city gnitl&iwsly allo^fU 
the school board lo o|r.''"vtf m i>ortion of thr 
program but rrtamcd v.ir nidior shiirr oi 
tob ptteemrntf itrrkr Ifil/'rallyiunded 

Th»1r««ult has bren unlortunatr. Thr 
operatlMl'by thr tiU has b««n far from 
(mooti), ftnd many nV^dy youth*, have had 
ii> wait « long time to get pjijd 

For many of the hay and gtrl teenajeri 
ilwt^ fmmner employment «a» (heir first 
actija^ pilrticipition in the u age • earning 
proctu. It it too bad that their iniUal ven- 
ture H«« dlsiJIusloning Maybe nett )ear. 
if there'll a summer youtJi Job poofirtm 
(and we Ktipe tKire is because the Idea i% 
stmA), the Khoo) board Hit] be given full 
i-harge *faii\ to do the job lor \vhtch it t< 
equipped, ano' City llal] l'i) what It did 
in othet yearn iu*i chec^ out the final 
results. ' 
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et Serious on 



Plalp Dealer 8^8-73 

Summer Jobs 



Alrd jobs in one (cciion of this communi* 
Ti summer Job program for youth. They 
^re unfilled because federal money got to 
9e school board U^f ur^ this particular 
ij^tch of jobs was uiKtjrpubUcizM. 

In view of the high unemploynent ratt 

Song inner-city adole»centi, this problem. 
ulUng from federal ttsol tardiness, U 
frobabl)- the most serious of several which 
fil^ve resulted from planning and manage 
^nt of this year's summer lobs program. 
m, Other diificutiies. as outlined in a l^it'm 
Dealer ser^e». have included idleness. un< 
iernioj^ation. red tapv in the application 
^k«cels and laV< p.tychecks. 
^ With its previous eKperience— and with 
I^U ai many job slots to filUthe school 



board seems to have Iteen niore successful 
t'uin the city admmistiatton in providing 
useful experiences for )oun(: people, but 
the w hole program hat been under a cloud 
berc as « re>ull ol Ihe prolonged conflict 
over who would run (t and of massive con- 
fusion over federal regulations. 

^' e x t year (he city and the Khool 
board must not wait until May or June to 
conduct their pottticat squat>ble over who 
will contract to spend the fecteral job mon- 
ey. N«u year priority must be plac«4 on 
the young people, not on pr;d« or politics. If 
the city administration is going to demand 
control again, it must show a witlinEnets tu 
learn how to do the job. 

The planning will have to start early 
and there must be cooperation all around. 
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The Plain Poalcr Tuesday August 7, IU73 



Youths Prefer Jobs Run by Schools 



Ry L>aa A. Yoitbfimrr 
ladKalWrlM L.H«ttoR 

Wlut has bren the rHrct 
at lurnlnt over control ot 
m 0 1 1 aummir )obi pro- 
crami for <UtK|- tf TiUfrd 

"Th/y'rc mniini; (ttinst 
uii." iai4 Milri, cm* 
pU>rd b>- the city'i pro> 
Crim ai i rrcrplioniit (or 
Nacionalitiei i>«r%K( Ctn- 
Irr. lUOl Huron HoadSK. 

"The jobi program itiuuld 
^alr lifpR left to Iht Khoot 
Iwaril - It iitfi beitrrlhat 
vil^." M]A TAm Milri. 19. 
(Uuehtpr o( Mr. ftitd Mr>. 
Jiihn MJri. Mi WtuiUrr 
AifBue \"K. Sh* (m. 
ployed itndtr \ht boatd k 
procrum (or ttirrr lUni- 
nifrs 

Kor (tie fint tmir in ninr 
vrail. Ihr ctlv. rjthrr lliiiii 
ihrOeifland jloard c( 
cation i( rontrollinj: tlic 
bulk of Dir tiunmcr jnli 
proRraaiv The boaid it op- 
rratiiis only a part of ttir 
trdrrally fundrd progranti. 

VbT right ) ( a r I . th( 
ftchool board oficratcil tht 
J>Chooli Nciijiiborliood 
YouOt Corp iSNVCI. Tin's 
>ummrr tt v » rrplactd ^^ 
two youti) )*tiblic Ivmpliit- 
mrnl PrnSramt f PKIN anil 
two Sttmnitr \rp«hl>whoort 



Youth I'ori.* ihNVCi. All ui 
enroUtci ar« (rom lovi- 
i\>coine famllitt 

Thr citr rmploxt abgul 
^.00b yautlii in its 
Ill-tniUion PEP and About 
S.aoO iiudentt in iik 
91 3 million 

Tlie itliofl] iMMiiU operjlv'o 

lu roo.Qoa rr.p for 

2300 )outl)l and Id rSO CO 
S.VYC hr u\»ml 1 WO ttii 

A t jtth \\\tt clw<tn 
irotn 9 1 tl of 23iiitH kti|i- 
Iilird Id TM Pbin Otaltr bv* 
tlit crtv TKP oIiit«.p»1iCh 
panti rxpmtcd <liuatii(ar< 
(CAP ulth the pfogrtm. 0( 
tht 90 >0illhi intrntrwrd, 
10 Dad wacfctd (or tht 
cthwl board a SN'VC at 
Its-.l apt* Mimmtr. Each o( 
tht 10 u«d th«v (tntcrrtU 
thr board t program ov»r 
t^r niy * 

eit> PEP workrtt coiU' 
ItltlMd mo»l {rbM/( teceio'^ 
me pav thPtk* #/tf Hrnr 
undrrpud or n<,iieinf pai<il 
aiaU 

' Cvflt-n ^Uliamt hill bfen 
^utoriiip rhiMrtn in math 
and doin^ cl»rifal nork lor 
ftvt »pcti» at the Mount 
PlfatJttt louth Action 
Council re«fter. 12Ml-Bion 
Avttiut S.I^.. tod »a^»tit 
hai not ypt been paid. Stc 
^ told her chMrki twli 
r'-x bi l9cat»4. ^ 

Mit( WttUamt. If daiictv 
trroCUr. and Mri -:filliam 
ShOckk.X S3K7 E. lOKUi 
SMec {. vorkrd (ur Ui( 
board* S\VC for thrw 
luomrr < betiire beinj! hired 
bv city pr.Pthi)i>e(., 

•'Ax fra«»ifhSNYCIi:; 
tn\ chfcKi on lime," ih« 
tlid M<«t \Yi)Uimi Mid ^ 
M«4( I'xattt^tot.ncJul 
Akron f'niieriitv ihh lall. 
where she wanii to purtue 
a butinett des^ee. 

Mitt Uilliamt MM nu( the 
>i<) workr.'uiihoitl J iheik 




PCF wotkera GMrendalyn Winaten. 17. ound Dofuu* Pnner. 14, 91** on 
art Uaaon to Marquiia Long. 2. oi the Mount Pjeaaant Youth Action 
Council Cental . 



tjii {M^da* IT^iT Hull 5 ' 
(JU) ol Ihr cili't T.30U rni. 
pUt>ei were paidon Jul> t3 
Micharl ii Pop. dirpftor ol 
Inr cit) 1 tlumiin Krtourrrt 
und l^c«n«mii DciriopmcM 
Dfpartnteiil taid l<J>t 
munlli 

tlimrirr. Ihrrr jrr iir.l> 
Ti vn> rmplnt rv )» thr nti S 
I'l l- .41111 lV'*< 2rxilii;utr 
Hjk |i|ub;iN\ tliF iiiiniU-rol 
jij)|)lit.jnti. tittd Allicit K 
ittivrvt. ti<'u|:ram« and 
.itiont director tur lite di- 
pjnmrni 

A i'KP »puke«uian Citi- 
mated that SCfi ul the 
(ujlhi urrc not \idul vn 
Jut> 1.1 

Un Ihr -1e<-cind patd«( 
Jiil\ :T. cit> otiicult Pfcti. 
tnutetl tlia I SOO out ol 5 000 

V i' P cniplotei Mere not 
pjiJ 

.Ut()4ipUi*e .fC&ucktet did 
tm rctriic hW fir»t chetk 
tfiid Uii^ told Iv (lu lu the 
(!onien(inn Center 10 pivk tt 
lip Shr iiaited tWarly ei{M 
liuurt ai the remrr before 
ihr lkTkaU> rectiteit b»r 
nionry 

Mill Knucklet. tft. daugh- 
ter ofMrt. DiltyKnucUet, 
\me Uryant AveMe ii t . 
Morked lor SWC for three 

V ears Ttu\ ntJU^t ihr li a 
PEP tram kidtr'at th* 
Amrncan HM C^?u, 12X7 
lYotpect AvenutwE. 

Mill KntM'^t taid ber 
»ftyctteckt were icnttatbe 
«Ton£ >ob tilfi afirr the wit 
forced iu change }oba be. 
cauke hrr upctvisar did ihA 
uant a frroale team leader. 

"When I »ent back to Ihr 
-Coaveption Center to get a 
new attignment. 1 told them 
to pake lure thrr fol the 
recwdi tlfr»M » my pay 
wifiUn't be mtiied up," 
Misa Knucklet uid. 

Her checkt ililt Menf to 
firtt job iitr: 

A PEP team leader in the 
luyroU office otked not to 
be menUoned by name in 
print ior tear ibt would get 
calli at Uimo from Irate 
molhrrt and fathrrt blaoi- 
Ing pavdteik |irOblrmt on 
l«er 

t hte of the (.'hit undftT hu, 
L«rrlta (iratkv.\ vaid they 
"ttt, tt»»>tan«» •( WW' 
plafnin about p^ tyt.-heci'f." 
Mtk» t;r,if»y. 1.^. daughter 
at Mr* BeU 4 -Qiav^T* 
1220? rwen A\enue a.*.. ; 
tiuritt u\ the Cfiy Hall data 



proceitlng renlar. 

She fsid prolilrmt wpre 
ciiusrd bt inuiUnU thciWs 
tnllrad uf {*rrkonjlt> driiv. 
rring Ihrm its *in dnnr tn 
Ihr pjtt by SNVf. 

Mayor Kalph J Prik Mid 
rarhrr that hr wantnl thr 
thrcki ni^.lwl IU tiTity ttiv 
adilrr>>^ j!iti-rt l*,t Htf 
rr» I'W* iiarlHiJwnK iiut^t 
livr in brichUiT rioucU with 
high uf«'rttjiUi>.»wi-itl 

iH-kititr pjtiiill prulili-iiiii. 

Stiv V4y lukt hrr itppUd- 
l<ir ^11 tuuih titrrd ;ii thi' 
data i«nter. 

Bnada rhiUipt, I'l. 
daughtrr of Mn Virginij 
PhilU(«, 3«H t'n«tn Hukd 
S E . U' auppM^ to ite touifi 
filing and adding ntachjih* 
MorV. lltra-rver.^M uid »he 
MX (or a Mvek tiithout bp- 
ing giren anythlni: to lio. 

She deKnbri hrr Jub in 
bo^g. 

• You knuw I Crt reallt 
litTtl jutt ititiitg lirre ttiih. 
out anything in do,*' ihr 
taid Mitt t'tulliue »a( 
working a iToiiword puuir 
when approaihcd by * re- 
porter. 

Her UpeAlkor. PauWtle 
ruBefv ordained ttart U 
not aoough work (ur Mim 
PItfHi&i and thr other levca 
fKUTiad 'V^u buvi. MUS 
KKDef. It. daugtuer of Mm. 
Roaa FuUer, \VXt Kntplre 
Avenue NC. 11 a lopho- 
iMTc at Kent Sute ^lia^vr' 
aiiy and wsrkrd luidet !>NYC 
five lunmera. 

"lit SNVC i*e N^re Nork. 
iog all the ttmr." the laid 
"Odtt lit a t>lue ntoon thry 
do aomr wvrk herr " 

Thoae tt*n»« i,r» «pparcnU 
ly what the workrri are krpi 
thtre for. «ccor<Uog to « 
dola pTBCR^sinc adnunitlia- 
tor worktng with the lum 
mtr QTtti^ram. who atkrd 
that her Mme not be utrd. 

She $M her iuper%mr 
atked for U or 1) gtrli wAA- 
out seeing If thry «trre nerd- 
ed in the d.ita rrnlrr 

• rite girU die \»ry un- 
happy attd »ry borv^ " Ihe 
admiHiitratur aaid -Uiii wr 
laot get nd ol Ihrm !»• 
taiiie (vrry uiue in n whilr 
1 rraUy nrrd (hem. and then 



1 tiurk tlirm lo dralh " 

M Ihe .funr t'.S Cvofir- 
rm.-e gl Way-ori In San FVan. 
c'tCtt. Prrk laid that under 
Ihr u'booi buaid'i lummer 
(ftocrjm , irrn-agrri wrre 
Itemg p4id (or doing mth. 
ini; tir vutied Ihit if thr 
twitlt« did nul Mtirk undrr 
the iil^^ ^iroEtiini. they 
uutdil Ui> firrd 

' i\v'\e lirrn living lu rd- 
iitait iiM-yf kidt in Ihe tiork 
tthtt-. und ue ^vrk hard iit 
lliik lur Mine nionrhi a yrar. 
jind Urn thry gri into a 
kumtnrr youth program 
Mhrff Itiey don't <tO iny* 
Ituns aitd get plid for it." 
Prrk taid m the mayor's 
conlrrrnce 

.None of tV, 10 PKP Mork- 
rri o'ylh p^^>vioui lummrr 
piogrim ibtH thai wrrr in. * 
tervirMTd at (he lii random- 
ly selected lorationi aaid 
they wrre Marking any hard- 
er Um tURiRKr than they 
did on SKi.'p jobs. 

Sonir laid 11 wai riiirr lo 
Crt a job under VtP aod 
olhen takt tt wat mote dif- 
ficult lo meet the require- • 
mrnu Bui for the majority ' 
it wai a mat* of red tape to , 
eet Into the cHy'i prDCr»ni. 

Miiila' KaianoMiki taid 
ahe trtrd for « iMak lo get 
w PHP. 'They }BM give 
ffie tltc ruoarovnd." she 
said. 

She tiat lold her appbta- 
ttan Icrtn u a« the Mrnng col- 
or and Nat irot tu the Pub- 
Ik* I'lilitin Building to fill 
out kiwtlter. »he said 

t'r^tn there the «at sent 
lo the Convention frnter. - 
where iht {illed uiit another ' 
appiieaUoA A frw da)t lit- 
rr. Ihe taid. she got a phone 
ittll aiklng her ^ romt to 
the Convention \ enter and 
Jill Out another a^Ucition 

Mill KaunonYU. 20. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrt. 
t\ 1 a d y 1 1 a w KazaoowskL 
23B7 n- Z3d PUcc. doei s«c- 
p'tanal work in the city's 
l>ubli(- propertirt depart- 
f.^ftn. JJte worked under 
SNjfC three auwmen. 
* Shr Mai also diitatiifted 
w ith Ihr help «ad inforrv. 
lion iinm her by tram WV 
rri and nionilora 
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<K\Wl IIGHT AND THI PEOPLE Will F!ND THtIR OWN WAY 

The Cleveland Press 

,1 5iTip/>i'f/uHar<f A>t(-i/>apfr 
THOMAS I, BOaRDMAN. Mfor (TOBfRT H. HAR7MANN. tuuntii Manager 
•iHMO*b UUr,F>T r.VKMN(; NKWSPAPKR 




TvMdoy, Jvnt ia, 1973 



PACE A 6 



Disgrace at City Hall 



•" Whalcvii- rl%p ntay liappfn hi them, Ifte 
.thousands of Cleveland yuunt: iic(»plc seek* 
iKii' cummFr jnhK arr ErtlinE a disilluMnn* 
4Qg ipsKon in the workinf bt tticil cnvem* 
mcni. 

The in)piis>c over wliii wiUconirolihp 
purse htnntiNiii a frdcrall)' funded sumntrr 
jiili ptuCMiti 1% the result i»f a serifs of ri* 
diCUlnuK »iul jietty shi-nani^iinv tm the part 
(if the invoKcd adult<;. 

11 is uni'onM.'iun,il>l<' that the >(>uth jolt 

■ )iT«){;ram. of an things, hah botoiiie the tx* 
'imt for a trst of tii^nEtU liftMern Mayt^r 

Perk »nd the Council majority, led by 
Ctntncil President U^ikp Forbes. 

The iiUieni of Cleveland ib.Vbld find 
tills kind of hasslr intoU-rahIc — and they 
n;:j;:lit to uv' so, loud and clear, to both 
Trrk and Korbcs. 

Wc are disgusted by the game of brink* 
«n a n s h t p both sides are pla}'ing. eirh 
iQreatenine that tlvf other will be to blime 

■ if »onie nulliun in federal funds Is lost 

'.■ jircause the combaCvntik ire too stubborn io , 
■;"compromi«. To let that money flip may ^ ' 
^\mUl be unforeivable — and both sides 

* >ould br. to blame. 

.\ shameful lack of candor has been djs* 
'^*5pbyr<; in ■ noRutianons" to date. The inay* 

-itr has said, (nr example, that he Mas 
*«jns (o tiave the sunv^if?jr job propram run 

• ti' the School Board. Wt^jj-h successfully op- 
1 crated a son>eMliat similar federally funded 

TjiroRrani for the past setr?n years. The may- 
■ 411 has insisted thai federal gutdeltDes re* 



quire the city tn huld and disburse the 
money. 

Vel while tlirse talks wrre going on. the 
t-ity was usmc othev federal funds it con- 
truls t<i hire IM) supervisors and put them 
thr^^r^&h a training course the city subcon- 
tracted with John Carroll University. No 
wonder the school people, who have their 
ttaff all set W i^. say the city waa "ne|oti< 
atinK" in bad laith. 

The mayor'a claim that he mu>t handle 
the monc^- is disputed h> agreements be- 
tH-een city halls and achool xyileir» else- 
where. l)a>1on. for example, has subcon- 
tracted its program to its school system on 
exactly the plan Forbes has proposed for 
(.'Ipvcland. 

In Detroit, city officials have not only 
atked that the achool ayatem run the prth 
Rr»m — tbey have demanded thi« aet<up. 

School people have said they would ac< 
cept a compromise plan that calls for the 
money to be held and paid out, with a 
careful accounting to the city, by a nujor 
«nd liighly reputable bank. Th« cKy admin- 
istration shouldn't reject that compromiae 
out of hand. 

The saddeit thing Is that neither side 
seems to Irtiit the other, ind that both for* 
. get they're working for the aime bunch of 
taxpayers. 

Said Mayor Perk. . . Those of us who 
have worked ao hard to obtain fedfral 
niiiney will not be bulldoted into a gtvea* 
way by a handful oi self -centered politi* 
ciana." ^ 

Speaking of self-centered putittcians . . . 
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KINDERGARTEN ENRICHMENT PROJECT 



Because Ihe kindergarten experience lor the inner-city five- 
year-old must go beyond thG regular curriculum, DPPF funds 
in Cleveland are being used fcr thfe Kindergarten Enrichment 
Project forSOOO children in 74 Title I schools. Emphasi2ing 
the LearningCenter Approach, the project provides ennchlng 
b^periences and resources to unlock inquisitive minds, 
nurture imaginations, spark enthusiasm. 

Learning Centers, focal point of the classroom provide a 
place to build a house or a conversation. . .a place to be 
alone or with a friend. . ,a place for thinking, reading oi 
writing, , ,ln short, they offer each child a time afKl place 
to learn in his own way. 

To give each child the indt vidua t attention that is so 
important at this time in his Jilo, the class is staffed with a 
team composed of teacher, tearher assistant, '^nd supportive 
staff, including social worker, psychologist, speech 
therapist, nurse, doctor and dental hygienist. 

Other special ingredients In the project are the total involve- 
ment o1 parents to help bridge the transition from home to 
school. . .the use of paid male college tutors to add a male 
image into the female-dominaierii world of the klndergartner, 
tilps to parks, museums and fire stations for the children, 
a.id in-service workshops for the teachers. 

Thus the project provides each kindergartner wilh a world 
of adults in all colors and sizes, . .classrooms fitted with 
instructional materials and equipment. . .and days crowded 
with experiences that let him discover for himself th& joys 
of learning. 

Additional Facts 

HaM-day sessions, 5 days a week 
Resource Center and Library for Parents 
Breakfast or Lunch daily 
Parent Activities 
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Senator Peli.. I would thank Dr. Briggs for his singularly excel- 
lent presentation. 

Senator Staffoio. May I join in that, Mr. Chairman. I thought he 
was an excellent witness. 

Senator Pelt.. Our next witness is Dr. Judy H. Ijombaua, consultant 
for middle and secondary school guidance oiF the Florida Department 
of Education and with her is Dr. Charles L. Lewis, executive director, 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

I am going to turn over the chair because I have to ffo back to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Senator Hathaway will take over. 

[Senator Hathaway assumed the chair.] 

Senator Hathaway (presiding pro tempore). Dr. Ijcwis, do you 
want to testify first ? 

STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES L. lEWIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE^ ASSOCIATION, AND JUDY 
H. LOMBANA, CONSULTANT FOR MIDDLE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE, FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, AC- 
COMPANIED BY DR. PATRICK JOSEPH McDONOUGH, ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN PERSONNEI, AND QUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Lkwts. Thank you, ^fr. Chairman. I am joined today by Dr. 
Judy H. I^mbana and Dr. Patrick Joseph McDonougJ:, Today our 
testimony will be prcscntod by Dr. Judy Ix)mbana who is the con- 
sultant for the Middle and Secondary Schools Guidance in the Florida 
Department of Education. Dr. Lombana has a distinguished career 
in the field of education. 

Dr. I>>MnAXA. Thank you, Dr. I^ewis. 

Mr, Chairman, and Senator Stafford, I am Judy Lombana. Today 
I am representing two ^^oups of educators, the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the 50 St^tc supervisors of ^^idancc 
The 33.000 members of the American Personnel and Guidance Associ- 
ation are personnel and guidance workers employed in all levels of 
educational settings, in both public and private education, as well as 
counseling personnel working in a wide variety of community based 
agencie.s. The St^iie superxMSors of guidance are responsible for more 
than 60,000 counselors and other pupil personnel workers in all 50 
States. 

For the past* 4 yeo:"s I have been a State consultant for guidance 
sennces in .Ihe Florida Depart ment of Education. In this role, as well 
as in my p?;evious experiences as a teacher^ counselor, psychometrist, 
director of t^tst^ing, and educational researcher, I have had much oppor- 
tunity to witness, both directly and indirr<^tly, the powerful impact 
that guidanoo and counseling semces can have on our children and 
youth in their educational experiences. I appreciate the opportunity 
to meet with you today to share my views and those of the American 
Personnel and Guidance A.ssociation and thi^ 50 State supervisors 
of guidance regarding the proposed consolidation of the Guidance 
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and Counselinor Section of ESSEA title III with several other edu- 
cational programs. 

Bcforc_ I present our position, however, I would lilic to review 
bridly witli you some of tlie. liistory and accomplislunents of .ruidanw 
and couns<-ling pro-r.inus as pi-cviouslj liuided. As you know, tlie 
passing oi* tiic National Defense Education Act, title V-A. in IDoS 
resulted iii great unprovejucnt in many facets of education across tlic 
country. 1 lie positive re*;ults of jsllocating Federal fund.s for guidance 
services v-an be readily seen in a review of some of the nroirress made 
froml958-f)8 ' 

1. The number of student.s receiving guidance and counseling serv- 
ices increaseil sharply. In lySS, there were 13,000 full-time equivalent 
secondary .school counselors, ratio 1:0(10 and no elementarv counseloni 
liy 11)08 t/ziere were ;38,r.OO full-time e(piivalent secondary school coun- 
sc oi-s, ratio 1:450 and 4,000 fuil-tiiiic equixnulent elementary coim- 
seloi-s, ratio 1:9,000. 




to over $252,311,500. 

3. As a result of Federal incentives, testing programs to identify 
the interests, aptitudes, achievement, and ability of stude'Us increased 
0 ^nnes in the 10-year period. 

4 A signilicantJy larger proportion of the Nation's youth com- 
pJetcd secondary school and entered colleges or postsecondarv voca- 
tional and technical schools, 

a. The high school retention rate improved 23.9 percent. 

b. Ihe number of students enrolling in college increased 115 percent. 

c. Iho number of students onrollmg in vocational technical educa- 
tion nicreased 2,868 percent 

5. State education agency guidance and personnel services expanded. 
^ G. Jlimmal and recommended standards for I'uidance procrams 
increased. ^ ^ 

7. Qualifications for State supervis(rrs of cniidance, counseling, and 
testing were strengthened. 

8. Counselors were better prepared as certification standards were 
established and improved. 

These effects were felt in all 50 States and territories. Members of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association and guidance 
supervisors of State departments of education believe that such re- 
markable accoinplislmicnts w^^re possible primarily because NDEA 
tith V-A was very clearly defined, because specified funding allowed 
each State to develop long-range plans, and because efforts could be 
spent on progran\ implemenitation, rather than on competing with 
powerful intr,r^ groups for funds. 

In 1970, when JSDEA V-A merged mth ESEA III, the congres- 
sional mtent as specified in Public Law 91-230, section 309(b), was to 
fiind guidance and counseling services in each State to at least 50 
percent of the fiscal iOTO XDIS^l V-A appropriation. In a few States, 
the merger was effected smoothly, and compatible workmg partner- 
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sliips (Icvoloped between the pniidance and covniselinp section and tlic 
innovative programs ]>ortion of the \\ci. In Florida, for exann)le. ade- 
qnnte fnnds for pnidnncc and connselinjr weiv. eatefrorically allocated, 
ov(»r :i 3-year jieriod, with tlie pnpil ^)ersonnel section of the Florida 
l)e])artin('nt of Kdneation- cneompassin^rjrnidance. school psycholofry, 
aM<l school social \vork s<»rvices — nnrnitaini?irr operational control over 
the allocation. CoJiSiMjncntly guidance and counseling in Florida has 
led the Nation in several areas. inclndin<r the developiinent of State 
and district con»])r(»hensive jruidance— K--l*2 — })lans, the categorical 
fundinjr for elenicntary <ruidanceand o<'cn]>ational s|Hvialist jiro^rranis. 
the initiation of caivei- cou!»sc*lin*r projrranis K -I'J, sijrnificant research 
elTorts in the areas of Innnan relations skills and leadei'ship technifjnes, 
and conipn*hensive pievcutative drn*^ ahuse projjranis. 

I list these items oidy to ])n>vide exanj])les of what one State level 
profrrani can do when conditions are lijrht: that is, when adequate 
funds arc available, when control of those fnnds is in-honse, when 
funds are jruaranteed over a lonp enough periotl of time to insure that 
lon<r-ran<;e planning: can he productive and true accountability pos- 
sible, and when a ;roo<l v/orkinj; relationship exists l>etween the statTs 
of nierf,'ed proj^rams. For a more coniprelicnsive treatment of APGA 
reeoinmendations for improvement of existinpr FSEA III legislation, 
pleasi* refer to the attached document. 

Senator Hathaway. Without objection the document will be made 
u part of the record, 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 



COUH8CUHQ r<«orcu(OM 



September 12, 1973 



Mr* Stefan U'exler, Counsel 

Suhcommitte^ on Education 

U. S. Senate Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare 
Room 4228, New Senate Office euUding 
Washington, 0. C. 20510 

Dear Steve: 

Thank you for the opportunity to present testimony before Senator Claiborne 
PcU*8 Subcommittee on Education on Tuesday, September 11, 1^73* Dr. Judy 
Lomhana and Dr. Charles L. Lewis, our witnesses, were especially appreciavive 
of the opportunity* 

As I indited to you, the Association did prepare a position on Special 
Revenue Sharing which 1 would wish to share with tfm Subcommittee* A copy is 
attached, ^Special Educational Revenue Sharing', An APCA Report", written by Dr* 
Janet Heddesheimer, a former staff member* It would be our hope that this report 
could be added as a supplement to Dr* Lombana*8 testimony* 

Thanks very mudi for your consideration in this matter* 



PjMcD:mj 
Enclosure 

cc: Dr* Judy K. Lombana 
Dr* Charles L* Lewis 
Dr* Janet Heddesheimer 



Sincerely, 



TaiTiC^. McDonough, Ed*D. 
Asalspnt Executive Director 
fl/ Professional Affairs 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL REVENUE SHARING: 
AN APGA REPORT 



Janet C. Heddeshelmer 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 



Spring* 1973 
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llie Bt'Hcr Scliuols Aci »f 1973 



Al a lime when jII scciorti of i.'ducnilun arc facing □ fiscal crisi>-, lUv federal 
guvcrntncnt is c vaiuiiling ihc effeciivcncss of ils previous financial suppori of cdiica* 
lion and sui;i,a'siin^j new methods for dispensing iho>ic federal dollars. This hajs 
resulted m cunsidcriible coHfusitjn, .;nKcr, and concern among educators. Much of 
this is caused by an awireness lhai ciiiegoric^I program*? niify no longer Ix' csiab- 
listK'd by the federal goveriimeni, new methods for garnering federal funds ai the local 
level U) education ^^itl have lo tx< deveIo|K-d, and ihe lolal fedcrcrl .tllotnicnl for educd - 
lion may well itc reduced. 

An Jniportdnl poiju to keep in mind ii* thai the federal government contnlxjtes 
approxim-MLly 7% of the total cducatiott bud^'t of tlie U. S. How<fver, the significance 
of ihese funds range far bt'yond the actual dollars involved. Categorical progTam> 
Huggesi national educational priorities. For many public school districts the extra 
rjioncy piovidts sivcial .services ar/Q programs the district could not oiherwi.se afford 
froni local and state funds. Finally, categorical earmarkiJig of funds mantUles ihai 
thi)5>e monies be sjx'ni in specific ways; the money CA'inot be used for «ictiviiies not 
dcfuicd u\ the law. Thus federal categorical programs are, in iheory ai least, not 
subject lo loss to whatever special interest group or program is strongest at the slate 
or local level. 

Revenue Sharing; 

In order to understand spi'cial educational revenue sharing it Is important to 
see it in relation to general revenue sharing. Sjvcial educational revenue .sharing is 
one aspect of a luial plan by the Adminisirailon to reorganize iht federal method for 
allotting money to the states. General revenue sharing was passed into law during the 
last Congress. Ihjring the 93rdCongre6s the Piv-'sident is asking Congress for, in 
addition lo general revenue sharing, special revenue sharing in ihe areas of education, 
urban community devclopmeni, manpowcTi and law enforcement. 

Tlie nkoney for general revenue sharing that is already in the states could 
provide iiomi? relief for local schools. Twd -thirds of the money that goes to a state 
is given directly to local governments and cannot Ix; spent for education. However, 
ind^rectiy this money could aid education in a community. If a community uses 
revenue sharing funds to piiy for a service previously i>ald for by local or state 
mDney, the money released could be expended for education. More directly the one- 
third that goes lo the states has greater potential benefit to ed\,H:a!ion. There are no 
restrictions on these monies except that they canfiot be used to match other federal 
funds. Ihus a state can elect to spi-nd any portion or all of this money on education. 
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The Bcucr Schools Act of 1973 (H.R. 5823) 

Ihc Pre s idem special cducaiional revenue sharing pn«iM>sjl, named "lliu 
IVtiur Schools Ac» of 1973, " would replace 31 existing fnrmulJ fir^ni pruj;ranus for 
ulemeniary and secondiry educjiion with assisianccr m five hnod are;!*;, llu se areas 
J re eilucjliun of ihe disadvantaged, educjiinn of the handicapped, vncaliumil educ.il inn, 
assistance for schools enrolling children who live an fcdernl property, and supjiorting 
materials and services. 

KeferrniK to the Better Schools Act as ri- venue shartn>; is a nli^nonler. In 
actuality it is a gratis consolid:ition act. Tlie law con ih lite .s M (.xtstjii^ catef;oncal 
proj/ranis into ono bill nnd, in essence, allows the states to .select (within the hniit> 
imposed by the hiU) v^ich t*ihc' programs they will continue to niaiiiiain ihroiijjh 
federal funds, vJiH;h they wtH reduce, and which they will eliminnie. Anion^ iIk- acts 
v^hich .ire tofilly oir in jwrt "folded into" the bill .'ire: I* lemeiita ry and Secondary Fducj- 
tion Act, the Sinitih-Mughes Act of 1917, the National IXfenM- Kdueation Act, the 
Higher iiducaiion Act of 19G5, Vocational liducatmn Act <it Child Nutrition Act 

of 19t>6, and the National Schix>l Lunch Act. 

Yet another [>oint of confusion is what levels of education this bill inchidi>. 
The only proj^rams iiffected are those in eleiuenlary und secondiry educatitm, lx»Ui 
public «)iid non-public. Institutions of post-st^ondiry educatitin and studt.'nts attending 
those schools are still covered under cat«t'gortca 1 progT'*nis. 'Ihere is oo niovcmeiit 
to chan>^e this. 

Tlie Ik tler Schools Act of 1973 i}^ u complex bill. It) an efforl to present a 
comprehensive yet understandable outline of the bill, the following; is a niudiflcation 
of a briefing sheet on education revenue sharing prei^ared by the administrjlion. For 
an even briefer and more concis<« .summary see Apj>eodlx A v^luch contains a descrip- 
tion of the legislation provided by Casper Weinberger (Secretary of Hl-W) 

liducation Revenue Sharing 



briefing .Sheet 



Fundui^ Level 



FY 1974 



$2,771 billion 



Fi^t. 9Y 1975 



$3,043 



Foll'jwing Years 



Such sums as are necessary. AskuitH's 
$271 million now in Finergency SlIiooI 
A.id will lx» addt.d to disadvantaged 
priority in FY 197S Jiid following. 
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Are^tS of Assistance, The bill will contain five .spcxific earmarkij 



Education for the 
Disadvantaged : 



Education of the 
Handicapped: 



Assistance to Schools in 
Areas Affected by Federal 
Activities (SAFA "a"): 



Vocational Education: 



Programit and projects desired to 
meet the special educatiunal needs of 
educationally disadvanta^'d children 
in school attendana* area« liaving higfi 
concentrations of chiiiirc^ who ^rc educa- 
tionally disadvantaged Oi <ow-income 
famiiies, of migrant and 7^?gIected and 
delinquent children for whose education 
the State is responsible. This program 
would incorporate the concentration of jvr 
puyiil expenditures and follow -the -Child 
provisions similar to those In last year's 
HHOA proposal. 

Programs and projects at tJie preschool or 
any other educational level designed to 
meet the special educational needs: of 
handicapped children. 

Provision of financial assistance for those 
local educational agencies upon which Uie 
United States; h.is placed financial burdens 
by reason of the fact that such :igencles 
provJ'ie education for children residing un 
Federal property. 

Assistance to Sutes for vocational educa- 
tion activities. Included in vocational 
education are technical training or retrain- 
ings work-study programs, vocational 
guidance and counseling, instruction in 
occupational education, job placL>ment, and 
training of professions in vocational educa* 
tion. 



Supporting Services : The remainder of the funds can be used for 

such materisls and services as the purchase 
of schot)UeMbooks, library resources, and 
educational equipment; the provision of 
suppk'meniary educational centers and ser- 
vices, of school pupil personnel services, of 
adult education, of school meals; the strength- 
ening of State or local educational agencies 
capabilities and of educational planning and 
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adminlKi ration ai ilit- S);iic \vvv\ of the 
^iro^ram carru-d out under »his Aci; and 
any at-rvicf in v-ocational t-ducaiion, educa- 
tion for the hatuhc^p)vd, and education for 
the disadvantaged. 



Allotment and Use of Shared Revenm;s . Allocation of the appruprwted revenues 

takes place in the- following; sequence: 

Funding for Trust Funding L«v'vel up m liiree tvrcent of 

Territories : total appropriation. 

EST. FY 197-i - $7H.3 million 

EST, FV 197.5 - $77,9 million 



Ucfore nny o'.her alhjCiMions are made, the 
Secretary in autliorUed to deduct up to 
three ivrccm of the total appropriation lo 
scrvv the outlying territories (du-im, 
Virgin Islands, American SamuT and the 
Trust Tcrritorle.'^ nf the Pacitic) and the 
Department of Interior (UlA). 

State Shares: After deduction of funds for the trust terri- 

tories, the ren^ainder of the appropriation 
is divided among the States, A Slate's share 
is tlie sum of three allocations; an ailocatiun 
for t^hildren who livv on Federal property, 
an allocation fur tduc^Uionally disadvantaged 
children, and a combined allocation for 
Education for the Handieapi)ed, Vocational 
Iiducation and Supjwrtive Service*.. 

j) Allocation for Children who Live on Fed- 
eral Prnperiy 

Funding Level determined by need 

Eel. FY 1974 - $194.7 million 

Est. FY 1975 - $210.3 million 

Eadi State shall receiNV an allocation 
equal to 60 percent of the average P^-t 
pupil expenditure in the United States 
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iiiullipliic] by ihc number of pupils in 
avt'rngf daily nitcnd-Micc in ilio Suite 
who rt'sidc with a |vjivnf on Fviicr.il 
propcTiy, 

b) Allocation for Kducatinnally Disadvaii- 
lagt'd Children 

Hold Marnilcss : Other allocation pro- 
visions noiwiihstandinjv, each Suiie shall 
receive in FY 1974 at least W;^ In FY 
1975 al Icabi 80';;., and in FY 197() at least 
70% of U\e FY 1973 }V\yment which the 
Slate received uniler Tulc i of the i:lemeii- 
tary and Secondary Hducaiion Act (ex~ 
elusive of ihe set -aside for iiandicapjK-d 
edncaiiun in Title I). 

Again, other provisions noUvithsianding, 
each scliool district shall receive in FY 
1974 at least 50^^ of its FY 1973 jwytnenl 
"C'lider Title 1, 

Funding U-vel (iO% of the appropriation 
whicli remains after trust 
territory iiayments and 
Federal children jwy- 
nients have been deducted. 

lisl. FY 1974 - $K545.7 million 

Fst. FY 1975 - $1,536.3 million 

Each State shall receive an allocaiioji equal 
to 25 percent of iIk* average? Sraie or nat - 
ional current exivnditure per pupil (which- 
ever IS higher) multiplied by the 1970 
Census tiumlx'r of children in ^wverty aged 
5-17 in the State. Census iwverty Compu- 
lations are Iwaed on the Or&hansky index 
which varies with family size and farm vs. 
non-fartn cost «f living. For an uriwn 
family of vmo adults and two children, the 
19ft9 index was $3,745. 
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If available funds are insufficient lo 
provide fu!l Slate allocations under this 
section, ea^h State's stiare will i^e 
reduced on a pro-ratii basis. ' 

Bach State shall inake all funds from this 
allocation available only for programs 
and projects designed to tueet the special 
educational nOeds of educationally dis- 
advantaged children who reside in school 
attendance ^reas having high concontra- . 
tions of low -income families, children of 
migrant agricultural workers, and neg- 
lected or delinquent children for whose 
education the State is directly responsible. 

c) Allocation for Vocational Education, educa- 
tion for the Handicapt)ed and Sup|x)rting 
Materials and Services 

Funding Level -* 40% of ilie appropriiition 
which remains after trust 
territory payments and 
Federal children pay- 
I ments have been deducted. 

Est. Funding (see below) 

The available funds shall be divided among 
the States in proportion to the number of 
children, age 5-17 who reside in each 
State. 

Vocational Education 

Each Slate shall make 43 percent of this 
allocation available for programs in voca- 
tional education. 

Est. FY 1974 - $443. 1 mUlion 

Est. FY 1975 - $440.4 mUlion 
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Handiqtppcd Kducau»n 

Ejch Stale shaJJ make sixteen pcrccnl 
of this ajiocation available for etjucaiion 
of the handicapped. 

list. FY 1974 - $164. H million 

E.si. PY 1975 - $Hi5.« million 

Supportin^^ Materials and Services 

41% of the funds ailoaued under' this 
section shall Lx.' macie av^iilablo by the 
States for supporting; Materials and Ser- 
vices and for supplementation of ibe dis- 
advantaged, liandicapiK'd and voaitional 
programs at the discretion of the Staf.es. 

Est. PY 1974 - $419. 1 million 



Est. FY 1975 - $419. 1 million 

Distribution of Funds Witliin the States . Di.siribution of the funds will vary amonjj 

the particular earmarks in the bill. 



SAFA "a" Funds for this earmark will be 
passed through directly to the i,rh/)o] dis- 
tricts. Each district will receive 60 p^:r- 
cent of the national avcra^je per pupil e\^>?n" 
diture multiplied by the number of SAFA 'a'* 
students .it has hi avera^n; daily attendance. 
Funds so allocated may Ix,' used by the school 
district for any educational activity. 

Disadvantaged^ Slates will pass these ear- 
marked monies to the school districts in 
several stageii: 

a) Funds will be set -aside, at State diM- 
creiion, for comjxjnsaiory programs for 
children of migratory'workers and neg- 
lected or delinquent children wliose 
education is now a State res{ionsLbility. 
Funding levels would be determined by 
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ihc numlxjr of ihusu pupils muUiplicd I 
times the State expend irurc index per 
pupil (Tlie State expenditure rnte is 255c 
of the Average Siaic or National curi-ent 
expenditure per pupil, whiehevcr is 
.^ligher) -- the national jxir pupil concen- 
tration figure adjusted for variat',ony of 
current State averaj^c per pupil expendi- 
tures from the current national average 
per pupil expenditure. 

b) School districts with. a concentration of 
children in poverty (per Ihe Orsha nsky 
hidex) of lit least 15 [XTcent of the total 
student population or 5,000 students 
would receive ilie State expenditure index 
for each of these pupils^ 

c) The remaining scluiol districts would be 
ranked, by each Slate, according to con- 
centrations of poor children. Ranking 
may be done according to the number or 
the percentage of such children at the 
State's optiofi. Ml remaining funds would 
be distributed, beginning wiUi the district 
having the hi^Y'i^'Sl cnncu/it ration of poor 
children, at a level determined by the 
number of por-r students multiplied by the 
State expcndhtire index* States would 
work their way down the ranking of dis- 
tricts until the State allotment for the 
disadvantaged has been completely dis- 
tributcd* 

d) Low-income children moved r^^iring ilie 
previous year from a sehooJ with n 
majority of low-inconie children to one 
with a minority would be double counted 
in calculating the number of low -income 
children in any district* 

e) No money will Ix; distributed to districts 
whose entitlement is less than $10,000 
and ncj districi would receive for FY 1974 
less lhan 50 pereent of ils FY 1973 entitle- 
ment Under I'SEA, Title I. 
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f} Tlic Stale would have to determine ili.il 
services provided by each school iji- 
depcndcntly ofthe.se revenue Muinn^,' 
funds are conip.irJble to those .services 
provided by all other schools in ilie 
same school district, 

g) Each district would concentrate its funds 
at the State entitlement r^te jvr pupjl 

in schools or in'ade levels (with State 
approval) with the most educationally 
disadvantaged (us defined t-; the Secretary). 

h) These provisions notwithMandinK* in 

FY 1974 no district can receive less than 
50% of its TY 1973 .jllocation under Title 
lofESEA. 

Handicaptx?d . The State allotment for educa- 
tion for the handicapped wfl Iv distributed 
within the State in accordance wjth a State . 
plan drawn up by the appropriate SfJte 
agencies, Wliile there is no provision for 
prior Federal approval of tliis plan, the plan 
must be made avaiLahlc for review hy all 
concerned parlies and responsive to the 
needs of local educational agencies. 

Vocational Hducatlon . Thv State illoeation 
for vocatiuiial education will be distributed 
within the State in accordance with a State 
plan drawn up by the appropriate State 
agencies, While ilicre is no provision for prior 
Federal approval of this plan, it is expected 
the pian will be made available for review by 
all concerned parties and resp()nsiv'e to the 
needs of local eduaitional agencies. 

Supporting Materials and Services. Tlie 
remainder of the State allotnient shall be 
used by the SVate in acconlance with a State 
plan drawn up by the apprt»priale State 
agencies, \Miile there is no provision for 
prior Federal approval of Ltiis plan, it Is 
expected the plan will be made available for 
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review by nil i;»>nci rncLl }\jrties .uui ivspun- 
sive 10 Che lU'eiJs uf l«»cal eiiucullonjl 
agencii'S, In jddiiir)n, \hc Si.Ue nuy huUi 
some of these funds for plunnin^;, evjiuatiuii, 
and adinintstr.itit)t) uf revenue sli.inng fund». 

Transfers Amonf;; Areas of Tfii- Stale would Ik' lo Transfer tip 

AssLstancc : lo 30 ixrceiil of the funds actrihutable to 

handicap)vd and vocatit^nal education to Jny 
other activity authorized by ihe Act, except 
SAFA "a" aid. 

Additional transfers alwve ihe btatutnry linut 
would be penullled if the State demoniitratL>s 
to (he satisfaction of the Secretary that such 
action will achieve more effectively tlie 
purposi's of the Act. 

Opuralion uf the Program : The appropriate Stale a^Micieb shall, for 

each fiscal year, develop and publish plans 
for tlie distribution and expendiiure uf funds 
undL-r the Act. Such plans shall noi be 
finaUy adopted uiitil a reasonable oppurcunity 
has been given lo imerested persons for 
comment thereon, and shall be niatic 
available to the Secretary. 

PariicipJiion of Nonpublic i:xcept wljcn* proltibited by Stale law, 

Sc:h<K>l Children ; equitable participation of children enrolled 

in iv>npuhlic elementary and secondary 
schools >^ouid lie provided in (he dih.idv.'Uitaged, 
handicapix'd, VL>cational, and support service 
areas, Wliere State law prevents such 
]virtici|xition, the Secretary ma\. permit the 
State to participate, but he vhall arrange 
for sucJj children to receive similar ser- 
vices on an equitable basis and sliall juy the 
cost tt)ereof out of the State's allntntent. 

In addition, a State would provide tlui title 
to and control of funds received unde r this 
Act and tuher property dvrrvxnl ^'refro/ii 
will remain in one or iwore public agencies. 
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Civil Utghts : Revenues shart d unckT tins Act t,Y\i\\\ be 

cons>ldcrcd aii Fcctcr^I financial assisuncc' 
wiiliin ihe mcjninj; of Title VI of iho Civil 
Rii,'his Aci of l^tt^, and T ulc IX of ihe 
Kducation Anviidmcnts of 1972. 

Pros and Cons 

l1iL* proponents and op)x>ncnts of the* Getter Schools Act hjve discussed and 
written at great length about tlic strengths and weakness of tiiis bill. The strengths 
can be i^ummarized as follows: 

1. The number of categorical programs for educatiun have grown like Topsy 
tiwcc the SnWgfi -Hughes Aet of 1917, Whether the government can continue lo fund and 
administer all of them Is questionable. I'hus tlie states need to ta^) responsibility for 
selecting among the alternatives in light of unique stat43 needs. 

2. Comprehensive, coordinated educational planning is currently diffiCuU 
because of thi.* piecemeal system of federal aid. Educational revenue sharing would 
allow each state to plan and coordinate, according to their own needs, the programs 
provided for by federal money from education revenue sharing. 

3> The granismanship syndrome often makes it impossible for smaller, 
poorer school districts to apply for and receive mudi aid. Schools would now l)e deal' 
ing directly with the state agency rather than with tlie federal government. 

4. 'llie inflexibility of federal programs means that money is sp^ni on programs 
which have outlived their u.sefulness, or that simpl> are ineffective, while funds for 
iK'W itieas cannot be obtained. The Belter Schools Act allcwb for leeway in how each 
state spends their federal allotment. 

r>, Categorlzativ>n Is wasteful in that it requires many man-hours of checking 
at tile local, ^tate and federal level to assure that the detailed federal rec^direments 
art' Ix'ing met, 

6. Office of Educatio', staff will he freed from admiinistering programs >«> :hat 
they will be able to provide technical assistance to the states and local educatU;.^'! 
agencies. 

ThiJ weakj\esses have been viewed as foUuws: 

1. It is too soo?) to change programs whtiCh are just beginning to demonstrate 
^effectiveness, such as Title I of ESEA. If the focJlis and the allotment formulas for 
these programs are modified and their continuation is not guaranteed on a national 
basis* the gains made may be lost. 
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2, Ihc prohU-m is not wiih incfficicnl disinbuliun uf funds ;ind crippling ri.*d 
tapL', bui will) lack of sufficient funding;. If programs .iiiUiorizcd by existing legislation 

.wltl- fuUy funded, the pro^Tanus would havc; llie mi|>.icl llicy were designed to have. 

3, Tlu're is a nucd for firm ftdt-ral guidelines for categorical programs ;)rtd 
fcder<il monitoring of these* pro^jtiis. Otherwise, there is no guarantee that the 
money will .iciually 1k' used ;js Congress m^iicLited, even in a program as flexible as 
educational rrvi/tuK' shdring, 

A, Revenue sh.irin^ cannot fulfill the promise «>f simplifying regulations. There 
is no assurance that the reguKituMts the slate level will ht* any ^impIer or require 
dny less staff or lime to nu'el. 

5. S(vcul initTesi groujis within educjition are concerned Uidt tlieir programs 
Will not he m*iinUiined or funded at previous levels wiiiumt concrete language in the 
legislation which providi.'s for ituMn> 

h. Since the majority of the* money is to be administered by the &iate, the 
areas funded may bJ determined by whix:ver has the slrungcsi influence at the state level 
rather than where tlic educational needs are the greatest. 

7. In long run, educational revtMiue sluring will mean considerably reduced 
funding levels for elemi-ntary and ^econiUry education. 

Guidance Related Issues 

The strengUis anil weaknciises just discussed are generalized reactions to iJk* 
total billt As itchool counselors, big city directors of guidance, state directors of 
guidanco and teachers concerned Willi guiilance in the schools begin to examine special 
education rcv'.'nue sh«'iring, a numlK-r of sjx'eific points should Ix' considered. 

1, Guidance wiHild fall ])rimarily in tJie bri*ad category uf suii|-)i>rting services. 
Pupil personnel services are ^tlso menlioni'd in vocatioiitil education, hut these apply 
only to guidince services relative to career education, 

2, Up to lOOX uf the money earmarked for supporting services in each state 
can be transferred to any otlu-r category except impact aid. 

3, Up to 30yi of the money earnurlscd for vocational education can be tt^\ns- 
ferred to any other category except impact aid. Ihat amount uf transfer can be 
exceeded only liy pcrnussion of tlx- Office u< Hducation. 

A, Educational revenue sharing moniev^ go to llie governor who designates an 
appropriate state agency to administer the funds. 
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5. U y^iW bu ihc rctipDnsibihty of ihc staif agency in each siatc thai adminis- 
ters the muncy to esitiblUh priorities and actually decide how much money will go to 
each school district and for \A\ich programs. 

6. While a state plan most be filed for the distribution and expenditure of 
funds » the federal government has no authority to change those plans as long as they 
comply with the provisions of the a<'i. The plans will be used for auditing purposes 
at the end of the fisral year. 

FmtMre of Better Schoolr* Act ot 1973 

At the present time, there are no indications that educational special revenue 
sharing will become a reality in this session of Coii.'i^rcss. The bill is currently in the 
House, Education and Labor Cominittee. Neither the Republicans nor the Democrats 
on the Committee favor the bill. A number of committee leaders on both sides have 
vowed it will never be reported out of Committee. 

Tliis poses a serious problem in the appropriations arena. Nixon lias proposed 
*0" funding for many of the programs he has folded into educational revenue shading. 
This means that if ihe Appropriations Committee d"velops a liill which funds these 
programs categorically, and if it p:, 'X*s the Congress* the President will probably 
veto it. Xlius there will be no money available to be spent for education. 

In effect, the President has indicatei} that if Congress dues not [uss education 
revenue sharing in the formal he prt^oses, and fund it, there will be no federal sup- 
port for education. 
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SUMMARY OF BETTER SCHOOLS ACT OF 1973 



Approprlaiiuns for carrying out the bill w^mld remain available for obligaiicm 
and expenditure ai the State and local levels for two years (§ 3). 

The bill provides for allotmenC among the Stated of tlio funds appropriated (and 
for the uses M^lilch may be made of thot^ ' funds) (S 4). Appropriated funds are to be 
used for 5 purposes; education of the disadvantaged; education of the handicapped; 
V^CAtiahAi c<Jiic«t3<35^; assistance for schools enrolling children who live on Federal 
properly; and supporting Tmiterials and services. Any of the funds may be used for 
construction* 

Funds allotted among the States are to be distributed within the State under 
section S. The entire amount allotted to the State on liie basis of diildic'n living on 
Federal property must be "passed through" to the local educational agencies in u^ich 
those children live. The amount allotted to the State for the education of the dis- 
advantaged must be distributed among local educational agencies by first p^iying to 
those agencies with 15% or S»000 of their children from low^income families an 
amount equal to an exp^:nditure Index for the State multiplied by the numbt'r of such 
children. The remaining funds for the disadvantaged would Ix* diiitrihuted aaion^ the 
other local educational agencies with the largest numbers or perceitagts of children 
from low -Income families » 

Thiity percent of each of the amounts allcitted to any State for vncaticmal educa- 
tion and vdiication o{ thv handicapped may be tr^y 'h avaiUb>h for aiher vducatiimal 
purposes {6 7). The State may exceed these 30 iwrcent iimitsitions tf it demonstrates 
teethe satisfaction of the Secretary that doing so would further the purposes of the 
Act. The hinds allotted to a State for supporting materials and services may be used 
aVso for vocational education and for education of the handicapped and the dlsadvan* 
u,;'«;d. 

With reiipL'Ct to amounts allotted for the disadvantJged, each State and each 
locav^ educational agency would be ^"held harmless" for fiscal year 1974 at 100 percent 
of thv;i amount allotted to it for fiscal year 1973 under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

States are required to provide equitable treatment of priv.^te school children 
in the activities carried t^ut under the bill» but if they are unat^e to do so because of 
limitations of State law ihe Secretary is required to provide services to such children, 
paying the cost thereof out of the State's allotment 8). 
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Amount's fur thr dis;idvun{3>,i-(1 will juid lu any locat cddcat Jon.il a>;fncy 
onjy if that st^'ucy meets a *Vomparahiliiy-" riquirtnunl i.e., if the scrvkvs 
provided In each of its schools with funds t»iher Uum U^^,;- muWr this bili are deter- 
mined by the* Statu administering agL*ncy to hi.' cim-i^iarahle tu iIil> services 8o pro- 
vided in itii other schuois. 

The Governor of each State w<^ld the agency for adminiiitering the program 
V ithin Itic State unless State law provides for a sjx'cified single State agency to 
administer the program, llie State agpncy will tlevclop a pUn for ihe distribution 
of funds not "passed through" ro local eduotional agencies* and for the expenditure 
of rho^ funds. The distribution must Ix* made on a hxais which lakes into account 
the relative needs of Uie louil educ;ilional agL-ncies in the State fur the types of assiM- 
ft^f-rif for which tht- funds may Ix- used, Ixit in doing so thL- anioitnt {uid to local 
oducationiil ogencies for education of the disadvantaged may not be taken into consider- 
alioiT.^ In developing the plan the agency tmist gtve an .jpjiort unity fur con^meni thereon 

/«))te rested persons, but there is no requirement of Fi-deral review or approval t»f 
the plan (i$ 9). 

Hach Slate m»jst provide education on a nondiscrinr.inatory b^jsis for children 
who live on Federal propcny 10). 

Revenues shared under the bill are subject to Title VJ o^ the Civil Higtils Act 
of 1964 and Title IX of the Education Anieiidments of 1972 (relating to discrimination 
on the |)asis of sex) (§ 13). 

Theio is an advance funding provision (ft 14) and a provision for an annual 
report by the Seci -tary to the President and The Congress (i 16). 

There is also a provision permitting interstate agreements (S 18), a provision 
concerning records, audits, and rejKirts (S 17), and a provision concerning remedies 
for noncompliance (S 12). 
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' Mr, Cl.jirman and Mcnilvrs uf the Subconiiiiilttc: 

I am Judy Lomb:ina. Todjy I am representing iwo p"oups of educators, the 
Americjn Pi^rsyonncl .iiut Guid.mce As^oci^tion ani^ tlic 50 State Supervisors of Guidance. 
ThL' 33,000 members of the American Personnel and Guidance Association are personnel 
and guiibnce workers employed m all levels of educational settings, in both public and 
private cducation» as well as counsel.\jig personnel working in a wide variety of com- 
munity based agencies. Tlie State Supervisors of Guidance arc responsible for more 
than 60,000 counselors an<;i otlier pupil personnel workers in all fifty states. 

For the past fuur y^'ars 1 have been a state consultant for guidance services 
in the Florida Depanmcnt of tducat^n. In this role, as well as in my previous 
experiences as a teacher* counselor, psychometrist, director of testing, and educa^ 
llonal researcher, I have had much opportunity to witness, ixjih directly and indirectly, 
the powerful in^pact thai guidance and counseling services can have on our children 
and youth in their educational experiences. I appreciate the opportunity to mett with 
you today to share my views and those of tlic American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation and the 50 State Supervisors of Guidance regarding the proposed consolidation 
of the Guidance and Coun.seling Section of HSEA Title III with t^eyeral other educational 
programs. 

Before I prt'iK'ni our jvisltion, however, I w^jld like to review briefly with 
you KtJMie of the history iind aeeompllshmenis of guidance and counseling programs as 
previously funded. As you know, the passing of ihe National Defense Hducation Aet, 
Title V-A, in 195K resulted in great improvement in many facet** of education across 
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the country. The positive resuUs of jUucating federal funds fur guidinec services cjn 
be reudily ^een in a review of some of the progress made from 19.S{j*1V08, 

1. The numlvr of Mudem.s ieceivi»ig guiil.incv and ctnnheliiig services 
incrcabcd .slurply. In I95i>, iliere were 13,000 full-lime equivalent 
secondary ischoul counselors) raiio l:9t)0 and nocUjmenlary coun- 
selors. By 1968 ihere were 38,500 fuU-limc equivalent secondary 
school counselors, ratio 1:'150 and 4,000 full-time equivalent 
cleviKMiljtj,v counselors, ratio 1:9, dOOr 

2. Local and stale support increased as a result of the Perioral incen- 
live. Federal support rose from $4,819,990 to $24,500,000, slate 
support from $420,128 to $14,000,000 and local support from 
$5,593,322 to over $2S2,311,500. 

3. As a resuU of Federal incentives, testing programs to identify the 
interests, aptitudes, achievement and ability of btudcnis increased 
5 times in the iO*ycar period. 

4. A significantly larger proportion of 1^^; iiat ion 'r youth completed 
secondiry school and entered colleges or post-secondary vocational 
and "lechnidl schools. 

a. Tlie high school retention rate improved 23.9 percent. 

b. TIk' numlvr of students enrolling in c 61 lege increased 115 
}x*rcent. .'; 

c. The numly.r of students enrolling In vocation.il-tcchnKal 
education increased 2,868 percent. 
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5. Stale cUucalion JgL-ncy guidincc and ivrscnnL-l bt-rvicoy cxp.indL'cl, 

6. Minimal iUid tl-c on i mended standards for guidince pro^^'anjs 
increased, 

7. QualiftcaUoiiij for Stale Supervisors of Guidance* Counseling and 
Testing were strengiheneci, 

8. Counselors were" better prepared as certification standards were 
esubUshcd and improved. 

These effectb' were felt in all lifty states and tcrritor/cs. Members of the 
Airerlcan Personnel and G».ldancc Association and guidance supervisors of stale 
departments of education believe that such remarJ-ablc accomplit^hmcnts were possible 
primarily because NDEA Title V-A was clearly defined, "because specified funding 
allowed each State to develop long-range plans, and because efforts could be spent on 
program implementation rather than on competing with powerful interest groups for 
funds. 

In 1970, when KDEA V-A merged with ESEA 111. the Congressional intent as 
specified in Pi. 91 -230, Section 309(b) was to fund guidance and counseling services in 
each state lo at least 50% of the fiscal 1970 NDEA V-A appropriation. In a few states, 
the merger %vas effected smoothly, Jjiid compatible working prtnershlps devclojwd 
between the guitfiince ami counseling section and the Innovative Prograiris portion of the 
Act. In Florida, for example, adequate fuods for guidance and counsel ijig were 
calef,tjricaHy allocated, over a three ye.nr period, wlih tlic Pupil Personnel Section of 
the Florida Ueparlmt-m of Iiducation (enconipassing guidance, scliool psychology, and 
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school social work services) m:iinl3ininp opcrdlional control over the allocation. Con* 
scqucnlly guldmct: and cuunseling in Florida has led the nation in several areas, 
including the developmunl of Slate and district s-.-smprehensive guidance (K-12) plans, 
the categorical funding for clenieniary guidance and occupatiunal s|x>ciallst programs, 
the inilialion of career counseling programs K-12, significant 'research efforts in the 
areas of humjn relations skills and lea tier ship techniques, and comprehensive pre- 
ventative drug abuse programs. 

I list these items only to provide examples o? what one state level program can 
do wlien condiiioid are riglu; that is, when adequate funds are available, when control 
of those funds is in-house, when funds are guaranteed over a long enough period of 
time to insure that long-range planning can be productive and true accountability pos- 
sible, and when a good working relationship exists between the staffs of merged program 
^For a more comprehensive treatment of APGA recommendations fwr improvement of 
existing ESliA III legislation please refer to the attached document.) 

Unfortunately, guidance and counseling services In many states did not fare 

ft 

well ihrougii the merger of NDEA V-A and ESEA-III. Ir some states the 50% floor was 
inisinterpreted as a hO% celling, resulting in huge reductions in state level funding. 
Since In many cases Title III staff administer guidance and counseling funds, state level 
guidance programs are unable to control the expendlmres rheir unfairly reduced 
budgets. Such actions have, of course, severely reduced Abe effects of giiiilance and 
counseling progranvs in many states. The members of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association believe that further mergers would compound existing problems; 
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thai ihc poU'iUialny of inisimerprcuuion'of the low will ^row proportionaiely as more 
programs arc conbOlidLiieti; thai compeiiiion for the sanic funds pits ilie powerful agninsi 
the less pov\urrul and reduces tlie ultini.iu' effeer of all programs; that consolidation 
for consoltd.itioirs ^ake is illogical; that guidance services will suffer unwarranted cuts 
in budfiut, programs, and autonomy; and that program accountabiiity is unrealistic \viien 
cannarlced funds arc not specified on an annual basis. 

As you know, our increasingly complex society demands that our education 
system be accountable not only to teach our children Shakespeare and modern math, but 
also to assume responsibility for instruction and gujdincc in areas such as drug cduca- 
tion, decision-making, race relations, -career development, and communication skills. 
Tlicse very important and inlegral coniponcnts of the curriculum arc generally the 
province of the school counselor. Vet, in spite of the increasing demand for counselors 
and their expanding responsibilities, ll appears that. Federal verbal support rises 
while financial support dwindles. 

In closing 1 would like to reiterate the view of ilie menibers of APGA and the 
50 State Supervisors of Cuidince who are responsible for thousijods of jiiidance programs 
around liie Siaie: that our desires in the fonn of federal support lie in a categorical 
funding package designed as was NDEA Title V-A, with autonomy and specified funds 
over a long-range period, to be used by each Stale according to its specific needs .'ind 
plans. Barring this possibility, we advocate the continued categorical fundhig as a 
special st'Ction of KSI^A Title 111, hopefully with renewed guidelines lo revenl the desig- 
nated intent of the law. In any case, because of the great potential dangers to guidance 
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and counseling survv-es, cannot support any consolidiitcd pa^ka^v which does not 
provide for specific funds allocated to guidance nnd counseling, 

TAunk yoL., Cntlenicn, for your tiine and aiienx;»on. My colleagues and 1 are 
available to resji^^nd to any qjjf.btlons you might have. 



07-457 O - 73 - pus - 12 
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j;j\vti Iw \\ X I'j. 1- hl. iii' -. N 1 1 iM. l .>r\ Cisaicit, Id )M'^.'s^ ni \hc vccon^nu'iuiiiicins ijf 

t-t'f i!U-i"!.|-.. t * rnii:. p:"» :• il vli-nut m "i m k- III vf II:,- I'.il nu ijUi l y Scc- 

(iii*!»ry 1 <!;i,- 'V A.:r. 7i ■, ^r":: iii-i: i> jvirtifitl.:rly .ippn'i-i.;i ivr of ilu- UjtU'i-.vhip 

,icuu ly .-jv »;iv I f tliL' tl. tti.-.i! II !i 'if t f i\x- rXAC i-.:i. !)ilkM s Ki I i viv'Vvijij; ihf jdiniiiis- 
liMiif.r., cv:Jin; in;; ili; jum; . : it coinmcnJui;* iirprnvcnanlb in ihc ojK'r.Tiit>n of 

Tlik- III, V. r SfiitV. th:il t*i>UJK"ll lii^i.iU'l- rt'CP-.tliZLfi l\w JV^pOll^ilJJl iUc•^ Uc 

hi; for twill cil'.ic.il luHiil iir.i' A -it loll uii iru- mic tuiiul ^".iuItucl', counsuliii]: .Uicl tuMin^", 
Of! ll.v ulJ.,-r, f'.>L::ul i:ru', r I SliA 13' i i;i ii: lliiv ih:;l the AmrrlciUi lVrso;iiicl 

nid CliiuLiru;*." A;.; in.'i ;!iu!i l^.Jf,■L■^ its r.i'riiiix'iiii,!! ions it) yuj :it ihi.s ume* 

Hin'.L\i i , b. fort- I'^uii^ y-^i, i \'»i.fiil lil.c lu pJifH out Jjuw iIkih r<.'CCMnnu iiclai iuns 
li;ut,- I ..HI Ml fMlc J, Oi'i" i\'Ci'nmiL inl.'l ioijS .irt- Ih/ ^yntlicsis t'f scvrr.il hcp.iratc* 
tlu ii'>i:'. \\y li::vr >ulit iU ct ri jclinr. fiu:",i imr jrL ii; t ;i| Tncirlvrsliip K'OtL'rs hy mean, 
uf liii- Af ^'A I .-. ■ ] I 'i' J' -Hni ('ur i:,tH;iiijl ii!. \;;'h tUT, 'I'tK- f !tiMU'p»si. , Ulsjvih.Sc-;: 

ji'f r<C)".i:i^; in tl ,ily. AdthJ i«»ii.ij!;", wc U< \<, just cnnipli icd a t'liiitpri-ik'Jtsivt! 2-1/2 diy 
nu i lii i.f oL. i.i'Ui:., Mi. ■ > m'i iii vlu:h a\}V ^fvi ri inwinlvi' n;:itini.il T<."tK'jMi r».'blijn^ 

Jl.v'.'i- Il■l;^t : ■• '-i. K i«<i !\ ti I,' I s" l i> V *It<'t -l sy-Uijir., J)j\: nut ;unl un»'ri (I lli( ir 
u c<'i.''i.v.jiiMii.'h . ft>r t m tl* ■ t ..i. mi;; |n iivi,vM»nj uf \'S>li.\ 311. As .i fLirl'it r pcHni 

Ifl nil- -^ IV V-f r^iM? lilt' rN>l.' M,'r,r-ll"\''.-i"j>i-ll WIu I.M-.VlI .-is j'jiMM^ ■, Mill VATC- t'H'TlTaii- 

\vj y nu'ch iiw.iri' of ihv Av'^.^i Mions for lIuiiji^', cxi:«lL-nl lliurcin, us wi M ys tlv: I'NAC 
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KfcujnniL lul.'t HM>, ninK' iii ;«'jr ;:i-.ni,.t} upon;., ovwr Uu' pi,<t iJinc )LMr,s, 

Tl.w rLC'.';-,Mi.i-;;i!..t 1!- \ Iiiwli i;,<v wj^jj tu mliIa lri\v' Ixxii I'uvi) ' 
iJj'V' .'I.' t < t: :i r. •■''i-ur J,:, <'{)0 pJl ion iJ ii;; iiibt ll.f As.scii; i.it iun 

I'x;-.. tf s r.i , IV.' ti l . > ■!'■. c.':.t;. -.J ^i u- ul. r,itnii\ up lo .^prrrt of v.h^>u ii pluns 
t(t £>fr. r It M jtr..'»iiy coj.-l rnjii . i- i.-. k'^.jsl.*! mu, \<f]\cu Iii ;i rjni;.s s-lxjnhl I .« scIicduU lI hy 
the J. Cull /i v f 

' ' ' MT v" <i!iinvnd.>l KiiLs 
'Ilu: majnr jLH-.tis l:;,^' i';.. n>stwi M it.»'i fuels i' iv iiiuht inipoi t.iiii lo x\\c inipiuvt-tl 
<ijvj.'i..-ii »>; t!i^' 'ni'/nr.Ti y St. coniljry h'llur.-ition Act, l itic III, Supplcnwui^ry 
IMitf.'iiuti.il Cti'ti t's cuut l^.•vv«L■v.'^ ; CiiuVtriCr, Cnunsclin^; anii Tcslin^'» ai'c as ItOldw.s: 

Atfvisury Couni'il ili ii lJ\' cuvrojf. ii.'r.TC of Trtlc 111 «JioiJlc1 U* ch.injNd in ihc imc!Cbl oS 
boU.T r»ip:ij.iur.;cj* j»'n to lj!:i: !vUors Jiu7 ih:; iVi:L'ral piiMic and as > tnort* <'*iscri]>tive 
t'.\pl.{i»^tiC':i of ifj-f role lluit 'IiiIl- IllluiJ in Atri'rivnn cdut.Mkur. The* As^^•^ci^'»nll irrrt.- 

Avt 1 %V! 1 ! r(1 to 'T :■' ^ i ' ' .oV-itr.in C:; id.'i:r> . 
)U imr -n'/ rti-;! ' '.2 

I ' ■ ' ' f-. t_\ ? ^ _ ■ ' ' ■ : . I r/t ['r\M\.< J 'v V 1- • \ t l I'lir fhc >iiiv; 

Ti-I. . " 1 1. 1' t !jr:r..u j'.'ji r.; jli, il> uotjil It: a fj nvi jvjiiin of ll.c inu nJ ctf C!^)iJ,lJ■L■^: 

:is liv ui r-.tniJ pi.'vi u>r-^- tif \\\Cii jsriij-v-in^s J\>v;tul umiVv 'I nii; 111, ;nul jnijil.incv, Lnun* 
.^!t:Jhi^4 ;tji<l U'sliiij; |iri»|»r.ims foiiml umk r NUliA, V-A, were inirm^od jiiVst-TwiL 
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Furihcr, Uiw- A^^llcI.'5lJoJJ h-h suijk :'jvc»fic n-'CtHjiim-niUljons v.lucli uUiiiify \va>s Hi.;i 
the iif TjMc 111 can Ik.- upibU'd, i sju'ci-iUy .ns Jl .jffti ls j^uiiKiPC*', I'Dun^chr^'; 

and tio-iiri^:. Ihis l.in,:u.>M>.- v. ilJ K- offiTtd iii hi* suhsctiiu'in scciion -ik-Jlmg with 
*'SjK'Cifjc lIi iMM-.imciuliii 'iis"". 

Siiwv thi' I'lt'ivt ii'.-iry .mil St.V('iitl.i ry Fdncuinn Act, Title 111 represents hoth tlu- 
cduc.ll jonni I>"'iU'fil.s dt.-rivcd from innov.tiiun vvU as thiisi* derived froni guidance, 
coimyflinp, Jiju! testlntj, .^^';oci.^l i:in recomnicntJs tli.it in ry ^tnic Advisory Council 
tliere 8liould l>j a specific 7 revision thai rcprr^rnlntivrs orthf aiwis of profcssiun.il 
coinp-'tr--.**^ in t lc'nu*nt :n \' nrd sc'i'OMf*-^v\' ncliool coMUr-yllnt^ and ^iiidincc sorviccs Ix* 
%nppovfilc (t 'o i i }cU State 's Advjvoi 'v Cmn.cil . 
ni'Connnci't'-M if>i; >.'o. 4 

The Association has K'cn duoply npprcciniive of the work, efforts and the 
dcdicaiXlon of the National Adv'lr-nty Council and its individual tncmlvrs, ITic AMSociatlofi 
has bc*t n particularly ajiprcciative of the efforlrf cx|>cndc'd by Council nierrdwr Dallnf,. 11, 
Smith, Cousnltant from the Career and Pur.Simal Coiaist-ling Service of the Preshyicriaa 
Cnurch of the United Stales, llowc'ver, the Asso^^iation views Mr. Sniitn's appoiniment 
ns fortuitous ralhc^r than one i^cMiltiiif, from the San;iuap;c of Seciion ^09, v/filch deals 
with nu »i>'i t^hlp nil Hhe PvfSid.iilVs N;liui:al Ailvisnry Council, It scvjiis iniportani tn 
;is IvcauM' i-f I lit' itiiifjik' v..iy in v.hith iia.oviitive pr»f..:»'ainr; and •:uirl,;ni.v, eoans.-Jiii;; 
and testing! pi'o^m'ams v.. *-j lihVii tn 'I UU- 111 that apiin priate repivsmtaiiiin Iv j',»Vi. n iJ» 
|)olh .nrpiC't"; of ihi-: Tiiji* as fnai'd to \Uc lYt'sldt ji! 's Naiifnnl Advlsdry Coimcit. 1 )u ;n - 
f.Mi', the Al'i l u an W't- i i;, » . l .md C nii Mnct' A^^^>(^ ion r c . oiii'. k (id ■ di.U :\\ h'ast <nu' 
|X.'rson K? appfiintcd Ity thr rrt'«idoni m t1)e C<«iincn ^v^^> Tias p> t)Tt'ssloiMl coniivu ncc in 
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tlif .itl.> *»: uitlru • .'.nil <.t>^ih?>^-ln .- . y^\^^ tKi< Mns iiu'IiiNi.^n Iv rn;nV n p.>n i)f Sfcl iini 

t. 

Jit Cti*^. i\;u 'Vil^lifW \ t. S 

aiuS ci»iinst'liii;; pnn jftiiMj of 'I jilc 111 li.'«< Ivcii ilir intl(. firiiltiu'>s of aniounts of nmiicy U) 
}tp alJinMli'tt ill LMrh Suif fi»r llu' jiurp'isi'S of i:iiicJ.'»iiCt', couiisclinj; and tcsllng wlvn Cin 
ovtT all ailoc.iljoii ul money fiH-\U*:on\i\v^ t:t ljcIi Stait: requiting from ammal 
apj»rc'ju'i.^tu>;>s lo Llcnu-jiiory and f-tcoiidiry Uchicjiioii Act, Title 111, Supplcincniary 
ilduciilionjl Ci'tUtTs .'>iul Services; CMiibncc, Counst'luii; and Tcstiiui. This U'ouhlcsomc 
piovinion is found in ih.u St t-llon I'f ^'.^'^ wliicli citr.ils wiiii'tlK' amount of money ihnt 
cacli Si.nc hlu^W rtcciVL- fir pur^ 'Kcs of Tulv V-A. In many instances, Slate 
ni Dii L Ciors have vJowt'd the l.inp:ii;i;;t» in Sub-bcction A as n ceiling for fundini^, not a 
f! i u' in cillocolin;; :iinciLMUs of mont-y lo yUcac Stale adinlnlstiators icspunfiblo for the 
pfJfUncc, cmiiisflint; tinil leslinj; pniviwicis o?" Uiis Title, TlH'ivforo» Vhf A?<»^<cialiou 
ivconmu-nd:} fo> lov, i'n. j urft'ctinn hi suh-ycoUon "( f) of .S{;cHon 30.'^fh) of such 
1 itK? II J .iniouni ai k - >st c cjii.il to \ l* anuniiU {'yjvntk-d itv ihf Start- fur ihc purn"><t.' s 
of "J Mil' V-A cif Thr N' iti'i'iil V , A'lN-"' vth'c.'-it inn iVtt of l^^S fr'vn funds :M>f i'npii;)tf<l 
purMUint tfi such TuN' V-A fuf H^'avI yt- .ly e»i^ri^ lum- 30^ 1970. " Thcr Intent of ibis 
.elh-^nj i' is.lf.iil f«iitlK n srrvvd for i\^l ' .iCi' nnd cuiin<;eJinjT pniijnnns in 1972 sluinhl W 
tip|ii'opi i lictl ..t L;*si ,Tt iliL- s.nn^- li'vcl .la ihust* liiiuls iipprnprj.ili*d for NDL',\, V'^, \n 
fisc.il lif70, \tt inyiMV lu..i jniidintv and amnseliiii' ;s ah iuu-p'nl jurl i>f \>ur ctlucutiuml 

ItcTonUfunl - lion Nn. h 

Untti d St.ntrs Officr of ICclnL'.U i«<n slwill npputnt ;uid actively involvi! ;\ ri pn'si'^Vil ivt- 
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conirTiitUf i»f l^t.iti' Pi i.-.-inrs «>f C i-hti;-.- y\ formtiriHon .'ii'tl tif.iftin" con>pn!u ii* 
yjw ^'Mn'. fwK'*; fi r r»;/ .u'- n j ti.in ,)f - iii:! MtCf jnd fivns.-lnvr ir-d . T TlfK- III . 1 ho 
iiucul .if tisif. rL'Couiiv.wiulMioi: i.; tli.it in m.niy in-stanci'S Si.tiu Ic.itk-r.s in piubnco feci 
lUvy ;irc c.ilU'd rpiHi to Vi \ K-w or cojiinifiu on rciiiiLuioiKs nficr tin." f.ict. Tlicsc Ifiulcrs 
licciiusij of tlicir unique jioMtu):i in jdr,uui>i rJt um of inc Guitbucc, Coun.sL'linj; .tikI 1cm- 
iiig proMSioi)^ of IML- 111, wish to k- conMiMcJ and uivolvoil prior lo ilic drafting of 
guidt'Inicfi and in lltc dr.* fun;; provtss. 

.Sjyc'ific KccoinmfndTt ions 
In Title HI llicrc should ro a n.inio chancre from Supplementary Hducation.-il 
Ccntorfi and Services; Cuid iitce, Counseling; and Tcslinj: lo "Fducaiioual Innovation and 
Guidance". 

Sjcilon 30J(n), in tlx* first jxira graph this .*^hn:ild read "the Commissioner 
shall earry out a pvo^^ram for niakint; supp'.^metiial grants for vitally necdw*'d educational 
services not available in trufficit ni ciuantity or i,Hiality <i) v.'hich slimulaic at;d assis"; in 
the dcvelopnie.Mt and e«;tahlishnu iU of exemplary elementary and secondary school e<i<ica- 
lional pioi;vams to Hcrvcos modvls for rcpular schoof prop*anis. iind (li) 'assist tho 
States in establishinj: and mainlainin^'; pro;;raniK of pjidancc and counseling. 

Section .301(1)), APCJA af.recs with the appropriations levels recommended hy 
the Council in its Win kslic c t. 

Si^ciion 30!?(aH-). ih^ fn'sl seuicnct' .';liould read "ffom sums appi opri;{ied for 
in, 1 kip;: j:riiuls un<br this Title for .uiy fiscal year, pursuant lo Seclion 301(b), the 
Coinmissiiuvr i>h.»ll allot ^. I»K», (»oo to each Siate and shall allot the retn.iinder of surh 
sums amonjrtlie .Si.»u*s .is JoihM s:" The Ass(H*iat!on feels that the past .nllutmeiii lo 
each State is too low and should be raised to a much hi};her level. 
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-- Sv clion 30.^;.:)^ llic Air.. rJC.ui IVr.soaHw;! nr.d GJuUncc As»t!,ov:i;Uioii diia^rcc>- 
with tliL- rLLt>:iJiiK.;xki] i .Jvtioji lltj: 'TcdLiMj luiuii; iii.iy Ik used for iijuc .same 

purposes .\u\l U-.c- r.5vi.liu,T i'fliit." l)pf of iiro;;i\:ins luwiuusly julliui'ir.jcl hy lliosc 

TilJfs. " ii-i ivcnn-nu ivLd hy the PN'AC v.urKslK-t:!, Tho ratioiuilc for itvis wjp sinttxi 
c.irlicT. 

SccUoM .^O.'HbKj), ihc Aj!t;aciation ;jj«ri.cs Uwt ilic v.-oriis "su]>p)crncntary ciUic.?- 
lional Services And ^ctivuifs; uhcrc found in the ic\i anywhere in Uw; Title should l« 
clianijcd tu ih^ words 'Vduc.iuorKil iniiuv.iiiutis" or "educationally innt.vniivc" as appli- 
cahlc, Ad'.!iUonr,Uy, v.ii^ytvcr foumi in the text, iltJ Assov Ution rcconmit'iids ihai Ihe 
words *'^uid.mCL', coUKS^'lin;; ,niid Jcstug'* be duiijjL'd lo "guid.;ncc ai\d couuiicliu^'". 

Scciion 30.^(liJ(.i) shmild Ix^ ch.Mged from thci wjy it currently reads lo I he fol- 
lowu^e la«,".u;ii;c: *\-JJ pro;,r.iiyis, projects and lc;idcrrfiip activities desigricd to oxpanti jnd 
Btrcngthfn cou.isclin^ ;itid tniidaiity.* services in Uic clomcnljry and SL*condary schoois." 

Section 3u J(i^), fii bt sciitcnci: • the American JVrsotmL*! and Uuidance Associa- 
tion IvJicvcs thai Uiw- £t>Uowir.<* clv^nf.c fcho\ild Ix; m;iric: "(a) a grant under lliis Tii^e 
pLirsiuat lo an approval Stale pJan or J>y ihc Cornmii^Kiuner for an cducjcionally lunuvAiivc 
pro^;ram or project . . , *' In additiniu the; Asbociitiiou does mn liclievc that grants should 
!)e nude avuiLiblc lo Int^tiiulions oUi^r ihai\ aj^ L-Jcnicniary and/or sccrjndjry educatior.il 
a^oiicy oi* j^L»xicS. ' * 

S.'Ctioii 30>(,'.H-)('*0, the AsNocitlinn reconiinrnds ihc ;u!dtliuu nt n sub-st'Ci loir 
(iv) wordrd ;is fttlloc:.: "arcai: of p(xjfi ssit«i:il coiuptU'iice in elcn^onliiiy Jnd .second fry 
.scliool !:^oiMj>.elin^; and jcuitLince SL-rvjce^. *' 

Section 30^()i)(l)(D)(i), llie Ainericiii ferhOiinel and Guid.i«ce Assi-«:i:riioa 
ac«cs l3i.it this ^ec^iL1n .should be cumplelcly dvlcled and Out ilie para^jraph Oiat tollrnvs 
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(ii) should Iv ro-wordi'd iit iIil* foUowinj; nunntT: "a conriitrjlcd and <!c* .'lopnxnial 
cou^scliui: and ;;uiiljni:c' proj^rnni in ck-mcnMry and f^ccondary stiiools (i) th.it iclL*ntjfy 
needs v{ 3l«dw'nts fur cuunscUn^ ;ind i:ijid.jncc Kcrvia'S, .ind (li) th.il assist itudonlb tji 
ihc decision -irtnkir;: process of cd!ic.nii>nui, pcrsoiui ,ind c.Tix-cr dcvi'lcpmcnt *iijd 
planning ihruu.:,li uiici,?r.stanJins ihcir mwrc^ts, apiUudjs Gnd..ibUiiics, in ii^lii of Uk; 
opportunitit's nv;iil;iblc lo them. 

--Scctiou 309(b), the Absoci.iiion ft'cis lhai in ihe /irst sentence afu-r the words 
''handicapped children" ilie foUowiny 'hotild apjx*,ir: "and ai least ore person who lias 
profei>£jona) cojupclenre in i lie area of ^^uidajjcu and coin>se]!ji/>:^ " 

Section 309(c), tlij Association agrees that the report iJii; ri-t»c for tho National 
Advisory Council should be updaicd to March 31, 

Section 309Cb)(-IJ, the Association recommends that tJit; wording he chang».d in 
Uiis section Ui read aft follows: "oi" Section 30'J(h) cf such Title 111, an amount at Icaist 
cqwil to the amoum expended by tliai St iie for the purposes of Title V-A o.' the Naiionai 
De't-nsc Education Act of 195S from funds ^pprdpri:ited pursuunt to such Tirie V-A fur 
the fiscal year ending Uaic 30, 1970, " 

Tl)e aho\c, then, rcprescni the jiiajor and specific rcconimcn da ti on s of the 
American r^rsimnel and Culdancc As social ion. BoUi Dr^ McDanoiii:b and myself will Iv " 
happy to tinswL i'any quLttions that ihe Council may have rci;;irdinj> tlic'se recummend.uiii.rs 
lind Hx' raiionaiV Ihfreof, Again, tluni: yoc; far tliis oppnriuniiy to appear l»efore yoii ;nKf 
lo exprctos our views. 
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Dr. Lo>rBAXA, Unfortunately, <ruirlanrp and oonnpolinfr sors'icos in 
many States did not faro well tliroiicrh tlio inorjror of XDKA Y-A and 
ESEA-TTT, Til soim States tho r>0 ])oivont floor was niisintorprotod 
as a. 50-pcrccnt ccilinn:, rosultinc: in hncro reductions in State level 
funding. Since in many caser> title ITT staff administer cuiflance and 
counselin^r funds, stnto level cruidance procrrams are unable to 'ontrol 
the expenditures of their unfairly reduced hud^rets. Such actions have, 
of course, severely reduced the effects of £ruidancc and counseliuff pro- 
firnims in many States, The memhei^ of the American Pei-sonuel and 
Guidance Association believe thait further mergers would compound 
OKistincr lu-oblems; that the potentiality of misinterpretation of the 
law will prow proportionately as more pro*rrams are consolidated: 
that com petition for the same finids pits the powerful against the less 
I^owerful and reduces the ultimate effect of all prcnn-ams: that con- 
solidation for consolidation's sake is illogical; that, nniidancc services 
will suffer n\>warranted cuts in hndoret. programs, and autonomy: 
and that pro£?;ram r,ccounfability is imrealistic when eannarked funds 
are imt specified on mu annual basis. 

As ypx} know, om- increasincrly complex society demands that our 
educafkm system be accountable not only to teach oi?r children Shakes- 
peare flnd modern inath. but also to assume responsibility for instruc- 
tion and guidance in areas such as dru^r education, decisionmaking, 
race relations, car^?er cievolonment. and communication skills. Those 
very important and intiijnrral components of the cm-riculnm jire pri- 
marily tho pi-ovince of the school counselor. Yet. in spite of the in- 
creasin;? demand for counselors and their expandinnr responsibilities, 
it appears that Federal vei*ba] suppoi-t rises while financial support 
dwindles. 

In dosing I would like to reiterate the view of the members of 
APCrA and the 50 State supervisors of oruidance who arc responsible 
for thousands of nruidanco proprrams aromid the State: that our dc: 
sm>s in the form of Federal support lie in a cate^roi-ical fundin^r pack- 
anro desi^rned as was NDEA title Y-A, with autonomy and specified 
funds over a lonfr-ran;re period, to be used by each State according 
to its specific needs and plans. Barrin^r tliis possibility, we advocafe 
tho continued cate^rorical fmidinir as a special section of ESEA title 
III, hopofully with renewed ^i^iidelines to reyeal the desifrnatcd in- 
tent of the law. In any case. l>ecauso of the "rreat poti ntial danofers 
to jruidancc and counselin^r services, we cannot suppoi-t any consoli- 
dated packanrii which doe.s not pp;)vide foi- specific funds allocated to 
{2^ndance and counselinpj. 

Thank you, jrentlemen, for your time and attention. My colleajiues 
tind I are available to respond to any quj^stions you minrlit'liavc 

Senator Hathawav. Doctor, tJiank you veiy much for your tcsti- 
mony. I am not ^roing to ask any questions. I aprree with you 100 
percent, and I welcome your ts^stimony. 

DECISION OF FLOW ON FtTNDS 

Senator BealL 

Senator Bratx. Doctor, if 1 ask you a question it is not because I 
do not airree with you. 

OT,.e of the thincs that we continually hoar as we talk about cate« 
goncal aids, categorical programs and combinations of categorical 
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progrnms. is that the strong will rrot ovorvthinc and tho ^voak ^Y^11 
got iiofliiiig. Evoi'A'])Ofly romos in nnd tostifiod to the weak. 

T am wondering who ai-o the strong who are goin<r to fjet all this 
money when these combinations are made. T^^lo are the stron^r people 
so that, the j^iidanoe peonle do not <rvt it or the libraries do not ^r^t it ? 

Dr. T>o^tBAXA. Every State is different. Tn Florida the stron^r peo- 
p}o, arc the peonle with the stronc: lobl)ies. Eeadincr pro^rrams have 
svi'on^r lobbies. Environmental edncation has .stron^r lobbies. 

I am sure this will vary from State to State. Guidance and counscl- 
in.r: does not have n very strong lo])by. and we are so busv scrvinof the 
kids that we just have iio(; hjid an oppoi'tunity to oret terribly involved 
in the political situation. 

Senator Bkalt,. The assumj^tion therefoi-c is that all the decisions 
made bv the State board of education or State school administrator 
arc political in natui-o. Am T to assume wc cannot count on St^itcs to 
make wise decisions, that these decisions all have to bo made at tho 
Federal level ? 

Dr. Tjombana. Xo, I do not wa?>t to ass^.imc that, Seviator Bcall. I 
do feel that whei'e money would fxo to a State in a block ffrant there 
ai'c p:oinrr to be lots of people competing for it. If we could be assured 
that competition and the funding was going to be based on the worth 
of individual programs and pro«;rain jiecd, I would be all for it, but 
it \ii my experience and my true belief that this just is not the way 
things work out in practice. 

Senator Bk^vll. Is it fair id assume needs differ from Sto»e to State 
or from educational departnr/'nt to educational department? 

Dr. I>OMBAXA. Yes. I believe that is tnie to a certain frxtcnt. 

1 believe, speaking for my own interests, in guidance and counsel- 
ing, that since we sei'vc all children in all schools all across the coun- 
try, our needs, our plans arc generally felt throughout the Nation. 

Senatoi- Beall. Thank you. 

Senator Hathaway. Tliank you. Senator Stafford. 

Senator STAn^om I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much again, doctor, wc appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

OuV last witness is Mi*. David Selden, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers. It is always a pleasure to sec you again. Dr. 
Selden, would you introduce those with j^ou. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SELDEN, PRESIDENT, AMERICA FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS, ACCOMPANIED BY PHIL KUGLER, ASSISTANT 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR; GREG HTJMPHEEY, ASSISTANT LEGIS- 
LATIVE DIRECTOR; AND CARL MEGEL, DIRECTOR OF LEGIS- 
LATION 

• Mr. Selden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and nnembers of the sub- 
committee. My name is iDavid Selden, and I am president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teacliers, AFI^CIO, a union of almost 400,000 
teaxjhers and other educational employees. 

2 am submitting my statement, but I do not intend to read it. 

' Senator Hatjiaway. Without objection, the entire statement will be 
mude s pait of the record and will be inserted at the end of your 
?;estimony. 
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Mr. Seloex. T am accompanied by Carl Mofrcl. onr director of Icp- 
islation on my rifrht: by Orcfr Humphroy. assistant Ic^rislntive director 
on my left; and, to his left, Phil Kufrlor, also nn assistant lefrislntivo 
director. 

The thrust of what T have to say really has to do -with fiindinjr the 
Elementary and Secondary School Education Act. WHien the act was 
adopted in 1967 all of us in education were delifrhted and hopeful. We 
felt that this was the Ix»jrinninp of the Federal Government's assump- 
tion of its full responsibility for financinfr education. Those hones have 
not been realized and the level of f undinpf has not risen over tne y^^^ars 
in spite of inflationary pressures on the school systems and in spitiy of 
tho fact that State level fandinp; and local funcling: lias ri^jen a f^reat 
deal. 

Tho problems that a>T. creatf»d by this limitation on fundinfr Jire 
illustrated by some cf' the thinj^s that are ffoinp; on now in the other 
House. It is I'ike a himch of vuts iin a cajije fipjhting over a small piece 
of cheese. ;| j; 

There is, iw instance, a proposal that funds be distributed, not on 
the basis of tl^e present formula which takes into account the economic 
circumstances of children, but on the basis of some examination 
procedure. 

Senator Stat^^rd. Excuse me. Maybe we should note for the dis- 
tinguished witness that all three of vis at one time served in the other 
body, after hearing: his description. 

r. Skwx)N. I did not mean to criticize the othviv body — '£ just mean 
to say that thinps ftre happening in the othe:^- committee. A bill has 
been reported out which does have some V\^i*y bad features^ One of 
these is a proposal which would give local \<Jistricts and Siatcs the 
options to claim their money on the basis of standardized tests. 

One of the reasons given for putting this option in the bill is that 
census data, on which the present title I distribution in based, is out* 
moded. Well, when you test students yoi). test them on Wtiat thty 
learned last year, and that ^rroup of students is not at the sanie place 
by the time any f linds would arrive, so that in terms of timeliness of 
data, testing is no cure. / 

If timeliness of data is the main consideration, Iccal districts should 
be allowed to proviae their own census data if they believe they are 
being unfairly treated. • . r 

There are other procrams that have this kind of feature. About 15 
years ago New York City felt it w«s getting shortcliEiiged on 'Federal 
aid, and it ran its ov/n census, which it was allowed to do under the 
then existing law. The census proved New York City was getting too 
much money, however, so they went back to the original figure. An 
option of that kind could easily be written into the bi il. 

Testing children and rewarding school systems on the basis of how 
poorly thev are doinc would be a bad system. The testing expedient is 
proposed, however, because the money in title I is ffoing to big city 
school systtJiT^.s by and large because these are the school systems that 
have large numbers of children from poverty families. The members 
of Congress do not all come from big cities or poverty areas. Many 
of them come from suburban 'areas that are not favored under the 
present system, so they would liSrc to gcf somc of this .n'voncy returned 
to their own districts. Instead of providing better iiinding for the 
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whole profxram, we are broakinp: down into factions quarreling over 
a sin^rle piece of cheese. 

There arc ether examples of the adverse effects of short finidinp:. 
The U.S. Office of Education 1ms come up with a principle which it 
calls concentration. This ?tems from a sufrffostiou made by the present 
Attorney General Mr. Kichardson, when he was SecrKary of HEW. 
Tie was, I believe, at this very table, when he venti - the opinion 
that money does make a difference in educational quai:-,t,y, but thf.t 
youJiave to have enough of it to have some irk^pact. 

Somebody asked him how much that would be, and he said $300 
more than we are spending: now. This now has become doctrine, and it 
is called concentration. In principle it is fjood idea, but not if you 
take the $300 away from some kids to o^ive it to other kids. This is 
precisely what ^vould happen because of the low level of funding of 
title 1. 

Primarily the problems in American education stem from lack of 
money. "When I speak of lack of money I am not talking: about getting 
more Federal funds for teachers' fialaries, although I think teachers 
should bp well paid. I would be willing to see some provision in the 
Federal aid bill which would provide for maintaining in the use of 
Federal aid the same proportion between money which goes into 
salaries and money which goes into other things as now prevails. 

I would favor that sort of thing because very of ten the thought in 
the minds of listeners is, "This fellow is only trying to get a few extra 
buclrs for some teachers." 

Senator Beall. On that point you are saying you would favor a pro- 
vision in the Federal law which j^uted that if we gave money to a 
district the money should bo divideu! between salaries, and other educa- 
tional costs as it is now in that distr/c\i? Is that what you are saj^ng? 

Mr. Selden. Yes; ^ ' 

Senator Beall, That assumes they haye the proper relationship at 
the presciJ.t time ; does it not ? 

Mr. SEi;.DEN. I would be willing to put in some tolerance limi^^. My 
main purp osc is to take away the negative argument that all I am seek- 
ing ie mon^ for teachers' salaries. | 

Senator Beall. That assumes though that the present percentage' 
relationship at the local level is correct. I am not sure that assumption 
can be mad^j. 

Senator Hathaway. Right. 

Mr. SjfiLDEN. I agree with you, but some measure could be devised. 
You could do it as a nationwide, average, perhaps, or maybe we couM 
discuss/i a flat percentage, but the point is that I am not coming up 
here and asking for more Federal aid for education primarily to in- 
crease teachers' salaries, although I ihink that is a worthy objective. 

We are primarily interested in the staffing ratio. We would like to 
see more teachers and more paraprofessionaJs and more specialists in 
the schools in order to help teachers do the khid of job they want to 
do. 

At the present we have layoffs of teachers and other education em- 
ployees. People 1;alk about a teacher surplus. There, is no teacher sur- 
plus. There is a money shortage. The teachers are th&ve and willing to 
work, and the students need the teachers. 
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It is tho administration and Con<rross -wluoh is dcnvinp: tlio cliildron 
tlio odncationa] servioo tliat they need. 

Senator TTatitaway. Wliat is tlie basis foi- tliat? ^V]\p.t tenclior-piipil 
ratio is an ideal ratio? You say there is not a surplus now. Ai-c tliev 
teachinfy 1 to 20 or 1 to 25 ? 

Mr, Selhex. No. It dej^ends on the level of schools, but in elomenr'm- 
schools, which in my mind arc crucial, it is probably hi<rher than 1 
to 30. 

Senator Hathaway. N*ot 1 to 40 ? 

Mr. Skloex. No, but then'^you are talking about the ratio. 

Senatoi- HATirAAVAY. 'Wi\^i does your research data show? ^ 

Mr. Seldex. I have in my hand some pro<TT>^iins ihnt we have devised 
called comprehensive program for American schools. It is a national 
desi^^i for model schools whiclrdo have adequate staffinfr ratios, and 
in the elementary schools we talk about no class exceeding 22 pupils, 
which means a ratio of about 1 to 16. ^ 

Senator HATirAWAV. With the supplenientarv" teachers included? 

Mr. SET.r>Ex. That is ri^ht. 

Senator Hatitmvay. Do you have data there ti^.at backs that up as 
bein^i: an ideal ratio? 
; Mr, Sel^ex. Yes. 

; Senatoi' Beall. On that same point about the teachers not beinji: in 
oversupply, are there sufficient schoolrooms to use all of the teachers 
at the present time ? 
Mr. Seluex. Yes, sir. 

Senator Beall. At the present school schedules ? 

Mv. Seldrx. Yes, sir. There may be some localities where building? 
proj^rams would be necessary, but on a national average there is' 
enoiigli plant space if used efficiently to provide a place foi* eveiy 
teacher to teach. 

Senator Beau., I thought I read that we have too many social sci- 
ence tearhei's. I also rend we do riot have enough math and science 
teachers. Is this correct? 

Mr. Seldex. Thafc data T think is rather out of date. At one time 
thei*e was a shoiiage of math touch ei^ in tonus of the positions avail- 
able. At the present time the supply-demand in terms of positions 
available is about adequate, but the" point I am mukiuff is that the 
positions have been eliminated — 5.000 of theiu in New York City, to 
give an example: a thousand or more in Detroit; and many other ai'eas 
hove cut back on positions without a propoi-tional decrease in enroll- 
ment. 

Class sizes have gone up. Cuvricular offerings are reduced. As you 
reduce tho niunber of teachei^s, you do drastically affect the quality of 
education, ^ 

Senator Hathaway. You meiitioned/ your fii'St point, that j^ou 
thought there ought to be increased Foderalyfundiiiff^ and I would 
agree with you. One of the reasons for not/getting it is there is no 
real publicsuppoit for Federal fundingfor education. 

I think one reason there is not more public support is that the pub- 
lic is generally disappointed with what the schools produce. They turn 
out Idds who are not equipped to be employed anywhere: they have no 
particular skills. T am going to offer an amendment to the effect that 
no school be entitled to any Federal money unless it has as part of its 
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ciirricnluin skill Irniniiiof which is nianflatorv so that ovorv hiirh 
scliool iri-adnato. avIi ether or not lie h jroiii^r on to collojio. will be able 
to hohl n jol). 

Tt is foolish to require kids to take 4 years of a foreifrii.lan<!;iia.2:o in 
school when they are not <roin<r to nso that lan<ni.'^?e. 

Mr, Skldkn'. No hi<rh scliool recjuires 4 years of a lan<riiage. 

Senator ITATirAWAv. The kids have to take enon<rh so they can^ satis- 
factorily pass the lan^niit^T^' i't?quirenient. Maybe they can do it in 2 
years, b\it there is no necessity for them taking any if they are never 
<roin*rto speak the foreipni lan^riiage. 

:Mr. vSi^LDKx. We. are very far afield. T hold -no <:;:reat brief for the 
]) resent. high school curricnhnn, hut it has modified a great deal since 
yon and I went to h igh school. 

Senator ITAriiAWAY. But not as much as I.wonld like to see it. 

REAT^KUE SIIARIXG IX KDUCATION 

Senator Stafford. Mr, Selden, are yon familiar with the President's 
proposals for special revci.nie sharing in education? 
Mr. Setj^kn. Yes, I am. 

Senator Stafford. Wonld yon care to state ^rliat yonr reaction might 
be to them? . ' . 

Mr, Seldkn. I am rather ambivalent about them. I think that there 
is a need for grant consolidation. .and v;e met with some represent- 
atives of the administration yesterday to discuss that matter. I think 
that they made a pretty , good case on grant consolidation,^ 

I do questio?> tlie whole principle of revenue sharing, however. I 
think that it is passing the buck on policy. . } 

. We are saying we are going to puss tlie money back to the States and 
the localities because they know^best. what to do with it, but States that 
have been nmning poor school systems all along,v\y^iio have been de- 
priving ]^eople or proper education on racial and -other improper 
grounds, ai^ not going to he impi-oved just by getting more money. 
There must be Federal leadei-ship. Under the special revenue sharing 
plan States would be required to devise a ])lan for utilizing the money, 
but that plan wonld ne rer be given to anyone with a broader interest, 
a national interest, for any kind of evaluatioit. A , 

Yes, you Mavo to have a plan, but there are no standards or very few. 
standards which wonld require the plan to be fair and equitable. 

I just am riot in favor of taking my money and sending it to Missisaw 
or whatever State, and letting tl^em do with it whatever they feel they 
wanttodo Avithit, 

^ My, Humphrey* who is an assistant legislative representative, wonld 
like to comment. ' , 

. Mr, TTuMPiiRKY, I would fust like to say something in connection 
with w^hat Senator Hathaway said earlier.' One of the proposals out- 
lined to hs Avas consolidation of vocational education. They did not 
give us much in the way of details. • 

On the surface I must admit there was some merit to it. On second 
thought, one of the problems of vocational education, if you do not 
have Federal standards, if yon do not have some sort of legislative 
priorities, so nmcli of this money can end up, as an example, in home- 
making and consumer education, this sort of thing. We are not against 
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«>ither of those fectors, hn\ that is hnrdlv n wnv that vou can use or 
host utilize vocational education to accomiolish th? purpose Senator 
Hatliaway made, to prenare an individual to provide hiui witlva skill 
so that he can ^f?.in useful employment. 

I am verv much afraid, we as an orpranization are very much afraid, 
if you deal specifically with vocational education aud you have this 
problem with other catefrories as welK in that manner turn it over to 
the States wHhout what we call priorities of the admiuistratiou. with- 
out the strings, you are ^oiap: to end up with this money being used 
in a manner thai, is just not very productive either for the iudi'^ndual 
who comes out of the school with some vocational ed or for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Mr. SKi'j^EN". In other words, we say that if you pro to the store for a 
loaf of bread ,you do not want to come back with a bap: of crumbs. 

Senator Hathaway. So you are in favor of the reiyional offices beiupr 
more or less autonomous, makin^^ decisions on applications within the 
repnons? 

Mr. Selde^t. I am in favor of regional offices. I do not know how 
autonomous they should be. There are reprional practices, particularly 
in racial matters, that are not in the national interest, and I would 
hate to establish another barricade behind which people could hide aud 
carry on "racist practices. 

However, I do think it would be a good idea to provide access 
the part of local school systems and local teacher ^>;roups to the Fal- 
eral bureaucracy. This might be a way of doing it. HEW did have, 
regional offices, and just when we were beginning to utilize them, they 
were amended out of existence or administrated out of existence. I do 
not know what happened to them^ but they were discontinued. 

Our experience at that time was not too good because the people who 
were in the offices seemed, to have no authority. We would like to see 
some way in which regional offices could be given a degree of author- 
ity. Primarily we are looking for access into the Federal bureaucracy, 
and this mififht b(i one way of doing it. ^ : ' ^ 

Senator Hathaway. My understanding is this administration of 
regional offices does have by Executive order more authority than they 
have had previously. 

Mr. Seu^en. This is unknown to me. 

Senator Hathaway. This Admmistration is moving under the Ex- 
ecutive order. 

Mr. Selden". YevS, that is the intent, but at the present time I do not 
think there are any. 

[Senator Pell assumed the chair.] 

Senator Hathaway. Let me ask you one question with regard to the 
free formula which you criticize. I am not necessarily an advocate 
of it. Do you not think we ought to be pouring the money into those 
areas where the education is inadequate, regardless of whether it be 
high or low income areas, where the education is very poor, where they 
need the money? 

Mr. Selden. No, Senator. If a district has a high assessed valua- 
tion per child and still has a lot of Idds that are not learning up to 
snuffs something is wrong with the sohool system, and it should not 
take Federal money to cure it. 
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You should look to the local administration, or look for special 
local conditions. Wealthy districts have the money to run good scliools 
without massive Federal aid. 'Wliat the proposed chancres in the title I 
formula are desig:nc^d to do is to put money where there already is 
money, and where the district does not qualify for aid at the present 
time. • , 

Senator Hatiiaway. Do you not think it will rou^jhly correlate the 
areas where the tests show the children are not doing as well will be 
tao poor areas? 

Mr. Selden-. Yes; but there are better inde.«s of educability of 
children. For instance, New York City has a category of school called 
a special service school. Such schools receive extra staff allowances. 
The formula for determining a special service school takes into ac- 
count attendance figures for the school, involvement of children with 
courts, poverty figures, mobility — that is, the frequency of kids trans- 
ferring in and out. 

This is a very accurate way of predicting the success that a school 
is going to have. It establishes a degrca of difficulty related to the 
educational task confronted by the school. That sort of formula would 
be much superior to the testing idea. 

Furthermore, there is more to the t^<isting thing than meets the eye. 
It involves not only testing kids, but testing of a whole new theory of 
education. It is tied to a certain kind of testing: criterion-reference 
tests. Criterion-referenced tests are a hot thing in education now, and 
those of us who have been around education a while have learned to be 
somewhat cool toward hot things imtil we see how they really work 
out in practice. 

Education is notorious for discovering the "innovation of the 
year" — something new that is going to solve all the problems. 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell, Thank you. Senator Hathaway. 

Mr. Seldfm, I have just one question of a general nature. What is 
your view ivlth regard to the Jeii^'cks theory that schooling really does 
not make much diffei^ence ; it is all a question of the environment? 

Mr. Seu)V2N. Somebody said Jencks spent 5 years and 400 pages to 
prove that the United States needs socialism. Someone else says that 
Jencks is right: You cannot cure ignorance by throwing money at it, 
tjjid you cannot ^ure measles that way either. 

I think his whole basic assumption is wrong. Schools^ do not exist 
primarily to equalize income. Public schools exist to give us an in- 
formed citizenry so that democracy can work. That is their primary 
purpose. Beyond that they exist because individuals need schooling 
to live fuller and more satisfactory lives. 

You cannot have those things on a mass basis without a mass educa- 
tion system, and the better it is, why the better our country will be. 

Senator Pell. We have tried to get Mr. Jencks to come before the 
committee but he has been a rather elusive guest, but we are still 
trying to get him to hear his theory. 

Thank you very much. It is always good to see an old friend of 
the ooJMimittee like you. 

[The prepared statement of David Stilden and other information 
supplied ^or the record follows :] 
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STATEMENT BY DAVID SELDEN, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AFl,-CIO 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
k. ON TITLE I OF THE 

ELEMENTARY ftND SECONDARY EDUCATION ALT 

SEPTEMBEP. \1, 1973 

Mr. Chaizman, members of the Subcommittee, my name is David Selden and I 
am President of the American Federation of Tisachers, AFL->CIO, a union of almost 
400,000 teachers and other educational employees. 

The API* is pleased to come before this distinguished Subcommittee to share 
with you some of our ideas of what should and shouVd not be done vith the current 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I progrrvn in any new authorization 
program. First, we would like to t^ke this opportunity to themk the Chairman and 
members of this Committee for the service you have rendered to all education in 
the past, both by passing good legislation and also by attempting to keep the 
Office of Education honest in its &^inistration -^f the programs you have designed 
by no means An easy task. 

We have, of course, followed your action on the rcgionalization proposal, the 
confirnation of various HEW officia.ls, am\ other matters. I can only say that 
this Committee has don6 .Hs very best to ovOrsee th^s^ edur^tjLon prograns which are 
now in the hands of an administration hostile to ^duc^.x^ionat needs. For this we 
are grateful . 

We feel it is neces89^ i:^ deal with Title I first from the level of appro- 
priations that have been made ava/.labl&'. As you know, when t!^'' Elem^^ntary and 
.Serondary education Act bill was first plv^nned it was designed as a cot^promise 
iLetween general aid to all public education and the vzirious proposals for 
categorical aid for specific purposes. But always In the back of the minds of all 
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of us at that time was that ESEA and most especially Title I would be a vehicle 
for raising the level of federal investment in education 'to a point that would 
ultimately allow the enactment of a General Aid Bill that would provide federal 
support for m11 school children, I remember from conversations I had at that 
tine that we thought this process would taV.e a few years but thet by now we would 
be ready to go to work on the General Aid Bill, 

Of course, something happened that has since rendered our optimism as 
unfoundct). The election of president Nixon and his subsequent string of education 
appropriations vDtoes has kept the Title I funding level pretty veil locked in 
place. Even though the needs have increased and inflation has pushed up school costs 
the funds have not increaised appreciably. The outlays for Title I have not grown 
over the past three fiscal years and our hopes of what could be accon^lished through 
a well funded program of compensatory education for educationally disadvantaged 
children have been put into the deep freeze. 

We had anticipated two goals when ESEA. was passed in 1966 1 one was a program 
to fund conpensfttory education programs and the second was the raising of overall 
federal investment in education to a level that would set enactment of general aid 
to all public educational agencies as a federal priority. Progress toward both 
goals has been haiiq>ered by the severe limitation of available funds. While the 
exact point at which this is possible is unclear, the current level of expenditure 
does not meet our criteria for the funding of a General Aid Dill. This fact leaves 
us little in the way of major changes that we can suggest. While we knov that 
members of this Committee feel that thr current program is not doing the job it 
should, we feel VnaE ±t this time, given the attitude of the Prt^sident toward 
federal spending on education, that any new legislation must continue to concentrate 
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available resources on those scllool children and school districts. most in need. 
We feel that the current Title I concept of ai'Jing primarily school districts 
with economically disadvantageii children is imperative given r he lack of available 
Cunds foL other school districts which also need federal aid. 

I would like to comment if I could about one of the proposals for Title I 
disf.ribution advocated by your counterpart committee of the other body. That 
is the idea that Title I funds should be distributed within a state according to 
the results of a test. In general there are three problems with testing: validity^ 
reliability and cultural bias. It is safe to say that prior notions of the use* 
fulness of testing in the area of educational achievement are undergoing ro- 
evaluation. There is at this time no consensus among educational researchers 
about the validity or even the concept of standardized testing as a measure of 
educational achievement let alone agreement to the validity of any one test. If 
the Committee is interested in this question we have brought some supplementary 
information" which we will be happy to provide at your request. 

Title I Effectiveness 

During the past five years of Title I Aid, it has been noted that urban and ' 
rural reading scores and arithmetic skills have generally declined and since 
Title I has in large proportion gene to urban and rural areas , as distinct from 
suburban districts, there is a general tendency In gross evaluation to declare 
Title I a failure. What should be r«ynai±>ered is that Title I never had reading 
ability and arithmetic skills as a concrete goal. It is tierefore misleading to 
measure the effect of Title I tlirough evaluation of nationwide trendb In reading 
or arithmetic scores. While scores have dropped, the question remains as to how 
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far tlvcy would have dropped without Titlvi I. No such information is available. 
Just as there are no statistics available 4,r» to how many people have not died 
because of our public investment thrauc^ medicare and medicaid in healtl* care. 
We cannot say for certain how many people have not become iXl because of our 
publicly-funded health research. We cannot even say how many have regained their 
health because of it. There are no, figures available as to how many wars have 
been prevented by our massive investment in national defense. In fact no hard 
value can be placed on the benefits to our citizens from any of our public spending 
Vjrograms. It seems to us unfair that somehow education Is the only public s.srvlca 
asked to provide hard data showing specific improvements. Nevertheless we believe 
improvements in both reading and arithmetic scores would be possible with an adequate 
Title I funding level. 

Title I has had several beneficial effects. First, before 1966 compensatory 
education was virtually unknown in the United States. While there were scattered 
programs it was generally not accepted or even understood that resou.'^ces would 
have to be concentrated on children from disadvantaged backgrounds if they were 
to approach the achievement levels of their nondisadvantaged peers. Because of 
the Incentive-' factor; in its formula Title I led to the establishment of state 
compensatory education programs where none had existed before* Secondly / one of 
the continuing problems In American education is the unequ/vl distribution of 
resources among and within school districts. Although Title I was not established . 
as an equal iza'^ion program it has had some equalizing ef<ect. Most states prior 
to Tltje I tended to have state aid formulas that favored suburbs over urban areas. 
TltlG t of course favors the lattor and has moved expenditure patterns toward 
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equalization. The ::upreino Court has now said that equalization of school 
expenditure is a matter for the legislative branch. We think that Title I 
has had a beneficial effect on resource equalization as one of its accomplishments 
in spite of the fact that it has never been funded at much more than half of its 
modest -luthorization. 

Formula 

It is clear fiince the 1970 census that the current Title I formula has 
become a political liability.. This is essentially due to the Nixon Admiaistration's 
starvation budget for Title I, Under the curvent fonmila many states (mostly 
southern and rural) would lose large sums c,£ Title l money to the urbanized indus- 
trial states. These changes occur because of population shifts and because increases 
in f.FDC continue to increast in the North at much faster rate than in the South. 
PoUtically it does not seem possible to pass a bill in the U.S. Senate that allows 
four states (Now York, Califorr^ia, Michigan and Illinois) to receive over one-third 
of the available Title 1 monief,. This is not to say that the current formula does 
not reflect needs. We Relieve the major concentratioa-? 5f educationally disadvant- 
aged children are in our largest cities and should receive a proportionate share of 
compcnt/atory education woney. 

Concentration of Fumds 
The AiSministration, when it was pushing for a bill misnamed "Equal Educational 
Opportunity Act", produced s^sme data that showed marked improvement in education- 
al achievement when $300.00 in compensatory educijtion money was spent on each 
educationally disadvantaged child. T^^ere are of course, som.? 9,000,000 disadvantaged 
children in the U.S. This calls for a 2.7 billion dollar appropriation for Title l. 
But the President would never agree to such a figure, and thus any question of 
increased fund concentration bei,-omes a robbing peter to pay Paul operation. 
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We urge that: as more funds become availciblc more money will be concentrated in 
the districts of greatest need. The current practice of reducing the Title I 
constituency to conform to available funds is unconscionable / cruel and most of 
all ineffective. 

In summationr we hold that short funding has significantly diminished Title I 
effectiveness. Our suggestion for improvement and change starts with providing 
enough money to allow the program to function. 

Secondly/ if reading, and arithmetic ability are to become the criteria for 
measuring the success or failure of Title I programs then the goals ?f 'the program 
ought to be clearly defined. The AFT has designed a new program called "Comprehensive 
Program for American Schools" (COMPAS) that is aimed at creating the learning en- 
vironment that produces increases in mechanical skills. This program la the success- 
or of our successful more effective schools program, and Vhile it deals essentially 
with local school problems^ I would be happy to answer any question in regards to 
this program. We have appended a copy of the CONFAS program to our testimony. 

We do not believe that the current Title I program has been a failure, {^e 
feel that the program itself has been failed by an administration that holds public 
education in contempt. While we are alienable to changes that* would improve the , 
educational opportunities for disadvantaged children, we reafflirm that with 
limited resources those most in lieed should receive priority treatment. We urge 
you to continue the Title I program as the major vehicle for furiding compensatory 
edueatlrn in the United states. 

I would be happy to answer any que,^tlon the Committee might have. 
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^ FOREWORD 

Almost as soon as the right to collective bargaining began to be won by 
teachers in the early 1960*s, members of the American Federation of 
Teachers started to translate their conceptions of optimum teaching and 
learning conditions into the language of collective bargaining contracts. 

The first such design was negotiated for a selected number of 
elementary schools in New York City in 1964. Similar programs were 
incorporated into union contracts in .Cleveland, Baltimore,, Yonkers, 
Chicago and Detroit and into legislation in California and Colorado. 

The most famous of these programs was the More Effective Schools 
plan in New York. It provided for four teachers for every three classes; 
class size . maximums of 22 (15 in kindergarten); increased supportive 
personnel, such as psychologists, psychiatrists, speech and hearing thera- 
pists; reading, art^ drama and other specialists; more teacher aides, and 
greater teacher and parent Involvement in administrative decision-making 
in the school. 

1'he More Effective Schools program was testedj retested and tested 
again. Such agencies ai the Psychological Corporation and the American 
Institutes for Research found that„ it accelerated the learning rate of 
children, just as the teachers who designed it, planned that it would, and 
the United States Office of Education chose it as "exemplary." Project 
READ in Chicago, the Neighborhood Education Centers in Detroit and 
other saturation programs showC'-j similar successes. 

The demand for similar designs .at all levels of education— from 
pre-school to the community college— prompted the Executive Council of 
the AFT to establish the Council for a Comprehensive Program for 
American Schools (COMPAS), under the chairmanship of Simon Beagle, 
who headed the National Council for Effective Schools for many years and 
is a nationally known advocate of grassroots teacher involvement in 
educational design and decision-making. 

The work of the various COMPAS committees under Mr. Beagle*s 
^^;utelage has resulted in four National Designs—for the elementary school, 
the middle school, the h^gh school and the community college. The AFT is 
proud to present its Comprehensive Program for American Schools as its 
answer to those critics who believe that the way to solve the problems in 
education is somehow to tinker with the G;;ly relationship which results in 
learning— tbiJt bfiJtw-sen the teacher and the taught. 

David Selden, President 
American Federation of Teachers 
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PREFACE 

This report is the result of much thought and study by me'/nbers in the 
American Federation of Teachers. The basic guidelines were first suggested 
by the Senior High School Committee of the United Federation of 
Teachers (UFT), AFT Local 2. These guidelines were studied and discussed 
at a series of AFT regional conferences held during the 1971-72 school 
year. A tentative draft, Including suggestions from these conferences, was 
prepared and submitted to AFT locals throughout the country for their 
reactions and suggestions. A final draft was then approved by the AFT 
Executive Council. 

Simon Beagle, Chairman 

National Council for a Comprehensive 

Program for American Schools (COMPAS) 

September, 1973 
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THE RE-DESIGNED HIGH SCHOOL 

Introduction 

This proposal pre-supposes that there is no single plan or structure 
which will or should fit the needs of all students. Moreover, the proposal 
details educational experiences which should provide for considerable 
educational diversity. 

However, the' recognition of the crucial need for diversity does not 
mean that all educational stiuctures are equally good or that some 
organizational patterns shoujd not be preferred over others. We consider 
the following proposals about the structure, organization and curriculum 
to be the best way to improve the educational environment in our nation's 
high schools. 

Philosophy 

Our proposals are based upon foi/r premises which give the report unity 
and direction. These are: 

1. High schools must provide a meaningful educational experience for 
all students whether they differ in ability or socio-economic background. 
Specifically the educational experiences in a high school must be diverse 
and open to all students. 

2. High schools m^ust structure their educational experiences to foster 
meaningful educational inter-actions between the school, parents, and the 
Immediate larger, community. We accept the principle of interchange 
between students, teachers and urban resources. We reject any educational 
concept which limits the inter-change and isolates students and teachers 
from the urban resources. 

3. High schooi.s must be particularly sensitive to the changing needs 
and interests of both students and teachers, especially in a time of rapid 
technological change and anticipated increased pace of change. 

4. High schools must cultivate an educational environment which 
protects and nurtures student and teacher individuality within a frame- 
work of personal security and social responsibility. Schools must provide 
for both teacherii and' students important areas for individual choice, 
self-initiated activities and individualized instruction and counseling. 

To achieve these goals, the following structure, staffing, facilities, 
curriculum and program are necessary. 

Structure 

A comprehensive high school of approximately 2,000—2,500 students 
with a flexible curriculum affords the most meaningful structure for the 
typical high school in the 1970's. By comprehensive, we mean that the 
curriculum, offered to all students, should include liberal arts, pre-profes- 
sional and trade and technical courses which would prepare the student for 
entry into a particular occup?ition, as well as maintaining the option of 
continuing education. Again, it. is necessary to note that the advocacy of 
the comprehensive high school as the typical structure does not mean that 
alternative fornris of education should not exist for a limited number of 
students with special needs. For example, students who have to work but 
wish to continue their education, or those who wish to major in music, art. 
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performing arts and those older students who only wish to prepare for the 
equivalency examination so that they can continue their education in a 
technical vocational school. 



Staffing 

Without a sensitive, secure, enthusiastic staff, no urban high school can 
transform brick and steel into an educational institution which is sensitive 
to student needs, or receptive to the subtle interplay among teachers, 
pupils and parents. To achieve this within the comprehensive high school 
of the 1970's, there must be a sense of equality between staff and 
administration as well as an innovative use of teachers and other 
supportive personnel. 

No program can succeed, especially one which depends upon teacher 
, flexibility, creativity and sensitivity without the necessary number of 
teachers and supportive personnel. Consequently, there must be a 
pupil-teacher ratfo which provides for individualization of instruction and 
cooperative development of curriculum by teachers and pupils. 

In addition to the actual teaching staff, there must be a sufficient 
number of supportive staff, such as, guidance counselors, school /.ides, 
para-professionals, social workers and security guards to handle the usual 
tasks of attendance, patrol and the increa^jng burden of security. 
Moreover, there should be an increasing use of specialists to provide 
teachers with technical assistance in the use of the newer media. 

1. To enable teachers to individualize injtruction and plan curriculum 
cooperatively, teachers should teach a maximum of four forty-minute 
periods or eight twenty-minute modules if the school is so organized, 
(Note: Modular scheduling is an organizational technique providing for 
flexibility In the use of time for student classes. Classes may be 1, 2, 3, or 
4 niodules in length depending on educational need.) 

2. To help humanize the school environment, for one period a 
day— forty minutes or two modules, teachers should be available to confer 
individually with students who need remediation or are pursuing an 
independent rese^irch topic. , 

3. Class registers in all non-shop subjects should contain no more than 
twenty-two students, Class registers in occupational subjects should not be 
more than fifteen. 

4. Teachers should receive a time allotment for the preparation of 
curriculum materials so that the prepared materials are excellent and 
immediately relevant to their students. 

5. Provision should be made for ongoing teacher training, research and 
reevaluation of the redesigned high school. 

6. There should be one full-time licensed guidance counselor for every 
200 students to allow students to discuss privately their educational and 
vocational interests. This ratio would allow the guidance counselor to use 
his time exclusively for counseling. 

7. To make it possible for teachers to devote all their time to teaching, 
there should be sufficient number of secretaries, para-prof&ssionals and 
security guards who should take attendance, patrol, fill out college 
applications, etc. In addition* schools should make the maximum use of 
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data processing so that information about all students is instantly 
retrievable. 

8. There should be a sufficient avi^ber of laboratory specialists and 
audio-video technicians to help the teachers with the preparation of 
experiments, tapes, etc. Specifically, each 2,500 pupils need two full-time 
audio-visual technicians, and laboratory specialists for Math, Foreign 
Languages, Physical Science and Biological Science, and Industrial Arts. 

Facilities 

Much of what occurs in a school or classroom is influenced by its 
facilities. Although education is more than any building, the space, its 
proportiohs, divisions and flexibility directly influence thf. course offer- 
ings, the type of teaching, and, more imp'.i;rtant, the educational climate. 

The two most important concepts which should shape the type of 
facilities in a comprehensive high school of the 1970's are flexibility and 
availability. Both are necessary if the school is to generate an atmosphere 
that is sympathetic to innovation and promote 'individualization of 
instruction. 

By flexibih'ty we mean two distinctly different things. One, the building 
must contain a sufficient number of different types of rooms or 
convertible spaces to provide varying-sized groups with adequate space. 
Secondly, the space must be easily divisible or uniified as needs of teachers 
and pupils change daily. 

1. There must be ample space for 2,000-2,500 full-time students 
without overlapping, double, triple or split sessions. Tiiis sfujl include 
ample space to guarantee the safety of students in all classrooms including 
shops, gyms, music rooms, and other specialty areas. (Note; It is suggested 
that flexibility may be used in applying the maximum student population 
where the school building site is in a high-population density area and 
high -real-estate cost area.) 

2. There shouid be a sufficient number of shops to accommodate 
instruction in at Is^ast six occupational skills. 

3. Every chssroom should contain built-in audio-vis?al aides, s'^ch as 
screens, jprojectors, maps, tape recorders, etc. 

4. Staffed subject area lesource centers should be directly adjacent ta 
classrooms where students can engage in independent study or comnriitteff 
work. 

5. Suites of rooms should be available to facilitate the organization of 
mini-schools of approximately 100-400 students who have similar 
interests such as College Bound, Practical Nursing, etc. 

6. Each floor would have a large professionally-staffed library media 
center for independent research. 

7. There should be professional staffed laboratories for remediat^isn in 
Mathematics and Reading. 

8. There should be office space for each teacher, as well as an office for 
each guidance counselor, 

9< All schools should have co-cducationaf facilities. 

Curriculum 

The curriculum of the 1970*s must be a direct outgrowth of 
pupiUteacher interaction and developed cooperatively, within the school. 
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within the framework of City and State standards. Therefore, teachers 
must be given time to originate and evaluate curriculum materials. 
Sufficient time to attend curriculum conferences and workshops should be 
provided. Teachers and pupils must also be involved directly in the 
ordering of books and materials. 

The curriculum itself should contain a wide range of course offerings 
within which the student, with the proper guidance, should be free to 
choose. Students shorHd be able to pursue either a Liberal Arts, 
Pre-Professj>:.ial or Trade and Technical program. 

1. Teachers should have sufficient time fa* the cooperative develop- 
ment of curriculum materials so that the curriculum is specifically 
designed to meet the individual needs of students in a particular high 
school. 

2. All curriculum areai) should have equal value, 

3. Students should not be required to repeat the same courses they 
hav^ failed in those subject areas where other squally-acceptable courses 
exist to meet state requirements. The stud-:;r»t high school transcript shall 
reflect all courses taken and grades received. (Note: There is a limited 
number of courses that are sequential.) 

4. Wherever possible curriculum materials should utilize community 
resources to extend the range of students' experiences as well as make 
students more conscious of the community ^n which thi?y live. 

Examples of specific curriculum techniques which we endorse 
are; independent study, educational skills center, 4-1 programs, an^} the 
open classroom. (See appendix) 

Program 

The program should providis a flexible vehicle for teacher and pupil 
inter-action and assist both in achieving their educational goals. 

1. Students' programs should contain at least 8 forty*mmute periods 
including lunch, or, if the school is organized on 20-minute modules, then 
a typical program should have a minimum of 16 modules. This is the very 
minimum for all students to achieve the necessary educational goals. 

2. There should be a complete program of co<urricular activities, 
including sports, ^lubs^ etc^ open to every student Students enrolled in 
trade and technical programs should be provided with a minimum of nine 
40-minute periods including lunch (or its equivalent). 

3. Each student should be able to select his or her program with the 
assistance of a qualivled guidance counselor who is personally responsible 
for ail the educational guidance of the student. 

4. Where possible, an^l where the staff so desires^ the school year may 
be divided into the appropriate number of 7—8 week cycles to allow 
greater flexibility and variety of courses. To carry this out, computer time 
should be available for programming. 

5. Where possible, both teachers and pupils should have the widest 
possible choipe of courses consistent with the total structure of the school 
and consister/t with excellence in quality education. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL SERVICES 

Today a school is called upon to meet non-educational needs of 
students which formerly were met by the home or by the community. A 
student's medical, dental, nutritional, social and emotional needs are 
directly related to his or her school achievement. This is especially true for 
the many students who live in economically deprived areas a^vid homes. 
The AFT recommends: 

• Each school should have readily available medical, dental, and 
nutritional services for students who may need such. 

• Each school should have adequate psychological, guidance and social 
work services available when and where such services are required. A 
clinical team consisting of a clinical psychologist, a guidance counselor and 
a social worker should be made available for each school with registers of 
500 or more. Schools with registers below 500 can plan to share the 
services of such supportive clinical teams (perhaps one team for two 
schools). 

EDUCATIONAL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 

Students and their teachers need a wide variety of educational texts, 
material and equipment School districts must provide a budget for each 
school to permit it to obtain such needed educational tools and equipment 
readily, without delay, when needed by the school staff. The AFT 
recommends: 

• The overall needs of the school and its components should be 
budgeted in advance for the entire school year. 

• Each school should be allowed a special contingency fund based on 
school registration and its special programs to allow it to meet its own 
special needs without undue delay. 

• Teachers should be encourage4 by providing a class ''kitty fund" to 
develop new and creative instructional material and programs. 

• A non-complicated but effective accounting system should be setup 
for each school under the direction of a staff member knov^lfdgeable 
about accounting procedures. 



AUXILIARY ASSISTANTS 

Schools, like hospitals do now, must free their professional staffs from 
time and energy<onsuming chores which can best be performed by 
non-professionals. In order to permit our educators, especially the 
classroom teachers, to meet their professional responsibilities, the AFT 
recommends: 

• 1 he employment of a sufficient number of school auxiliaries (teacher 
aides) to perform those duties wh^i^h now are being performed by the 
professional staff, e.g., patrols, collection of funds, delivery of supplies, 
care and delivery of speCfSal equipment, care of bulletin boards, record 
keeping, and such other non-teaching duties which now consume the time 
and energy of the professional staff. 
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• The development of guidelines which would protect the rights of 
such sch'ool aides while making effective use of them. 

STAFF TRAINING 

There is general recognition that effective teacher training programs are 
most important for effective education. This is especially true for staffs in 
those schools which may be selected to begin implementation of such 
programs as suggested by the AFT. The AFT recommends: 

• Discussions be held between the school district and the nearby 
colleges and universiUes which train the major segments of the district's 
school staff to formulate realistic teacher pre-service education programs. 

• The selected schools become educational laboratories for such 
colleges zAd universities with possibilities for training programs for 
teachers during the school day and after school hours. 

• The selected schools become teacher resoL^rce and teacher training 
c<;nters with carefully planned cooperation between schools of education 
and the school district. 

• The staff exchange program to be planned and implemented between 
the selected school';, and the schools of education in each of the 
cooperating colleges and universities. 

• The cooperation and involvf^ment of the State Department of 
Education be sought, 

• Time and rfsources be scheduled for allt involved in sut;h staff 
training programs. 



RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

No one discipline or professional gtoup has a monopoly of wisdom or 
all the needed skills even in its own special area. Education is no 
exception. The need for continuing research is important and so is the 
need for timely well-conducted evaluation of educational experimentation 
and programs resulting fmm such research. This is, of course, also true of 
existing educational programs. Of paramount importance is the involve- 
ment of the actual practitioners, the classroom teachers, in such research 
and evaluation. The AFT recommends: 

• Classroom teachers must be provided the time, resources and special 
assistance to carry on their own research; experimentation with innovative 
use of techniques, material, curriculum content; cooperative evaluation of 
the results of their research and experimentation; and corrective modifica- 
tions as they may be suggested by the findings from such evaluation. 

• Provide for an evaluation of the total school program by an 
accredited outside evaluative agency with the school staff involved in the 
process. 
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DEMOCRATIC STAFF INVOLVEMENT^ 

It is essential that the school staff, especialiy the classroom teachers, be 
genuin^^ly involved in determining school policVi and in the implementa- 
tion of such policy as may concern them. Such involvement will make for 
effective cooperation, coordination and Implementation by a concerned 
understanding slaff-lo the advantage of the students. The AFT 
recommends: 

• Teachers, individually and collectively through their chosen repre- 
sentative, should have opportunities to consult with the school administra- 
tion and be involved in decision-making policies. 

• Time must be scheduled for such discussions, consultations and 
clasrhraom preparation. 

• There should be enough personnel to allow each classroom teacher to 
meet with colleagues, parents, students, community leaders, supportive 
services, etc. without depriving children of instructional time. 

• Each staff member should be scheduled time to make this possible. 



INTEGRATION 

The AFT's program stresses that quality education and school 
integration arc both necessary If we are to educate our nation's youth to 
live in and give support to an integrated society to which they are 
committed and in which they have a personal stake. Such an integrated 
and piurai'vStic society does not mean the elimination of the values £hat can 
be derived from the sharing and the development of the contributions 
from the mulli-etb-nic groups in our nation. 

Therefore, the AFT recommends: 

• The elimination of the track system. 

• The organization of heterogeneous class groups based on sex, class, 
race, ethnicity, achievements, ?.djustrnent, etc. Since the AFT national 
high school design makes possible individual student programming, the 
organization of heterogenecois class groups should create no problems. 

• The training of staffs in the techniques and understandings needed to 
work effectively with such heterogeneous class groups. 

• The creation and purchase of materials and texts furthering 
integration. 

• The development of proper relationships with all groups in the 
school and m the community, 

• The establishment of parent and community education programs, 

• The creation aind use of opportunities for inter-and intra-group 
involvement in the educational process. 

The AFT recognizes that ^ere are many local situations which make 
full racial, ethnic, or religious integration difficult because of the 
preponderance of a single ciass^ ethnic, religious or racial group. Such 
situations exist in many areas in Washington, D.C., New York City, and in 
most large urban centers. However, there is enough evidence to indicate 
that quality schools, even if located in ghetto areas, will attract students 
from non-ghetto areas because of their quality. 
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COST 

It is estimated that $600 more per student per year can make it possible 
for a school to implement a program based on AFT suggested guidelines 
provided space is available. The difference in cost may result from 
variations in cost factors in the different communities. 

It costs an average communiiy about $6,000 per year to contain a 
wrong'doer in a detention center when youngsters get into ''trouble.*' It 
costs $6,000-$8,000 per student per year in a job-training program for 
dropouts. How much does it cost society to maintain our growing numbers 
of unemployablcs (poorly educated youths) on welfare? How much does it 
cost society to fight drug addiction? (Most drug addicts come from the 
ranks of the poorly educated.) Even if the program helped only 25 percent 
of the students who, without such programs, would join the ranks of the 
dropouts and unemployables, society would more than recoup what it 
may spend for effective education. As Prpf. Alan Campbell so well stated 
in his report to the California School Boards Association (July 1966), 
"Piecemeal, part-time efforts by school districts to improve the lot of 
educationally disadvantaged children are wasteful and virtually useless." 

The cost for AFT programs is really minimal when compared to the 
cost to taxpayers for providing the funds needed to pay for th« social and 
economic consequences resulting from our failure to provide for effective 
education. 



SUMMARY OF THE 
BASIC EDUCATIONAL GUIDELINES 
FOR A REDESIGNED 
COMPAS HIGH SCHOOL 

• It is comprehensive; 

• It is co-education;*/!. 

• It serves (7// students. 

• It is viable in size for a total student register of between 2,000 to 
2,500. 

• It provides opportunities for the advancement of the gifted child. 

• It provides r4)portunities for success for the slow learner and for 
those who ent^r with some educational deficits* 

• It provides the needed teaching-learning ^nditions for the physi- 
cally-handicapped and the emotionally-troubled. 

• It provides high-skill training for the mechanically-gifted and 
repetitive skills training for the less-capable students. 

• It is a dual-purpose school which puts as much stress on the 
importance of occupational training as it^s on academic training. 

• It re;quires all stud>^nts, during the first year, to take double-period 
exploratory in six (6) dif^<erent skill areas* 

• It provides a sufficient number of shops to accommodate at least 
50% of the school population who may select an occupational skill as their 
major. 
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e It requires the vocational student to take his vocational major for a 
minimum of four periods a day for three years, 

• It is sensitive to the changing needs and interests of both students 
and the staff. 

• It provides for both teachers and students important areas for 
individual choice, self-initiated activities and'individualized instruction and 
counselling. 

• It provides the student with the choice of attending school for an 
additional period per day to earich the program. 

• it provides a curriculum which will qualify both a vocational and an 
academic major for entry into the college of their choice. 

• It has a school plant to accommodate all phases of quelity education 
including a sufficient number of shops for instruction in at least six 
different occupational skills. 

• It provides a 13th year skills program on a full-day basis, which 
offers students the equivalent of a two-year high school occupational 
course. 

• It makes the 1 3th year skills program available to: 

a. high school graduates who wish to learn a particular skill 

b. college dropouts who wish to learn a skill 

c. adult and young workers who wish to upgrade their skills 
dc URf^mployed youths and adults 

e. high school dropouts 

• It provides a full-time employment counselor with a background of 
industrial experience irking with the state employment service ^nd the 
labor department. 

• It provides for the formation of an active career education or 
vocational advisory board. 

• It provides for the follow up of graduates and dropouts up to the age 
of 25 for purposes of re-evaluating the relevance of the academic an^:*: 
occupational curriculum. 

• It provides adequate counselling services both by teachers and 
guidance counsellors and other supportive clinical services. 

• It provides for auxiliary services to allow teachers to devote their full 
time to teaching. 

• It has a staff ratio which permits maximum registers of 22 on all 
non-shop subject classes and maximum registers of 15 in classes teaching 
occupational subjects. 

• It provides for the employment of a sufficient number of laboratory 
specialists and audio-visual technicians. 

• It provides equal value to all curriculum areas. 

• It provides a complete program of co-cuijiculum activities. 

• It provides for the training and employment of highly-<)ualifted 
committed staff. 

• It allows and provides for flexibjiity in programming, instruction, in 
use of materials and of school and classroom space. 

• It provides for on-going evaluation of special projects and total 
programs of sUff and student activities. 

• It utilizes the resources of the community. 

• It permits a great deal of latitude and opportunity for a fluid, 
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flexible approach to school and class organization, largely to be deter- 
mined by the specific needs and development in each of the schools. The 
classroom teachers can play a leading role in the decision-making process. 

CONCLUDKNG STATEMENT 

This national design for the high school is devised to meet today's 
educational needs of the schools. Hopefully, the additional space, trained 
staff, andnhe budgetary resources needed to implement the design's basic 
guidelines will ofif>r opportunities for creative thinking and experimenta- 
tion with new and modified teaching and supervisory practices; for 
improved school and community relationships; for new and creative use of 
teaching materials; for creative and effective use of personnel; for a new 
iook at our children, their needs, and their potential for learning; and for a 
study and evaluation of the teaching and learning processes. 

The AFT does not offer the suggested design as the final and only 
solution to the many problems facing our high schools. Improvements are 
open-ended. No one group or one discipline is today in a position to 
propose final solutions. The joint effort of many related groups and 
related disciplines is necessary. However, since the AFT*s major responsi- 
bility is to advance the cause of public education, it must continue to meet 
this responsibility in an active, intelligent, and forceful manner. The 
educational needs of our nation mandates others to join this effort. 

Simon Beagle, Chairman 
COMPAS Council 
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APPENDIX A 
OTHER FACTORS 

Staff Growth 

The catalytic agent in moving forward any program is the staff assigned 
to bring into action the suggestions culled from every source. In addition 
to the suggestions given in the section on staff training, the following 
suggestions for staff growth should be emphasized: 

Professional Library Each school in the program should have a 
professional library appropriate to the size of the staff and the diversity of 
their problems. 

Foreign Language Each school should provide opportunity on an 
optional, voluntary basis, for staff members to learn the language spoken 
by many students in the school (Italian, Spanish, French, and so on). 

Operation Understanding Members of the staff should have the 
opportunity to participate in a program similar to New York's "Operation 
Understanding" (the program of supervisor visitation and teacher exchange 
with schools in Puerto Rico). Such a program could also be extended to 
sections of our own country, as the South, and to other countries. 

Research Clearing House Provision must be made on a planned, 
systematic basis for relaying to members of the staff all significant findings 
that emerge from studies and investigations. This relay should include not 
only written reports but practical demonstrations and, where pertinent, 
actual practice in using the findings. 

In essence, time and resources must be provided for a carefully 
developed program of staff growth that not only will give every 
participating teacher and supervisor the information needed for more 
effective performance of his responsibilities, but also will challenge his 
professional interest. 

If we accept the broad definition of the curriculum as all the experience 
the student has inside and outside the school, then this AFT National 
Design for the High School is an appropriate vehicle for fulfilling this 
objective. 
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APPENDIX B 
RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

Careful evaluation of the program as a whole from the very Initiation of 
the program is basic to sound growth. The evaluation must be skillfully 
planned under the guidance of the research staff assigned and in 
cooperation with th^ school staff and trained college personnel. All 
resources of the Board of Education, colleges and universities, public 
agencies and private grants should be used to design and conduct research. 

In order to effectuate the research program, one school should be 
designated as the Research Center. It should have as consultant an 
'.'Academy of Research" composed of outstanding expr.rts and specialists 
from the entire metropolitan community. The Research Center would 
serve as a clearing house for studies, explorations of new procedures and 
materials and would work in close cooperation with the departments of 
educational research, curriculum research and guidance. 

Areas of action in research with experimentation would include the 
following: 

Organization and special classes 
Grade unit 
Team Teaching 
Open-end grouping 
"Bridge" classes 

Involvement with groups 
Campus school program 
Speciiil community projects 
School-community aides 
Civic agencies (health, housing, welfare) 
Human-reladons groups 

Special programs 

Camping programs (summer, sleep-away, year-round) 

Summer day camp program 

Extended school day program 

Community library program 

Special parent<ommunity programs 

Welcome program (new arrivals, orientation) 

Summer programs 

Exchange school program (teachers, parents, students) 
Use of multi-media in the education process 

Studies and projects 

Approaches to teaching non-English speaking children 
Study of approaches to beginning and remedial reading 
^ Study of physical anomalies and the results of a correction program 
Studies of academic achievement in selected areas 
Studies of sequences in learning 

Studies of effectiveness of different patterns of preservlce and in-service 

training and growth. 
Studies of the use of programmed materials and machines in motivating 

learning 
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Studies of utilization of community resources 

Studies relating to motivation, human relations, the effectiveness of 
guidance, etc. 

Although each of these areas of investigation has broad implications for 
the whole school system, nevertheless the focus imperative hero is on the 
values pertinent to the students in the suggested program. 
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APPENDIX C 

JOHN DEWEY HIGH SCHOOL: A MODEL FOR INNOVATION 

At the experimental John Dewey High School in Brooklyn, interest- 
ingly enough, there are no up and down staircases. Students and teachers 
travel the spacious double width stairs in both directions at once without 
confusion, and this may well be the perfect symbol for the school's novel 
approaches. For example, most classrooms at Dewey have moveable walls; 
a period is called a module; traditional grades have been abolished; a 
•"term" is seven weeks long; the curriculum offers over 1,750 course 
offerings (including sequential courses); and a student can, if he wishes, 
graduate in two years. 

The $12,000,000 school opened its doors on September 8, 1969. Both 
the students and teachers are recruited on a voluntary basis. Students who 
live in the immediate school district have first choice; the remaining places 
may be filled from any other area in Brooklyn, 

There arc eight clear-cut features that set Dewey apaM from the 
traditional high school: 

I. Teacher as Educational Catalyst 

Teachers create courses of study. Summer Institutes and time during 
the school year permit direct teacher involvement in curriculum 
development. 

i . ,■ ■ ■ 

II. y.Week Cycles 

The regular school year is divided into five 7-week cycles (each 
approximately 36 school days). Every seven weeks students and 
teachers have entirely new programs. Teachers have 35 different classes 
in one year instead often. Counting major and minor subjects, students 
may have thirty-five to forty different teachers in a year instead often 
or twelve. The school is in operation for 12 months and includes an 
optional summer session which provides a possible sixth-cycle. 

ill. Programs and Records 

Individual programs for students are made by computer every seven 
weeks (five times each year instead of the traditional twice per year). In 
effect, all major recordkeeping is performed ; electronically. Report 
cards, attendance, lateness, admission and discharge data as well as 
information for use by guidance counsellors are printed out by the 
computer. 

IV. The 8-Hour Day and Modular Scheduling 

The 8-hour school day (8 A.M. to 4 P.M.) is divided into 22 modules 
(or mods) of 20.minute duration. There is one buzz every twenty 
minutes and no programmed time is allotted for the movement from 
place to place. This time system has been quite successful in moving 
students -and teachers to their next assignments. For flexible pro- 
gramming, some classes meet for two mods (forty minutes), others for 
three mods (sixty minutes), and some for four mods (80 minutes). This 
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reduces traffic in the halls since the entire school population does not 
move at the same time. 

V. Resource Centers 

Each curriculum subject area has its own resource center. For example, 
the glass-walled social studies center is sur rounded on three sides by five 
social studies classrooms that arc visible from the center. Its resources 
include private, study cubicles, slide viewing machines and other 
audio-visual aids, books and documents and, most strikingly of .all, a 
para-professional and a teacher are In constant attendance on a rotating 
basis. This setup provides for tutorial help and advanced study 
assignments as well as for immediate research as the need occurs during 
a class session. 

Vi. Individual Progress 

Students may take as few <^s six subjects and as many as eight in any 
7-week cycle. In addition to dasses, students may elect to do advanced 
work independently. Students may complete high school requirements 
• at their own rates-some in two years, others in as much as six years if 
that length of time should be required. 

VII. Grading System 

Every seven weeks each student is graded for each subject programmed: 
M (mastery); MC (mastery with condition); Ml (mastery in independent 
study); or R (retention). For each R or MC evaluation the teacher must 
prepare a prescription form in triplicate indicating specific deficiencies 
or weaknesses. One copy is sent to the student's parents; the second is 
for his counsellor's file; and the third is sent to his next teacher to serve 
as a guide for remedial work. 

Vi|l. IndependentStudy 

Each student's program includes independent study (I.S.) mods, or 
periods. More independent study mods are given to students who may 
need tutorial help or who are working on special projects. Less I.S. time 
IS available for students who wish to take more class subjects. Every 
student has full freedom te decide what to do with his I.S. time. Some 
sign up for advanced work which involves a DISK (Dewey Independent 
Study Kit). This enables a student to do advanced material on his own. 
Each DISK contains a calendar of lessons, educational objeCxWes, 
assignments and suggested topics for a research paper or project. 
At the end of seven weeks students may meet the requirements for 
mastery by passing a two-hour written test in addition to completing an 
oral comprehensive exam and/or a special project. About 500 Mis are 
earned each cycle. Over 100 students master ten or more DISKS each year. 
Students may ask for extensions on time and not take the examinations 
until they feel that they are ready. Some may work on a DISK for two 
cycles or more. There is no penalty for failure on a DISK atnd students are 
free to drop a DISK. 

Students may try a DISK if they have been retained in a subject and 
wish to repeat the unit independently rather than in a retention class. 
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Pupils v/ho have tried this method have not been as successful as those 
who have used a DISK for advancement. 

Some students seek tutorial help in the subject area resource centers 
where teachers are available throughout the day. Others do homework, 
participate in sports, dance, art, drama, or some club activity. Some read, 
view filmstrips, or just sit and talk. Some go to the cafeteria which is open 
most of the day for snacks while others stroll about the campus, which 
they are free to do. 



The Four And One Program 

.Anot*ner independent study program is the Four and QrJe. Students 
may participate in an interneship pros^^.m one day a week which means 
they spend a full day in the courts, hospitals, other schools, museums, 
business or any place in the world of work. Seniors may sign up for a 7 
week interneship which permits an interneship out of the school in one 
cycle and they come to school the next cycle. These students alternate 
cycles one in school and one out in in^erneships. No pay is given. They 
write reports on these outside of school' experiences and receive an Ml 
based on their performance at the worksite and their written projects. 
There are more than 100 students in each 7 week period doing this. 

Independent Study Group Activities' main purpose is to provide 
another option for a student during their independent study time. At John 
Dewey High School about 25% of the students' eight hour day is 
unassigned. During this free time students may attend a variety of planned 
activities. These include demonstrations, slide-lectures, speakers, films, 
discussions, dramatic presentations, music concerts, debates and contests. 
Activities may be part of a regular series, repeated several times a day or be 
"one-shot specials." Students, teachers and outside groups plan and 
perform. They may appeal to small groups of ten or draw audiences of 
several hundred. These activities may be course^elated, informational, 
special-occasion oriented (i.e. Martin Luther King's Birthday) or ''enter- 
tainment-centered" (a necessary factor for some students in an 8-hour 
day). This* program also relieves the pressure on the building's resource 
centers or library when large numbers of students have independent study 
at the same time. 

What percentage of the students spend this independent time judi- 
ciousiy? Independent study has been designed for student-motivated 
acceleration, creativity, remedial work, tutorial sessions or homework— and 
most pursue these goals effectively. 

These eight key factors provide the framework for a ucique tgacher- 
student relationship at Dewey H. S. There is an openness in conimunica- 
tion in which the students feel free to express their opinions about the 
learning process. "Can't we have more lessons like this one?" There h no 
hesitation to comment on whether a lesson was effective or not. Just as 
courtesy on the school's two-way staircases is spontaneous and easy-'($oing, 
so is the criticism. 

Students feel a responsibility to react honestly because they want the 
Dewey experiment to succeed. Most teachers everyv/here know when a 
lesson ^lls short of its goals, but the difference at Dewey is that it is 
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discussed openly. The challenge from lesson to lesson is how we can do 
better. 

Since students and tfachers have new programs every seven weeks, 
there are frequent new faces for the teacher and a new teacher personality 
for the students. For most this has worked well. It is considered one of the 
strengths of the experiment. The curriculum for each 7*week unit is tightly 
packaged and there can be no lag in the momentum of learning. Final 
evaluations must be made within weeks rather than months. 

Teachers get to know their students more quickly. There are "perform- 
ance pressures" on both teachers and students. Several test instruments 
have to be used in a span of weeks. Most students prefer unit testing rather 
than end-term finals. On the other hand, there are some students who 
think that Dewey teachers are "test happy." 

Who are the likely candidates for retention (not passing and moving on 
to the next unit) after seven weeks? Usually they are typical of those in 
other schools-the absentees, those with learning problems and the 
underachievers. However, there is a difference in what takes place once 
retention has been scheduled. 

Retention is for seven weeks not five months. Our goal is to tailor 
repetition of work to individual needs, based on the detaijed prescription 
forms (really profiles of student work) filled out by previous teachers. We 
are devising methods to do this more effectively and the students are 
responding well. 

Key Features 

What about other key features at Dewey? Here are some glimpses into 
major aspects of our program: 

The flow of students in and out of the library changes every tv.'enty 
minutes* Some students spend longer blocs of time there but the bulk of 
the traffic comes and goes 22 times in an 8-hour day. 

The librarians are thrilled by student interest and use of the library. The 
learning atmosphere is most impressive as one sees students quietly 
absorbed in books while sitting in brightly colored lounge chairs. 

The building also has a computer terminal, which produces a variety of 
print-outs; copies of student programs; class lists; a biographical student 
file in spiral book form; a master class program book arranged alphabeti- 
cally; an alphabetical listing of teachers' programs; lists for guidance 
counsellors; and many more invaluable aids. What is more astonishing is 
that most of these forms are automatically prepared every seven weeks. 
According to those in charge of scheduling the seemingly complex 
organization at Dewey, "What used to take eight people two weeko to do 
can now be done in 45 minutes.'^ 

Class programs are ready the first day of each cycle. Five days before a 
new cycle begins there are about three trial runs of the master schedule 
which Indicates course, teacher, number of students per class (also number 
of males and females) and remaining seats available. 

A specific illustration will show what can be done. Each official class 
teacher has an alphabetical set of IBM cards-one for each student Every 
morning the teacher removes from the pack the cards of all absentees and 
sends them to the attendance office. Information is fed into the computer 
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for those absent or late prior to 10 A.M. The computer automatically 
prints out post cards for the absentees which are mailed from thi 
Computer Center. The computer also puts a cumulative record of absence 
and lateness on report cards every seven weekSi 

Competitive sports are intra-mural and not interscholastic. students 
are encouraged to be on a team and there is no emphasis on abating star 
athletes. Team playoffs occur during the school day. Studients come 
rushing to their next classes buoyed by victory or crushed by defeat. 
Sometimes, when two teams with reputations as winners a^e scheduled 
opposite each other, anxious eyes in classrooms try to foUow the game 
from nearby windows. 

Each cycle is devoted to one sport exclusively, such as touch football 
for one seven week period or wrestling for another. The beginning of each 
cycle introduces the sport to be studied by demonstration lessons, 
followed by instruction and practice for development of the skill by all. 

We have no grade advisors at Dewey. From the viewpoint of the 
Guidance Department, the major innovations of the Dewey system are 
working well. The flexibility, the individualization, the self-direction and 
self-discipline are all on the plus side for most of the students. More tim^ is 
needed to read the Dewey prescription forms than would be the^casc with 
numerical grades. However, counsellors find some students who have not 
developed a positive approach to independent study and others who need 
intensive remedial work to succeed. For those who have reading and 
writing problems a Language Skills Center is in q)eration. With the 
multiple mccvianical devices and teacher specialists the center has had 
excellent results. Some of these students are so motivated that they ^end 
their independent study time there and obtain Mis for achieving higher 
reading levels. 

Students have a choice of 16 different courses in art for e^ ^ih 7-week 
cycle. A student may try a variety of activities during a school year 
including film making, sculpture (wood and stone), fashion design, 
advertising, crafts, printing or painting. On the other hand, a student may 
specialize in one field, fn art the ability to try another new area every 
seven weeks is especially satjsf<^ctory. For example, if a student tries a 
course in crafts and is disappointed in his aptitude, the following cycle he 
may try another creative experience. 

In addition to the 60-minute art class sessions, students may spend 
extra time working independently or participate in one of the six art clubs 
which are programmed during the school day. In the future, modular 
scheduling may provide for even longer periods than an hour for art 
classes. 

These classes are fully equipped and function more like professional 
studios than classrooms. Walking from one art room to the next, a visitor 
senses the steady flow of excitement and energy v^ich are being 
transmitted to the clay, canvas or papier-mache. 

Changing teachers every seven weeks in the language department has a 
special advantage in tuning the students' ears to hear (he language spoken 
at different rates ^f speed and with different accents. In the language 
resource center and the language "lab", students are further exposed to 
voices speaking the same language. 
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The 7-week cycle also helps to meet individual needs. For example, ihe 
unsuccessful student does not have to face defeat in a class for six months 
but can get a fresh start with a new teacher who has a prescription with 
information on his weak points. 

The more gifted language students use the resource center for 
conversational opportunities. The language iab is specially useful for 
independent study. Students who shy away from a regular foreign 
language course may elect conversational Spanish or French. 

Dewey has a Marine Biology course which is most stimulating for both 
the students and teachers. Frequent frips to the nearby beaches or Coney 
Island provide specimens to work with and first-hand knowledge of 
oceanography. They return to school for their next classes p^snting with 
excitement and bursting with the thrill of discovery. Modular scheduling 
provides adequate time allotments for these Held trips and also for lab 
work. 

At Dewey each student gets to dissect a frog. Those who need 
additional time to finish this or other projects may continue in 
independent study. Bells do not signal an untimely end! 

One science room has been converted into an aquarium. Student 
volunteers feed the aquatic animals, monitor the filters and clean ih^ 
tanks. 

The Music Department finds the 7-week cycle satisfactory for required 
courses but not so convenient for chorus, orchestra, or instrumenul 
classes. The band will never play if the students can switch in or out every 

7 weeks! 

Independent study is excellent for serious music students who wish to 
practice in individual rooms or consult with their teachers. The music 
resource center has attracted some students for recreational purposes. 
Sometimes there is a conflict of interest with those students who are 
aiming for serious careers rather than recreation. Problems such as these 
have been somewhat solved by the Madrigal Group which meets before 

8 a.m. and after 4 p.m., thus partially freeing the center for intensive 
training purposes. 

Typing is a required course for every student attending Dewey. Within a 
few montht some students are typing assignments or reports for other 
subjects. Students who do not learn the keyboard by the end of seven 
weeks do not move into the second phase of the typing course. Since one 
skill builds on the previous one in mastering the keys, retention for 7 
weeks is much better than foundering for five months on the keyboard. 
Those who fall behind have lessons planned to deal with Individual 
deficiencies. Sometimes a student with a highly individualized problem is 
sent to the typing resource center. 

Some students have taught themselves steno and accounting using a 
DISK, as well as special tutoring from teachers in the resource center. One 
student who did the introductory lessons in shorthand by himself during 
the first ?-week cycle and ^en joined a class in the following cycle led the 
class in perforrrunce. Accounting studied independently has proven very 
successful. Clerical practice and recordkeeping are not separate courses but 
are woven into the overall curriculum. 

The business education resource center affords students extra time to 
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spenJ on developing speed ahd accuracy in typing and shorthand. The 
shorthand lab is open during the entire 8-hour day so that students may 
select pre-recorded lessons in either typing or steno. This department is a 
showcase in audio-visual materials and modern /equipment, which includes 
electronically taped instruction for typing and diatype^ a diagnostic 
machine which indicates individual "typing ills'' plus myoructions for 
correction. 

Courses in mathematics at Dewey have been designed on the principle 
that no two students learn at the same rate. Algebra, for example, may be 
completed in three cycles, five cycles, seven cycles, ten or even twenty. 

Students can move at faster ipr slower speeds of learning as this becomes 
advisable. No student need sif: for more than a week or two in a course 
that he cannot follow or in a course that is below his level of competence. 
Improper placement can be rectiHed in weeks rather than month. Another 
advantage at Dewey is that two. 60-minute sessions a Hxek in math 
provide for uninterrupted development of complex concepts. 

Some 10th grade students are doing computer math, vector geometry, 
abstract algebra, logic or elementary analysis in independent study. 
Talented students can easily advance by working on their own. Two 
students who studied geometry for three months took the Regents in 
January-one got 100 and the other 95! 

Students who are weak in math can reinforce or obtain help with 
homework on an individual basis during independent study time. Some 
students find that they can ask questions or admit difficulties more easily 
m the Informal settlngof a resource center rather than in ihe classroom. 

Literature courses are ideal for independent study in English and there 
are usually over 100 students in one 7-week cycle working on the short 
story or modern novel DISKS. When they completi^ the required readings, 
students take a two-hour examination. While doing their reading inde* 
pendently, they also take another course in class. The reading pace in some 
English courses is a paperback a week. 

Power reading is offered in every cycle for those who wish to improve 
their reading skills. Students have a choice of one of 27 courses In the 
cycle. Some courses are sequential, such as creative writing, journalism or 
drama. > 

Students who wish to pursue a highly specialized area of English s;tudies 
will have the opportunity to take multiple workshops and advanced 
seminars. For example, a student talented in theatrical arts will be able to 
examine the genre in depth, learn dramatic techniques, participate in 
acting and speech workshops, and take seminars on play direction, film 
production and an interdisciplinary course with the Art Department in 
stagecraft. 

Independent study in social studies is a modified version of the 
"ordeal" of Ph.D candidates. After the required readings are done, each 
student takes an oral conr)prehensive on the unit of work before a panel of 
three teachers, plus a two-hour written test. A research paper is another 
pre-requisite for mastery. These standards are high but most students have 
demonstrated an ability to learn well on their own. There are over 100 in 
one cycle doing very advanced work. 

Reading in social studi?s is an integral part of the learning process. 
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There fs an emphasis on the inquiry-discovery approach coTnbined with the 
best features of the thematic teaching. Sustained projects are possible 
because most social studies classes meet four times a week; two one-hour 
sessions and two forty-minute sessions. Standard textbooks are used 
primarily for background information. Lessons are constructed around 
reading excerpts from a variety of sources. In area study courses, students 
are exposed to as many as six paperbacks in one cycle. Class sets of novels, 
biographies and non*fiction are available. 

A teacher team has worked successfully in lesson planning, preparation 
of materials, and there are 40 different 7 week courses in social studies. 
Student choice of courses result in many taking more credits than 
required. They learn history in a variety of courses such as the Jazz Age, 
Women in America, Law and PubJic Policy, The Supreme Court, The 
American Indian, and The American Dream. 



Teacher Attitudes And Pressures 

The 8-hour day is a long one. The pace during the day is fast. Changing 
from a classroom teaching situation to a tutorial program in the resource 
center does not slacken the pressures^ Building assignments are physically 
tiring (the building is enormous). Preparation time, fully utilized, is not 
sufficient to avoid taking work home. 

There is only one opportunity to slow down-lunch. By the time a 
teacher comes and goes to the cafeteria a leisurely period adds up to 30 
minutes in an 8-hour day. The professional job at Dewey requires great 
stamina and a dedicated spirit. The teachers in the experiment have the 
spirit; the big question is, do they have the stamina? 

Several teachers In each department have been designated as indepen- 
dent study coordinators. The coordinators are responsible for assisting 
students preparing evaluation instruments and making a final decision for 
each one as to whether the work has been mastered or not. The 
responsibility for supervising 100 students on independent study reduces 
the coordinator's instructional time to four classes instead of five. Simple 
arithmetic— 100 students is almost the equivalent of 3 class registers. This 
is the exchange for a reduction of one class assignment! 

There was a human need at Dewey, and it was a aucial one, for a pause 
between cycles. Teachers wanted a day to evaluate the cycle just 
completed, plan for the new one, and discuss problems. Students at Dewey 
have unusual pressures, too, and they expressed a need for one day at the 
end of every 7 weeks to participate in activities other than regular classes. 

Both faculty and students worked together to devise a program for an 
intercycle day and our school now has its '*Oewey Day" which has 
brought students and staff together in a way the classroom could not. It is 
the first time in a city school that a day is planned in which students and 
teachers can elect activities from a variety of workshops, discussion 
groups, or special attractions. These options include a wide choice and the 
program for each intercycle day is different 

The last day of each cycle offers the students and teachers an 
opportunity to ^hare time together in which traditional roles disappear. 
Teachers and students face each other as equal nf>embers in a group. They 
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argue or laugh together and appreciably narrow any generation gap that 
might exist. 

A brief description of som^ of the activities may convey the spirit and 
.success ^f these events. Topics for discussion groups, such as those listed 
below, ir^licate their special relevancy. Role playing has been used 
whereby teachers act the part of teenagers, and students portray adults. 
This creates a greater sensitivity for the feelings and reactions of varying 
age groups. 

A free exchange of ideiiis without a final judgment by a teacher reveals 
student depths that only open communication can produce. These 
encounters also result in teachers' telling personal experiences that would 
rarely come forth in a classroom. 

Discussion groups have dealt with the following topics: Student Rights; 
Student Code of Behavior; Evaluation of Courses; Evaluation of John 
Dewey High School; Student Racial Relations; Narcotics; Censorship of 
Student Publications; Women's Liberation; Generation Gap; Parents; War; 
Black and Puerto Rican Cultures. 

On Dewey Day, students and teachers may share common interests 
such as joint participation in workshops on jazz, sculpture^ ceramics^ 
dance, chorus, computers, poetry, fashions, psycho-drama or travel. Varied 
contests are offered, such as in typing, basketball and wrestling. There also 
is a sludent-teacher competition in a ball game. 

The language department featured international cafes on one Dewey 
Day where the decor, food and entertainment provided an atmosphere to 
resemble places in France, Spain, Italy and Israel. Students and teachers 
enjoyed eating the delicacies of these foreign cuisines. Singing the songs 
and dancing the dances of these countries furthered the feeling of 
comradeship among students and faculty. 

The science department gave the Future Physicians Cbjib the oppor-* 
tunity to dissect pigs and the pharmaceutical group to conduct many 
experiments, one of which was injecting "speed" into a mouse. On another 
Dewey Day the ecologists conducted a funeral entourage through school 
corridors for the death of pollution and the mourning attire consisted of 
masks solemnly worn by all. Explorir^g the resources of the city was 
another Dewey Day program. A country fair on the 1 3 acre campus in the 
spring has become a Dewey Day tradition. 

Dewey Day at its best is a day of renewal that reflects the hope and 
aspiration of John Dewey High School. It attempts to convey the spirit 
and the dreams of the educational philosopher who spoke so movingly 
about "learning by experience, motivated by a sense of the students' 
needs.** 

Within the walls of our beautiful building, there is an atmosphere of 
excitement and anticipation. We feel that we are blazing new paths, paths 
that will help solve some of the complex problems facing all schools today. 
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APPENDIX D 
A MODEL FOR AN ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL 

City-as-SchooI, a new New York City alternative high school program, 
opened Its doors on February 2, 1973 with 100 students registering and 
enrolling for hundreds of "learning experiences" throughout the city. 

The opening culminates five months of intensive planning by teachers 
and students under the supervision of Frederick ), Koury, director, and 
Richard Safran, assistant director, who were detached from their schools 
to set up initial organization for planning and development. 

Unique to the experiment is the fact that 10 student planners were 
selected from various high schools in New York City to work on planning. 
The collaboration of students and teachers was successful as students 
learned how to organize recruiting drives in high schools and visited the 
hundreds of organizations in the city to "sell" them on being a resource of 
Cityas-SchooL 

Originally funded by the Ford Foundation, City-as-School now 
becomes a tax-levy organization operating from 131 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, under the umbrella of the High School Office of the Board of 
Education. 

The underlying concept of Liiy-as-School is that the world of 
experience can be joined with the world of learning. 

As Superintendent Oscar Dombrow commented, "Going to high school 
in New York City need not be like going to high school in Santa Rosa, 
California." City-as«School most definitely will be unlike any other school 
in New York City. Instead of attending school in one large building, 
students will move from "learning experience" to "learning experience" 
based on the program they make out by consulting the C-a-S catalogue. 
The hundreds of learning experiences run the range from English and 
communication arts to practical and technical subjects. Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute and Brooklyn College both institutions of higher learning, 
have becoTOe part of the C-a-S program, taking students in advanced 
standing for freshman subjects in English, social studies, mathematics and 
science. 

Other organizations involved In City-as-School are Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts, the Center for Inter-American Relations, the China 
Institute, the Asian Society, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Brooklyn 
Heights Press, the YMCA and the YWCA, WNYE-TV, the New York City 
Department of Consumer Affairs, the Federal Trade Commission, Equity 
Library Theatre, Greenpoint Hospital, Brooklyn Friends School, and many 
others. 

Four licert^cd teachers, a guidance counselor and a secretary are on the 
staff of C-a-S in addition to the director and assistant director. They wiM 
be providing the necessary services to the students and will be working 
closely in evaluating the learning experiences. Each teacher will have 25 
students to work with as instructor, friend and advisor. 

On February 6 students began their City-as-School experiences. The 
next crucial task will be to monitor each learning experience so that 
evaluative and measurement techniques may be developed. The C-a6 staff 
is requesting that a representative professional committee be established 
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from Superintendent Dombrow's Task Force on High School Redesign. 
Ihis committee will assist C-a-S in esublishing criteria for creditation for 
the external learning experiences. 

Parkway in Philadelphia and Metro in Chicago were the first large city 
prototypes. Directors Koury and Safran learned much from visits to those 
two high school pro-ams. 
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APPENDIX E 
A MODEL FOR OPEN CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 

L Lesson Description 

One day last week, during a forty minuCe session of a third level 
Hebrew class, the following activities took place: seven different stories 
were read, discussed and analyzed; three different structural topics were 
explained and practiced with both oral and written drills; two tapes 
were used to reinforce the application of structural items that had 
already been mastered; records of poetry set to music were listened to 
by students to help them in their appreciation of the poems they were 
reading; two lessons of a cultural nature were worked on— one dealing 
with the different forms of Israeli government and a second surveying 
the more important geographical features of Israel; and eight different 
tests were taken— some testing units of related stories, others testing 

. structural topics, and still others testing familiarity with cultural items. 

II. The Open Classroom 

All this could certainly not take place In the span of one forty minute 
class meeting—not, that is, in the traditional teacher*dominated type of 
lesson, with the teacher at the front of the rs'>om leading a large group 
of students in a single type of instruction and expecting all students to 
do the same work, at the same time, and in the same manner. But all of 
the above-mentioned activities can and do, in fact, take place each day 
umier an interesting system of individualized instruction known as the 
"open classroom." Each student, working at his own rate of speed, 
selects that lesson for which he knows that he is ready, based upon his 
mastery of previous lessons in his prescribed course of study, and with 
the aid of a carefully designed packet of self-instruction, he proceeds to 
learn the new lesson in his own w^y. 

III. Philosophy 

The theory underlying the principle of the open classroom is, in fact, 
quite simple. Since no two individuals ;re exactly alike, they can not be 
expected to learn in exactly the same way. As a result, the traditional 
idea of teaching one seti lesson to an entire class^ even though the 
teaching techniques themselves may be quite effective, eventually leads 
to the very serious problems of boredom, partial student involvement, 
and passivity. In the much freer atmosphere of the open classroom, on 
the other hand, eaph student becomes directly and actively responsible 
for his own learning. Working at his own self-determined pace, and in 
the style which he finds most comfortable, the student soon comes to 
accept full responsibility for his work and begins to develop a positive 
attitude and an accompanying enthusiasm that are so essential to true 
learning. 

IV. Mechanics: The Introductory Packet 

The mechanics of organizing an open classroom involve careful 
pre-planning on the part of the teacher, as well as constant and close 
supervision of the program as it develops from day to day. At the start 
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of tne program, students, and their parents as well, must be introduced 
to the totally new concept of complete individualization of instruction 
within the framework of the open classroom. They are therefore given 
an Introductory Packet which lists the procedures they are to follow 
and explains how to do the various types of lessons. The teacher and 
students then discuss how they are going to learn, what the benefits are, 
and what responsibilities are involved, 

NOTE: Detailed specifics can be obtained by writing to John Dewey 
High School, 50 Avenue X, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Phone (212) 
• 373-6400). 
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FOREWORD 

Almost as soon as the right to collective bargaining began to be won 
by teachers in the early 1960's, members of the American Federation of 
Teachers started to translate their conceptions of optimum teaching and' 
learning conditions into the language of collective bargaining contracts. 

The first such design was negotiated for a selected number of elemen- 
tary schools in New York City in 1964. Similar programs vi^ere incorpo- 
rated into union contracts in Cleveland, Baltimore, Yonkers, Chicago 
and Detroit and into legislation in California and Colorado. 

The most famous of these programs was the More Effective Schools 
plan in New York. It provided for four teachers for every three classes; 
class size maximums of 22 (15 in kindergarten); increased supportive 
personnel, such as psychologists, psychiatrists, speech and hearing 
therapists; reading, art, drama and other specialists; more teacher aides, 
and greater teacher and parent involvement in administrative decision 
making in the school. 

The More Effective Schools program was tested, retested and tested 
again. Such agencies as the Psychological Corporation and the American 
institutes for Research found that 11 accelerated the learning rate of 
chiidren, just as the teachers who designed it planned that it would, 
and the United Stateu Office of Education chose it as "exemplary." 
Project READ in Chicago, the Neighborhood Educat^c^r1 Centers in 
Detroit and other saturation programs showed similar successes. 

The demand for similar designs at all levels of education — from 
pre-school to the conimunity college — prompted the Executive Council 
of the AFT to establish the Council for a Compreh^'?nsive Program for 
American Schools (COMPAS), under the chairmanship of Simon Beagle, 
who headed the National Council for Effective Schools for many years 
and is a nationally known ^^Jvocate of grassroots teacher involvement 
in educational design and decision making. 

The work of the various COMPAS committees under Mr. Beagle's 
tutelage has resulted in four National Designs — for the elementary 
school, the middle school, the high school and the community college. 
The AFT is proud to present its Comprehensive Program for American 
Schools as its answer to those critics who believe that the way to solve 
the problems in education is somefiow to tinker with the only r*jlation- 
ship which results in learning — that between the teacher and the taught. 

David Se/den, President 
American Federation of Teachers 
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INTRODUCTION 

The crisis facing our school is nationwide. This crisis is both resuh 
and cause of a host of social ills. No one school district is immune. 

This is tragic for our nation's children, their parents and for our 
country. If it is true, and we believe it to be so, that "our youth is our 
nation's most precious natural resource and our schools our first line 
of defense," then this crisis facing public education is as dangerous io 
each of us as any which may exist. 

Our free public school system is the only social agency to which the 
vast majority of our multi-ethnic population is exposed. It is in our 
schools where we should provide opportunities for intellectual chal- 
lenge, integrated relationships, and cultural and emotional enrichment. 

In view of our economic wealth and our great reservoirs of knowl- 
edge, we as a nation are spending relatively less on our schools than 
many poorer .countries. Too many of our schools lack the commitment 
and the means to fulfill their basic educational obligations. The gap is 
widening at a tragic pace because of current social changes. 

A recent publication by the U.S. Offict? of Education titled "The Right 
to Read" (October 12, 1972) contains the following revealing statement: 

"Even with its sophisticated communications methods and its advanced 
publications system, the U.S. has close to 19 million totally or function- 
ally illiterate adults and 7 million elementary and secondary school 
studentb with severe reading problems. In large cities, between 40 and 
50 percent of these children are underachieving in reading." This is an 
understatement. A previous evaluation report, also by the USOE, titled 
"Education of the Disadvantaged" (April, 1970), states that more than 
17 million American child/en are educationally and/dr economically 
deprived, a majority living in non-urban school districts. The report 
deplores the failure of fiscal authorities on all government levels to 
provide the funds needed to make possible lasting educational 
improvements. 

The "Right to Read" lists the following basic guidelines, which of 
course the AFT considers most commendable and acceptable, but 
unattainable without the money needed to implement them. 

• With the exception of 1 percent of the population considered 
uneducable, people can learn if programs are designed to meet their 
specific needs and strengths. 

: Teachers and other educational personnel can adopt new ways if 
they are provided with methods which they are confident will aid them 
in working more effectively with their students. 

• Intelligence is native to all ethnic and economic groups, and when 
expectations are equal, productivity will be basically equal as well. 

• The necessary knowledge to solve the reading crisis is available. 
What remains is for that knowledge to be applied so that it will result 
in better teacher training, more effsct;ve\iducational piograms, and the 
use of those new programs in classrooms and communities. 

• Parents are concerned about their children's educational process 
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and have both the right and the responsibility to be involved in their 
education. 

"The Right to Read effort spans all ages/' says former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Sidney P. Mariand, jr., "and intends to have a 
greater impact upon American society than merely helping people to 
achieve the minimal Jevel of functional literacy. In itself that is a big 
goal, but it is not a complete one. For literacy means much more than 
being able to read a simple book. !t is an avenue to greater social and 
economic opportunities, to deciding one's own destiny.. It is a step 
toward reducing the unemployment rate, cutting down crime, and 
getting people off welfare. It is a step toward ensuring for each person 
the right to be his best self." 

Few teachers or union members will disagree with these stated guide- 
lines. In fact, there is a great deal of correspondence between them 
and the goals often stated by the American Federation of Teachers. 

The AFT has slated on numerous occasions, "Too many of our chil- 
dren are growing up without the basic skills necessary for success as 
citizens. When these children are properly challenged and given the 
means for growth and learning, they can make satisfactory academic 
and social progress. 

"When teachers are given the needed tools, services, and conditions 
to do a professional job, most respond positively, enthusiastically, aud 
with a deep sense of personal commitment. 

"The cost which may be necessary to obtain the needed educational 
Improvements on a total schooKvide basis is minimal when compared 
to the costs which must be met resulting from containing, maintaining, 
and rehabilitating the growing number of our youth whom our schools 
are failing during their formative years." 

However, mere expressions of distress or intent are not enough. 
Educationally ^ound and realistic guidelines must be formulated, pro- 
posed and implemented as a totality, first in areas of greatest needs, 
but eventually in all schools. We as a nation do this when we plan an 
updated national and state highway system. We can do no less (or 
"our first line of defense" and for our "most valuable natural resource." 

The American labor movement has always been a consistent defender 
of public education. The American Federation of Teachers is part of 
this movement and is also the organized expression of the classroom 
teachers on whom our n2tion must depend to educate its youth. 
Hence, the AFT must, of necessity, be involved in Identifying the many 
specific problems facing our schools, in suggesting positive solutions, 
and in organizing campaigns to obtain the needed support for their 
implementation. 

The following proposals are made to accomplish these objectives for 
our elementary schools. Th« AFT, through its Council for a Compre- 
hensive Program for American Schools (COMPAS) is also preparing 
educational guidelines for middle schools, senior high tchooK and 
community colleges. These efforts are part of its commitment to cfefend 
and improve public education. 
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In 1964. the AFT wrote, "The reconstruction of inadequate school 
systems throughout the country is an enormous job, too large for 
sub^'>;antjat solution on a ^ocal basis. U is essential that federal and stale 
governments become involved." This observation is even more timely 
today <han it was when first made. 

The AFT program to reconstruct our elementary schools, we believe, 
can effectively reduce academic disabilities, educational frustration, 
delinquency and dropouts more than any investment in additional 
special services. The AFT proposes rapid annual expansion until there 
arc no more substandard schools, 

Simon Beagle, Cbsirman 
COMPAS Council 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

The need for effective comprehensive eaily childhood education is 
now generally accepted by the public. There is recognition of the 
crucial importance of the first eight year.( of a child's development. 
Many basic causes which may hinder or stimulate a child's develop- 
ment can be traced to his or her experiences, or lack of experiences 
and maturations during these first earJy years. 

The emphasis during the Pre-Kindergarten and continuing through 
the second grade should focus on providing the stimuli and the tools 
permitting overall satisfying success. Unfortunately, there are too 
many kindergarten dropouts who, after an exciting and enthusiastic 
beginning, instead develop a pattern of continuing failure and frustration. 

There is no one way to arrest this progression of failure. Many 
methods must be explored. What may succeed with one individual 
may be disastrous to another. However, there Is enough known about 
how young children (earn to formulate some basic educationally sound 
guidelines for an effective early childhood program which can meet 
the developmental needs of children as early as their second and/or 
third year. 

The AFT recommends: 

• A parent education program of training and involvement on atl 
levels of an early childhood program (Pre-Kindergarten and continuing 
through the second grades). 

• The organization of an early cSitdhood program in a mini school 
within an elementary school, or as a seperate school in its own building 
or as an annex to an elementary school but housed elsewhere: rented 
space in a housing project, office building, or in available space in some 
other building not necessarily connected with the public school system. 

• The organization of small class groups, carefully selected on a 
heterogeneous basis, with registers ranging from 15 to 20 in each class 
group. The class groups should reflect ali segments of the community 
and varieties of experiences. 

• The use of trained parent assistants and paraprofessionals. 

• The availability of a clinical team consisting of a clinical psycholo- 
gist, a social worker and a guidance counselor, one of whose responsi- 
bilities would be the identification of the needs and problems of atypical 
children. 

• The use of carefully trained classroom teachers knowledgeable In 
the needs and problems facing the children in early chivdhood classes. 

• A total program of activities allowing for a flexible use of personnel, 
equipment and auxiliary services to meet the needs of each child in 
the program: educational, psychological, social, medical, dental, nutri- 
tional. 

• The creative democratic i^^volvemen'^ of the total staff In all 
aspects of the program, including the administrators ^nd supervisors, 
as a cooperating team conc«rne?d with the tola! needs and growth 
of each child in the program. 
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SCHOOL SIZE 

Large and overcrowded schools create conditions and problems 
which interfere with effective education. The social and educational 
pathologies resulting from such schools are too well known to need 
elaboration. Therefore the AFT recommends: 

» The maximum register of elementary school should b^? no more 
than 800. Ideally, it should be no more than 500. 

• School distri5:ts should find and create the needed space by study- 
ing the current utilization of existing space; by renting available space 
in office and other commercial buildings; by rehabilitating usable 
abandoned school space; by constructing temporary demountable 
school units; by organizing school annexes in public housing; by renting 
available space In buildings used by other public agencies. 

• School districts, supported by city, state, and federal funds, must 
begin to construct the needed schools as this program is eventually 
expanded to all the schools in the district. Cooperation by all levels of 
governments will be necessary. If we can build safe and functional 
highways, we tan also build s<3fe and functional schools. 

CLASS SIZE 

Every child has a right to vi dependent relationship with caring adults. 
Too many children have been depirived of this right because class sizes 
liave been much too large. Limitation of class sizes is also essential In 
order to make individualization of instruction possible. The particular 
learning needs of children (as of others) can best be promoted in an 
educational environment v^^ch permits more personal attention from 
classroom teachers and from others concerned with the child's educa- 
tional and related needs. The AFT recommends: 

• Class size In the early childhood grades should be limited to 15. 
^ The maximum class size of regular classes above the early grades 

should be no more than 22. 

• Special classes set up to mtret the needs of children with excep- 
tional disabilities should have lower maximum registers as may be 
deJermlned by their special needs. 

INTEGRATION 

The AFT's program stresses that quality education and f.cfiool integra- 
tion are both necessary if we are to educate our nation's youth to live 
in and give support to an integrated society to which they are committed 
and in which they have a personal stake. Such an integrated and p/ura/- 
ist/c society does not mean ih^ elimination of the va/t-es that can be 
derived from the sharing and the development of the contributions from 
the multi-ethnic groups in our nation. 

Therefore, the AFT recommends: 

• The elimination of the track system. 
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• The organization of heterogeneous dass groups based on sex, class, 
race, ethnicity, achievements, adjustment, etc. 

• The training of staffs in the techniques and understandings needed 
to work effectively with such heterogeneous class groups. 

• The creation and purchase of materials and texts furthering inte- 
gration. 

• The development of proper relationships with all groups in the 
ichool and in the community. 

• The est3»yx*hment of parent and community education programs, 

• The ctisM^ty avtd use of opportunities for inter- and intra-group 
nvolvefTient in the educational process. 

The AFT recognizes that there are many {oca! situations which make 
full racial, ethnic, or religious integration difficult because of the pre- 
oonderance of a single class, ethnic, religious or racial group. Such 
situations exist in many areas in Washington, D, C, New York City, and 
in most large ufban centers. However, there is enough evidence to 
indicate that quality schools, even if located in ghi^tto areas, will attract 
children from non-ehetto areas because of their quality. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL SERVICES 

Today a school is called upon to meet non-educational needs of 
children which formerly w^re nrjel by the honrie or by the community. 
A child's medical, dental, nutritional, social and emotional needs are 
directly related to his school achievement. This is especially true for 
the many children who live in economically deprived areas and homes. 
The AFT recommends: 

• Each school should have readily available medical, dental, and 
nutritional services for children who may need such. 

• Each school should have adequate psychological, guidance and 
social work services available when and where such services are 
required. A clinical team consisting of a clinical psychologist, a guid- 
ance counselor «'nd a social worker should be made available for each 
school with regi-'iters of 500 or more. Schools with registers below 500 
can plan to share the services of such supportive clinical teams (perhaps 
one team for two schools). 

EDUCATIONAL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 

Children and their teachers need a wide vanety of educational texts, 
material and equipment. School districts must provide a budget for 
each school to permit it to obtain such needed educational tools and 
equipment readily, without delay, when needed by the school staff. 
The AFT recommends: 

• The overall needs of the school and its components should be 
budgeted in advance for the entire school year. 

• Each school should be allowed a special contingency fund based 
on school regislralion and its special programs lo allow it to meet its 
own special needs without undue delay. 

• Teachers should be encouraged by providing a class "kitty fund" 
to develop new and creative Instructional materia? and programs. 

• A non-complicated but effective accounting system should be set 
up for each school under the direction of a staff member knowledgeable 
about accounting procedures. 

AUXILIARY ASSISTANTS 

Schools, like hospitals do now, must free their professional staffs from 
time and energy-consuming chores which can best performed by 
non-professionals. In order to permit our educators, especially the 
classroom teachers, to meet their professional responsibilities, the AFT 
recommends: 

• The employment of a sufficient number of school auxiliaries 
(teacher aides) to perform those duties which now are being performed 

* by the professional staff, e.g., patrols, collection of funds, delivery of 
supplies, care and delivery of special equipment, care of bulletin boards, 
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record keeping, and such other non-teaching duties which now consume 
the tim2 and energy of the professional staff. 

• The development of guidelines which would protect the rights of 
such school aides while making effective use of them. 

STAFF TRAINING 

There is general recognition that effective teacher training programs 
are most important for effective education. This is especially true for 
staffs in those schools which may be selected to begirt implementation 
of such programs as suggested by the AFT. The AFT recommends: 

• Discussions be held between the school district and the nearby 
colleges and universitiei^ which train the major segments of the dis- 
trict's school staff to formulate realistic teacher pre-service education 
programs. 

• The selected schools become educational laboratories for such 
colleges and universities with possibilities ior training programs for 
teachers during the school day and aftec school hours. 

• The f-elected schools become teacher resource and teacher training 
centers with carefully planned cooper<i?ion between schools of educa- 
tion and Ihe school district. 

• A staff exchange program to be planned ar;d implemented between 
the selected schoovs and the schools of education in each o^ the coop- 
erating colleges and universities. 

• The cooperation and involvement of the State Department of Edu- 
cation be soiight. 

• Time and resources be scheduled for all involved in such staff 
training programs. 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

No one discipline or professional group has a monopoly of wisdom 
or a(( the needed skills even in its own special area. Education is no 
exception. The need for continuing research is important and so is the 
need for timely well-conducted evaluation of educational experimenta- 
tion and programs resulting from such research. This is, of course, also 
Iruo of existing educational programs. Of paramount importance is 
the involvement of the actual practitioners, the classroom teachers, in 
such research and evaluation. The AFT recommends: 

• Classroom teachers must be provided the time, resources and 
special assistance to carry on their own research; experimentation with 
innovative use of techniques, material, curriculum content; cooperative 
evaluation of the results of their research and experimentation; and 
corrective modifications as they may be suggested by the findings from 
such evaluation. 

Provide for an evaluation of the total school program by an 
accredited outside evaluative agency with the school staff involved in 
the process. 

• Implement those corrective recommendations pertinent to staff and 
the schools. 

DEMOCRATIC STAFF INVOLVEMENT 

It is essential that the school staff, especially the classroom teachers, 
be genuinely involved in determining school policy, and in the imple- 
mentation of such policy as may concern them. Such involvement will 
make for effective cooperation, coordination and implementation by 
a concerned understanding staff- — to the advantage of the children. The. 
AFT recorvimend^: 

• Teachers, individually and collectively through their chosen repre- 
sentative, should have opportunities to consult with the school adminis- 
tration and be involved in decision-making policies. 

• Time must be scheduled for such discussions, consultations and 
classroom preparation. 

• There r^hould be enough personnel to allow each clarssroom teacher 
to meet vvilh colleagues, parents, students, community leaders, sup- 
portive services, etc. without depriving children of instructional time* 

• Each staff member should be scheduled a dally preparation period 
to make this possible. 

COST 

It is estimated that $450-$600 more per child per year can make it 
possible for a school to Implement a program based on AFT suggested 
guidelines provided space is available. The difference in cost may result 
from variations in cost factors in the different communities. 

10 
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It costs an average community about $6,000 per year to contain a 
wrong-doer in a detention center when youngsters get into "trouble." 
It costs $6,000-$8,000 per student per year in a job-training program for 
dropouts. How much does it cost society to maintain our growing 
numbers of unemployables (poorly educated youths) on welfare? How 
much does it cost society to fight drug addictiort? (Most drug addicts 
come from the ranks of the poorly educated.) Even if the program 
helped only 25 percent of the students who, without such programs, 
would join the ranks of the dropouts and unemployables, society would 
more than recoup what it may spend for effective education. As Prof. 
Alan Campbell so well stated in his report to the California School 
Boards Association (july 1960), "Piecemeal, part-time efforts by school 
districts to improve the lot of educationally disadvantaged children are 
wasteful and virtually useless." 

The cost for AFT programs is really minimal when compared to the 
cost to taxpayers for providing the funds needed to pay for the social 
and economic consequences resulting from our failure to provide for 
effective education. 
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SUMMARY 

Pupils and Cum'culum 

• Integration should be a major factor in the choice of scliools. 

• The program should provide for education beginning at ages 3-4. 

• The school should be open from 8 a.m. -6 p.m. with programs to 
meet the needs of the pupils. 

• Class size should vary from 15 in prekindergarten classes to a 
maximum of 22 in other grades. , 

• Classes should include children with a wide range of abilities and 
personality traits, heterogeneously grouped. Individualized instruction 
in the 3 Rs should be provided through flexible grouping within such 
class or grade. 

• Promising modern teaching methods should be implemented under 
optimum conditions. These should include team teaching, and non- 
graded blocs consisting of early childhood grades, grades 3-4 and 5-6. 

• Abundant supplies of modern teaching materials appropriate to 
urban communities should be made available. 

• Provision should be made to meet the needs of children with 
physical, emotional, and social problems through a teacher, guidance 
and medical team and other needed services. 

• Efforts should be made to overcome the effects of pupil and family 
mobility through closer cooperation with the Department of Housing, 
the Department of Welfare, and other social agencies. In addition, 
adjustments should be made in present transfer regulations to encourage 
pupils to remain ip their schools. 

• Close relations should be established with local colleges and uni- 
versities for purposes of teacher training, curriculum development, 
research, and evaluation and project development. The schools and the 
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local colleges and universities should become extensions of each other. 

• Maximum use should be made of the newest techniques in audio- 
visual instruction including closed circuit TV. 

• Teacher specialists in art, music, and other curriculum areas should 
be used to enrich the instructional program. 

Personnel 

• Efforts should be made to recruit a staff v^hich is enthusiastic, able, 
and committed to the program. This can be achieved through the 
democratic involvement of teachers and supervisors. 

• Provisions should be made for a continuous program of profes- 
sional growth including payment by the Board of Education for time 
spent after school hours. 

• In order to give teachers maximum time for concentration on 
instruction, teachers should receive a daily unassigned preparation 
period, cind relief from all non-teaching duties. 

School Plan and Organization 

• Maximum use of the school plant should be made for a full school 
dtiy, weoi<end and during the summer months. 

• Needed space and facilities should be sought in office buildings, 
housing projects, storefronts, etc. 

• New schools should be located to achieve maximum integration. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

This national design for the elementary school is devised to meet 
today's educational needs of the schools. Hopefully,, the additional 
space, trained staff, and the budgetary resources needed to implement 
the design's basic guidelines will create opportunities for creative think- 
ing and experimentation with new and modified teaching and super- 
visory practices; for Improved school and community relationships; for 
new and creative use of teaching materials; for creative and effective 
use of personnel; for a new look at our children, their needs, and their 
potential for learning; and for a study and evaluation of the teaching 
and learning processes. 

The AFT does noUoffer the suggested design as the final and only 
solution to the many problems facing our elementary schools. Improve- 
ments are open-ended. No one group or one discipline is today in a 
position to propose final solutions. The joint effort of many related 
groups and related disciplines are necessary. However, since the AFT's 
major responsibility is to advance the cause of public education. It 
must continue to meet this responsibility in an active, intelligent, and 
forceful manner. The educational needs of our nation mandates others 
to join this effort. . 

5/mon Beagle, Chairman 
COMPAS Council . 
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APPENDIX A 



RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 



Careful evaluation of the program as a whole from the very initiation 
of the program rs basic to sound growth. The evaluation must be skill- 
fully planned under the guidance of the research staff assigned and in 
cooperation, with the school staff and trained college personnel. All 
resources of the Board of Education, colleges and universities, public 
agencies and private grants^^hquld be used to design and conduct 



In order to effectuate the research program, one school should be 
designated as the Research Center. It should have as consultant an 
''Academy of Research" corfiposed of outstanding experts and specialists 
from the entire metropolitan community. The Research Cen?.er would 
serve as a clearing house for studies, explorations of new procedures 
and materials, and so on, and would work in close cooperation with 
the departments of educational research, curriculum research and child 
guidance. 

Areas of action In research with experimentation would include the 
following: 
Orgamzation and special classes 

Nongraded primary 
■. Grade unit 

Team Teaching 

Open-end grouping 

Prekindergarten 

Extended day in kindergarten 

"Bridge" classes 
Involvement wrth groups 

Campus school program 

Special commuiiity projects 

School-community aides 

Civic agencies (health, housing, welfare) 

Human-relations groups' 
Special programs , 

Camping programs (summer, sleep-3way, year-round) 

Summer day camp program 

Extended schcol day program 

Community library program 

Special parent-community programs 

Welcome program (new arrivals, orientation) 

Summer kindergarten programs 

Exchange school program (teachers, parents, children) 

Audio-visual: closed-circuit television 

Audio-visual: listening-speaking laboratories 



research. 
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Studies and projects 

Apf)ronclics to ICiiching non-English children 
Sludy of .ipproncfics to bt?gc^:ning reading 

Study of f)hysic.il anomalies ami the results ot a correction f)r()gram 
(with AMA) 

Studies of academic achievement in selected areas 
Stj.idles of sequences in learning 

Studies of effectiveness in different patterns of prescirvice and in> 
service growth 

Studies of the use of programmed materials and machines in moti- 
vating learning 
Studies of utilization of community resources 

Studies relating to motivation, human relations, the effectiveness of 
guidance, etc. 

Although each of these areas of investigation has broad implications 
for the wfiole school system, nevertheless the locus imperative here is 
on the values pertinent to the children in the suggested program. 
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APPENDIX B 
OTHER FACTORS 

Staff Growth 

The calalyiic igenl In moving forward any prograrr< is the staff 
assigned to bring into action the suggestions culled from every source. 
In addition to the suggestions given in the section on Personnel, the 
following avenues of staff growfh should be emphasized: 

Professional Library Each school in the program should have a 
professional library appropriate to the size of the staff and the diversity 
of their problems. 

Foreign Language Each school should provide opportunity on an 
optional, voluntary basis, for staff members to learn the language 
spoken by many children in the school (Italian, Spanish, French, and 
so on). 

Operation Understanding Members of the staff should have the op- 
portunity to participate in a program similar to New York's "Oper- 
ation Underjitanding" (the program of supervisor visitation and 
teacher exchange with schools in Puerto Rico), Such a program could 
also be extended to sections of our own country, as the South, and 
to other countries. 

Research Clearing House Provision must be made on a planned, 
systematic basis for relaying to members of the staff all significant 
findings that emerge from studies and investigations. This relay should 
include not only written reports but practical demonstrations and, 
where pertinent, actual practice in using the findings. 

In essence, time and resources must be provided for a carefully 
developed program of staff growth that not only will give every par- 
ticipating teacher and supervisor the information needed for more 
effective performance of his responsibilities, but also will challenge his 
professional {?^terest. 

If we accept the broad definition of the curriculum as all the experi- 
ence the child has inside and outside the school, then this AFT National 
Design for the Elementary School is an appropriate vehicle for fulfilling 
this objective. 
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FOREWORD 

Almost as soon as the right to collective bargaining began- to be won 
by teachers in the early 1960's, membefs of the American Federation of 
Teachers started to translate their conceptions of optimum teachirig 
and learning conditions into the language of collective bargaining 
contracts. 

The first such design was negotiated for a selected number of elemen- 
tary schools in New York City in 1964. Similar programs were incorpo- 
rated into union contracts in Cleveland, Baltimore, Yonkers, Chicago 
and Detroit and into legislation in California and Colorado. 

The most famous of these programs was the More Effective Schools 
plan in New York. It provided for four teachers for every three classes; 
class size maximums of 22 (15 in kindergarten); increased supportive 
personnel, such as psychologists, psychiatrists, speech and heari/n^ 
therapists; reading, <art, drama and other specialists; more teacher aides, 
and greater teacher and parent involvement in administrative decision 
making in the school. 

The More Effective Schools program was tested, retested and tested 
again. Such agencies as the Psychological Corporation and the American 
institutes for Research found that it accelerated the learning rate of 
children, just as the teachers who designed it planned that it would, 
and the ^United States Office of Education chose it as "exemplary." 
Project Rt^^D lu Chicago, the Neighborhood Education Centers in 
Detroit and other saturation programs showed similar successes. 

The demand for similar designs at all levels of education — from 
pre-school to the community college — prompted the Executive Council 
of the AFT to establish the Council for a Comprehensive Program for 
American Schools (COMPAS), under the chairmanship of Simon Beagle, 
who headed the National Council for Effective Schools for many years 
and is a nationally known advocate of grassroots teacher involvement 
in educational design and decision making. 

The work of the various COi\4PAS committees under Mr. Beagle's 
tutelage has resulted in four National Designs — for^ the elementary 
school, the middle school, the high school and the commiinity college. 
The AFT is proiid to present its Comprehensive Program for American 
Schools as its answer to those critics who believe that the way to solve 
the problems in education is somehow to tinker with the only relation* 
ship which resuUs in learning — ^ihal between the teacher and the taught. 

David Sc/den, President 
American Federation of Teachers 
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PREFACE 

This report is the result of much thought and study by members in 
the American Federation of Teachers. The basic guidelines were first 
suggested by the Junior High School Committee of the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers (UFT), AFT Local 2. These guldd'j/ies were studied 
and discussed at a series of AFT regional conferences held during the 
1971-1972 school year. A tentative draft, including suggestions from 
these conferences, was prepared and submitted to AFT locals through- 
out the country for their reactions and suggestions. A final draft was 
then sent to the AFT Executive Courvcil and submitted to the AFT 1972 
National Convention. Both bodies unanimously approved the final 
report. Thus, the guidelines In this report are now AFT policy. 

Simon Beagle, Chairman 
National Council lor a Comprehensive Program 
for American Schools (COMPAS) 

April, 1973 



INTRODUCTION 

It U an accepted fact that the public schools are under attack. War- 
ranted or not, widespread criticism ir^r\ all geographical regions and 
from all levels of soccety attest to thiSr Jt Is obvious that our country is 
In turmoil, and since schools reflect society, this unrest is mirrored in 
the classroom. 

If there is valkiity to these conclusions, educators can go in one of 
two directions. Taking an €xt(eme position, onft can argue ihal educa- 
tors can do. nothing until soriiety solves its basic ills and then the 
schools would simply fall in'to I ir^t? and the problems wither away. 

The AFT believes that ius Is a simplistic viewpoint and not respon- 
sible. We would urge vnstead ^bat educators present and fight for 
superior educational arrangements and seek the support of other seg- 
ments of society. 

Therefore, we are offering the following National Design for the 
Middle School, and hope that our contributior^i will help in some way 
to achieve these goals. 
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GENERAL STRUCTURE 

A typical student entering a middle school comes from a non- 
departmental elementary school. He usually arrives at an overcrowded 
school, is among the youngest in the building, changes classes each 
period, and is given considerably more freedom than he previously 
experienced. This has been the traditional pattern for middle school 
students. (Middle school is the term used to designate all schools that 
exist between elementrry and senior high schools.) 

It is our judgment that this sudden "freedom" is overwhelming and 
creates a feeling of instability and disorientation. At the same time, 
due to maturation, our middle school student deserves greater freedom. 
Hopefully, the structure of a middle school will provide appropriate 
flexibility within a stable structure. We are also in agreement with 
authorities that ;^>proximately 800 pupils is an appropriate size for a 
middle school. We cowple this belief with the concept of the necessity 
for increased individual attention and this necessitate^^ an increase in 
personnel. 

Lowe>t Grade 

1. Units of 4 classes, 20 students each. Three units (12 cla'>ses) to 
the fade. 

2. The same 4 to 5 major subject teachers for each unit. 

3. The major subject rooms for each unit should be physically 
adjacent to each other. 

4. The major subject teachers should be collectively responsible for 
curriculum. 

5. Large blocks of time should be allocated to the major subject 
teachers, which then can be subdivided as they deem proper. 

Middle Grade 

Here we have an older student, now familiar with the school, who, 
at this point, is capable of moving away from the "extend<?d family" 
arrangement he experienced during his last term. 

Therefore, we recommend that unit grouping be dropped and subject 
classes changed as is now customary in present day junior high school 
or intermediate school. 

However, we should now begin U> offer our student course electives 
in each of his required "minor" subjects. 

Course descriptions should be printed, distributed and after consulta- 
tion with teachers, parents and guidance counselors, each student 
should select one course in each of his required minor Sieas. This 
proposal for the middle grade should not eliminate the possibility for 
electives in a// subjects if the faculty desires it. 

Upper Grade 

At level, we should stress again the concept that promotion in 
school reflects the opportunity for greater responsibility and increased 
freedom. We should now offer electives in all areas, subject to adult 
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guidance. In the belief that a great deal of learning does, can and 
should go on outside of school, we want to expose our senior student 
to relevant informal learning, such as individual study or research, tutor- 
ing of younger students, school wide service, industry related work, 
community projects, or work for pay. All of the above should be 
appropriately supervised. 

PERSONNEL 

It is generally agreed by social critics and spokesmen in the fields of 
education, government, and industry that our present school system 
has become less and less able to respond to today's educational 
imperatives. Overcrowding, lack of funds, insufficient personnel, overall 
social turmoil and rising social expectations are some of the contributing 
factors. 

If schools are to succeed, personnel sufficient in numbers and variety 
must be utilized. The staff of a school should determine the direction 
and atmosphere of a school. However well-meaning a faculty may be, 
it cannot perform Its teaching responsibilities if it has inadequate 
facilities and personnel. 

The AFT cannot provide "pat" answers, but simply a framework from 
which to start. The main task, therefore, is to see that adults, both 
inside and outside the classroom, be able to be flexible in attitude, 
action, and thought. 

The school of today must be able to provide those facilities and 
services which help the student^ to work at their physical and mental 
optimum,. in an atmosphere free of tension and pressures. For example, 
no educational expertise and counseling can be truly effective if the 
students are hungry. Whether through ignorance or poverty, many 
students come to school without breakfast or spend the day with either 
a snack or nothing for lunch. For these reasons, the AFT feels that our 
schools should provide free breakfast and lunch programs .Or all 
students. 

If the role of the school is in /oco parentis, we must be concerned 
with the physical need of the child as well as his mental development. 

1. Homeroom Teachersj The AFT suggests twelve classes per grade 
with a total of thirty-six homeroom teachers for ihe three grades. 

2. Paraprofessionals: A paraprofessional would assist each subject 
teacher. The paraprofessional's duties would be kept flexible. These 
would include assisting the teacher, working with small groups or 
individual students and preparir^ instructional material. Their f ;esence 
in the classroom would not only be an educational asset, but would also 
provide a vital link between the school and the community. 

3. School Aides: There must be sufficient school aides to perform 
all* non-professional tasks and to relieve teachers of all administrative 
assignments. 

4. Administrative Personnel: The administrative work of the schools 
would be taken care of by one principal, one administrative assistant 
and three secretaries assigned to each of the grade mentors. 
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5. Grade Mentors: One grade mentor at each grade level should 
supervise such activities as teacher training and curriculum planning. 
These grade mentors should be elected by the teachers in the school. 
The grade mentor is proposed because of the need for leaders who are 
primarily educators and v^ho keep in touch, at the classroom level, v^ith 
feachers and students. Administrators in conventir^nal middle schools 
are too removed from the educational process to offer much real 
assistance to teachers or to give them needed educational direction. 

In many of our neighborhoods, non-English speaking groups need 
special services. Education, especially the knowledge and comprehen- 
sion of the English language, has always been the major force in the 
assimilation of the immigrant in America. 

.6. Bilingual teachers in school and community relations can help 
bridge the gap between the newcomer's family and the school which 
educates the child. These teachers have a variety of non-classroom 
functions. These include some home visits, speaking at meetings, and 
translating materials. By being able to communicate with the parents 
in their native language, the bilingual teacher is a liaison person who 
explains the role of the school^ serves as a resource person regarding 
community services and assists the parents eventually to participate in 
school/home/commuhity activities. The number of bilingual teachers 
will be determined by the needs of the school. 

7. The Teacher of English as a second language (TESL) is in the 
classroom. His role is to prepare the students to become members of 
regular classes and to help the students adjust to their school environ* 
ment. His classes are usually called, "transition'' or "orientation" classes. 
The length of the student's stay in these classes varies according to his 
ability to develop systematic control and fluency in English. At no time 
should the class register go beyond fifteen. 

8. No school can function properly with an insufficient secretarial 
staff. The following licensed secretarial positions have been suggested: 

a. one secretary for admissions and discharges 

b. one secretary for the principal and administrative assistant 

c. one secretary per grade (total = 3) 

d. one secretary for the guidance department and clinical team 

e. one secretary for all extra duty assignments 

f. one secretary to handle payroll. 

9. Other Personnel: 

Absent Teacher /Reserves— 10% of the staff 
Street Worker — one per grade 

Attendance Teachers — two attendance teachers per school population 
of 800 
lab Assistant — one 
tndustriat Arts Assistant — one 
Home Economics Assistant — one 
Librarians — two 

Library Assistant—to aid in use and care of multimedia material in 
the library 
Speech Teacher — one 
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Clinical Team — one per school. The team will consist of the following: 

a. one social worker 

b. one psychologist 

c. one part-time psychiatrist 

Medical Team — one per school. The team shall consist of the follow- 
ing: 

a. two full-time nurses 

b. one part-time doctor 

c. one dental hygienist ^ 

d. one part-time dentist 

e. one part-time optometrist • 

Guidance Department — two licensed counselors per grade 




ERIC 
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CURRICULUM AND TEACHER TRAINING 

Despite the limited space devoted to this topic in our report, thts 
area is of major importance. 

One of our basic principles is the involvement of the participants in 
the planning. The curriculum for each school should be developed by 
each staff to meet the particular needs of that school. 

We recommend as part of the program a voluntary summer w^orkshop 
for the entire staff with appropriate compensation. It is here that the 
specific staff for each of the schools v^ill look afresh at their curriculum 
and devise, modify and update new ones. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the need for curriculum reform. 

Increased flexibility, new or redesigned curricula, heightened sensi- 
tivity and greater student participation are the desired outcomes. 

Any new program requires the complete understanding and support 
of the staff. It is imperative, therefore, that the summer workshop 
include sessions which encourage open discussion and offer legitimate 
insights into this new design. 

This dialogue must also continue during the school term. Only in 
this way can proper support develop and become self-perpetuating. 

MODIFIED HETEROGENEITY 

Too often teachers in the middle schools have been confronted with 
the problem of class labeling. Some classes are labeled "bright," while 
others are labeled "slow." Unfortunately, this type of labeling cannot 
be avoided when classes are formed by homogeneous grouping. When- 
ever students are grouped by reading score or other ability factors, the 
school is by necessity placing the "bright" students in one class or 
group and the "slow" students in another class or group. 

Regardless of how some schools have tried to disguise this homo- 
geneity, the results of labeling are the same. Whether you call the 
class by exponent (6-1) or by room number (6-242), students and parents 
soon become aware of the situation, and the labeling game is on. 

Therefore, we propose to break away from homogeneous groupirig 
and to move toward heterogeneous classes. Realizing that teaching in a 
full heterogeneous program is virtually an impossible task for a teacher 
(even with paraprofessional aid), tho proposal for the new "middle 
school" is based on what may be termed "modified heterogeneity." 

We use this term to denote the fact that each class will have a greater 
degree of ability range, but that range will not reach extremes. 

In the lower grade, all students in the class will be able to move 
along at the best individual rate, with students at the lower end of the 
class spectrum able to strive to m9ve upward toward the higher end of 
the class spectrum. This goal will be a possible task, since there will 
not exist extremes in any of the classes. In the middle grade^ the 
"modified heterogeneous class" structure will be used in the same 
manner with the additional factor of departmentalization. By the use 
of the departmentalization, a student may be moved into another group 
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for a specific subject in which the student is extremely strong or 
extremely weak. 

In the upper grade complete Individualized programming will be used. 

MARKS 

Numerical grading is, in our opinion, often arbitrary; it emphasizes 
for "poor students" the failure syndrome and it encourages "good" 
students to look for the "grade" rather than to reach for relevant 
satisfaction. * . 

Education today is rapidly being assigned greater responsibility for 
the well-being and maturation of children, and as we move towards 
this new concept, the need for greater flexibilUy in evaluation coupled 
with better communication seems to be apparent. Some educators and 
parents have complained that our present marking system is too in- 
flexible and lacking in meaningful communication. As part of the 
restructuring of the middle school, we must begin to find new ways of 
evaluating the student and communicating the true meaning of that 
evaluation to the persons most concerned. 

In the earlier grades, report cards will be supplemented by a system 
of parent-teacher interviews. Several parent interviews are arranged 
each day untill all the parents have been seen. 

A grading system should be established that would allow for rec- 
ognition of progress and at the same time would eliminate the stigma 
of failure. 

We therefore urge that numerical grades be eliminated and that 
subject area reports which indicate rates of progress on an individual 
basis be used. 

ALTERNATE SCHOOLS 

Hopefully this middle school design will effectively unite students 
and teachers in more productive school experiences. 

What is still needed, however, is something like a "halfway house" for 
those pupils who are so alienated from school that it is virtually im- 
possible to get them to attend school or to do any worthwhile work 
if they do attend. 

This alternate school should be physically apart from the school, very 
small, even more flexible than our basic design and one whose aim is to 
restore adult contact with these pupils so that they are more willing and 
able to r/iturn to the "mainstream." 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT \ 

The proper role for a child whether at home or in school is always 
difficult to define. 

The AFT is convinced that middle school students can be given 
much greater school responsibilities than is commonly practiced. 

One of the tasks of the summer workshop will be the development 
of new guidelines for self-government which will result in greater in- 
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volvement for the students while not negating the professionals' 
responsibilities. It will be a task that must be done along with curriculum 
change. Some examples are: 

1. Rules and enforcement of school behavior and decorum 

2. School and program evaluations 

3. Program suggestions 

4. School-wide student workshops 

5. Social activities 

6. Community projects 

7. Regular student leader — faculty meetings 



CONCLUSION 

The proposed model fcr a restructured middle school here Is geared 
to meet the needs of perhaps the most complicated and demanding of 
students — those of the in-between years. It is designed to reach the 
potential dropout and the insecure student, as well as the over-achieving 
and ambitious one. It. is anticipated that graduates of this new school 
will be more independent and have a clearer self-conce^iM than those 
now entering oar high schools. Hopefully they will feel that school 
is ah exciting place to be and a place that is constructively meaningful 
to their lives. By the time they finish middle school, these students 
will probably know more about themselves and about what they have; 
studied, since the whole process of schooling has become more relevan^t 
to them. 

If the restructurf/d middle schools fulfill these aims for students, 
surely this will promote morp positive commitment among , school 
staffs. The teacher who sees results Is a^more eager and imaginative 
learning catalyst. As such, perhaps he will forget that he once thought 
the high school or elementary school a better place to be. Above aU/ 
he wiVi probably be a better teacher. > i 

The AFT does not believe its model to be a panacea for all mjddle 
school ills, yet we strongly believe that this plan Is workable and sound, 
We beHeve that if it is implemented by a school district willing to 
support the basic guidelines indicated in this report, the program sug- 
gested vvi?l prove successful. The cost for this program is really minimal 
when compared to the cost to taxpayers for providing the funds needed 
to pay for ihe social and economic consequences resulting from our 
failure to provide for effective education. 
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APPENDIX A 

Suggested Activities for the Fifth Day 

By paralleling, many school and community activities, all sectors, 
pupils, parents, faculties, and residents can move toward greater homo- 
geneity through shared interests and mutual benefits. 

In the projected restructured middle school, the "fifth-day" allotment 
(or extra-curricular activities as well as many of the relevant classroom 
curricula can intermesh with community needs; and in working to help 
satisfy these needs pupils may in turn gain valuable experience in 
common with their elders in coping with life's problems. 

The following table of possible parallel activities is by no means 
definitive and complete but may serve to illustrate the almost limitless 
pcssi!>iilities and as a framework for enlargement: 



Examples of 
school activities 

A. Student self-government and 
the study of organizational proce- 
dure and the history and practice 
of creative dissent. 

B. Group guidance and counsel- 
ing workshops. 

C. School beautification — anti- 
litter campaigns, bulletin boards, 
school garden murals, anti-vandal- 
ism education. 

D. Home-nursing and baby care 
classes and kindergarten and pre-k 
monitorships. 

E. Home economics consumer- 
ism classes and assemblies. 

InschDol work experiences for 
pay or other compensation: cafe- 
teria, library, laboratory, store- 
rooms. 

G. School journalism, 

H. Performing arts, public speak- 
ing, dramatics, dance, creative 
writing, music. 



Examples of 
out*of-school activities 

A. On-the-spot lobbying intern- 
ships in political, economic and/or 
social action clubs and storefront 
organizations — envelope-stuffing, 
duplicating, leaflettering. 

B. Community-school rap ses* 
sions, lectures, workshops. 

C. Neighborhood beautification 
and ecology watchdogging, street 
and minipark tree-planting, play- 
ground murals, halloween store- 
window painting contests. 

D. Child care center volunteers 
and paid chi!d care aides, day camp 
junior counselorships. Cooperative 
baby-sitting agency. 

E. Consumer education pro- 
gram, exhibits, workshops. 

F. On-the-job programs: private 
industry, professional offices, pub- 
lic institutions, co-ops. Orientation 
trips. 

C. Community newsletters. 

H. Public affairs, "tailgate" the- 
ater, community performances, 
lectures, anti-drug*abuse plays. 
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Examples of 
school activities 

I. Individual study and research 
projects. 

J. Tutoring and being tutored. 



Examples of 
out-of-school activities 

I. Independent study outside 
public library, university campuses. 

J. Tutoring and being tutored. 



APPENDIX B 
SUMMARY 

Structure 

1. School size — 750 to 800 pupils 

2. Class size — maximum of 20 pupils 

3. Lowest grade 

a. clustered in units of 4 classes 

b. common preparation periods for clustered teachers 

c. teachers granted freedom to allocate time within the cluster 

4. Middle grade 

a. beginning of elective program 

b. block programming 

5. Upper grade 

a. total elective program 

b. fully individualized program 

c. fifth day activity 

Personnel 

1. Twelve classes per grade 

2. One paraprofessional for each.subject teacher 

3. School aides to do all administrative assignments 

4. Elected mentors for each grade to work on teacher training and 
curriculum planning 

5. Bilingual teachers in school and community relations when needed 

6. Teachers of English as a second language wherever needed 

7. Six secretaries per school 

8. Absent teacher reserve to be bAsed on 10% of staff 

9. Two attendance teachers per sdhool 

10. One street worker per grade 

11. One laboratory assistant 

12. One industrial arts assistant 

13. One home economics assistant 

14. Two librarians and one library assistant 

15. One speech teacher 

16. One clinical team per school 

17. One medical team per school 
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Curriculum and Teacher Training 

it is recommended that as part of the program, voluntary summer 
workshops be instituted for the entire staff with appropriate compensa- 
tion. It is here that the specific staff o? each school will look afresh at 
tiheir curricula and devise, modify and update new ones. This dialogue 
must also continue during the school year. Only in this way can 
proper support develop and become ielf-perpetuating. 

Modified Heterogeneity 

To be used to prevent labelling and possible pre-judgment of pupils. 
To allow pupils to see and work towards attainable goals. 

Marks 

The committee urges that numerical grades be eliminated and that 
'Subject area reports which indicate rates of progress on an individual 
basis be substituted. 

Alternate Schools 

What is still needed is something like a "half-way house" for those 
pi*i|4ls who are so alienated from school that it is virtually impossible 
to get them to attend school or to do any worthwhile work U they do 
attend. 

Student Government 

1. Rules and enforcement of school behavior and decorum 

2. School and program evaluations 

3. Program suggestions 

4. Schoolwide student workshops 

5. Social activities 

6. Community projects 

7. Regular student leader and (acuity meetings 
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Senator Pell. This concludes the hearing for today. We will meet 
again tomorrow morning 9% 10 o'clock. We now stand adjourned 
IThereupon at 12 pan. the hearing was adjourned.] 



EDUCATION LEGISLATION, 1973 



Categorical Education K^rograms 



WXIiKESBAY, Sl^PTEUBEK 12, 1073 

U.S. Senatk, 
Subcommittee on Education of the 
CoMMirraE on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Washington^ D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant io recess, in room 4232, Dirksen 
Office Building at 10 :10 a.m.. Senator Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
subcommittee presiding. 

Present : Senators Pell, Beall, and Stafford. 

Senator Pell. The hearing will come to order. Today's hearing 
is a continuation of the subcommittee's investigation of the existing 
categorical programs of Federal assistance to education, and, of course, 
the various pieces of legislation which hace been introduced during 
this session of Congress pertaining to elementary and secondary 
education* 

Today we will be hearing from individuals who have experience 
with specific prograrps, and tJfieir perspectives will be most valuable 
to the committee. 

As per our normal procedures, we would hope that the written state- 
ments be presented for the record and that they be summarized by the 
witnesses, which would leave m time for questions. 

The first witness today is Dr. Arthur Ballantine, Chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Services. 

Senator Dominick, who would like to have been here very much to 
introduce you and hear your statement, has sent his regrets because 
he cannot be with, us today. 

STATEMENT OF AHTHUR BALLANTINE, CHAIRUAN, NATIONAL 
ADVISOEY COUNCIL ON SIJPPLEMENTAEY CENTEES AND 
SEBVICES 

Mr. Baixantinb. Thank you very much, Senator, 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to request that 
my full statement appear in the record. 

Senator Pell. Witnout objection, it will appear as said in full at the 
conclusion of your testimony. 

Mr. Ballantine, Then 1 would like to summarize or read ft few 
paragraphs frrm it 
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We believe title III to be a woll-wriUen and effective piece of legis- 
lation which accomplishes what Congress intended it to do. We ^re 
convinced that Federal encourapement of innovation in education has 
been invaluable durinji the past 10 years and is indispensable for the 
future. For these reasons, we support the extension of title III the 
Elementary and Secondary, Education Act as provided in S. 1539. 

We think there arc several reasons for continuing;- title HI. 

I?very title III project must be innovative; that is, it must take an 
approach which is new in its locality. A project may be unif^ue. or it 
may be a creative adaptation or expansion of proven ideas, and all 
are expected to take account of the research findings in their fields. 

Funds appropriated for title III po directly into projects where 
they affect the daily learning and tr^achinpr experiences of children 
and teachers. This is educational dev<»lopment through the application 
of research, and for most school districts, the money available from 
tit?e in is the only money from an|' source fcr this purpose. 

Iki performing its leadership role, title III is aided by several 
characteristics of the legislation. One is its flexibiiity. Title ill funds 
can bo used in any area of the elementary and secondary curriculum, 
ap& they arc i^ot targeted to any one specific student or teacher popula- 
tion. Title III has therefore been able to respond across-the-bocrd to 
new educational needs as thev have arisen during the past 10 years. 

There is hardly an area o{ Federal concern for education, as ex- 
pressed in recent or proposed legislation, in which you will not find 
title III pilot projects already operating. This is true in such fields 
as career education, environmental education^ programs for the gifted 
and talented, education of the handicapiped, preschool education, ethnic 
studies, reading, and bilinfrual education. 

If these resources of active, ongoing experience were effectively 
utilized, they could serve as a reservoir of tested expertise for other 
Federal educ^don proj»rams. 

Another feature of the title III legislation, and one about which I 
have some personal knowledge, is the requirement that each State 
appoint an advisory council as a prerequisite to receiving funds. I have 
had the honor of serving on the Colorado State Advisory Council, and 
I am weil aware of the value of this citizen participation in education 
decisionmaking. 

The State councils review the application proposals which are 
received by the State education agency from local schools for title lit 
funds, they oversee the projects during their operation, and tliey pass 
on continuation proposals. In all these activities, the St^^te council 
represents the view of the community as to the value and co.ltribution 
of the title III project. I consider the contribution made by State ad- 
visory councils to be one of the most significant parts of title ni, and 
I urge that this concept be protected in any future legislation. 

Through the requirement that projects respond to identified learner 
needs and that they subject themselves to continuing evaluation, title 
in is in the forefront of the new educational interest in accountability. 
Title III is therefore in a leadership position in the management and 
ailministration of education, as well as in teaching. 

In another — and one of the most difficult — areas of educational 
practice, title III is also in a position to exercise leadership and to 
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develop solutions. This is the area of dissemination, of getting good 
ideas from one place or one teacher to another. 

As a step in this direction, the title III community durinjg 1973 
cooperatively engaged in an identification/validation/dissemmation 
process by which a team of validation experts from one State vis- 
ited and evaluated selected title III projects from a neighboring 
State. The evaluations were conducted on the basis of guidelines pre- 
pared by the Office of Education in cooperation with State and local 
title ni personnel. One hundred and seven projects were finally 
chosen by this means as meeting criteria of innovativeness, export- 
ability, cost-effectiveness, and significant pupil achievement or im- 
provement. Tliese projects will constitute a valuable resource of 
information for school systems tliroughout the country. 

A list of the lOT identified projects is appended to this testimony. 
They are found in 42 States, tlie District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico, and they cover such areas as early ciiildliood, special education, 
environmental education, teacher/staff training, reading, individual- 
ized instruction, and curriculum. 

As a contribution to this effort, and in pursuance of its mandate to 
disseminate information concerning t\th\ III, the National Advisory 
Council is currently preparing two publications which will briefly 
describe each of these projects. 

The progression to dissemination as a priority in title III is a 
natural one; tlie program has now reached a point of maturity at 
which it has many valuable materials to share with educators. The 
National Advisory Council supports a provision in House bill H.R. 
69 which authorizes a nationwide directory of title III projects to be 
published annually by the S/ecretary oi Healthy Education^ and 
Welfare. 

Wo also suggest that comprehensive dissemination activities be 
made a regular part of Office of Education operation, through pro- 
vision of specific funds for that purpose. 

Senate bill S. 1539 deletes section 306, the Commissioner's discre- 
tionary part of title III, from the legislation, and gives the States full 
control of title III funds. 

Wo support the idea of discretionary fands for the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education provided that the legislation include safeguards 
requiring: (1) Consultation with local educational agencies in the 
determination of national priorities, (2) open competition among 
school systems for State allotted funds^ and (3) annual reports from 
the U.S. Office of Education concerning the u«e'of discretionary funds 
and their impact on innovation. 

I think that is adequate, I hope, to give you an idea of our position. 

Senator Pell. We in the Congress have to strike a balance between 
the various proposals that fe^vo been presented. We look at the pro- 
grams that are in bein/?, mejU^uro and examine the inequities that may 
exist, the successes md failures, and then see what we can do to con- 
tinuously improvi^ the quality and dimensions of education for our 
Nation's youngsSjer,^. We Iiave to make some pretty tough choices. 

Pending before us the administration's proposal which would 
pretty well scr/jip many of the categorical programs including the ones 
about which ^ou hiiive been talking here, and umbrella them under 
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revenue sharing. This leaving to the local authorities the authority to 
dispose of the money as they say within broad policy guidelines. 

The other approach woul^ be to ke^p present law in existence as is 
and concrete without recognizinp the difficulties, complexities, in- 
equities which have crept into it. We liave tried to come somewhere in 
the middle here. Which way do you lean ? Do you think we should fol- 
low the administration's approach of umbreflaing, sh elding title III 
and all tho other titles into broad revenue sharing, or do you think we 
should keep the basic thrust now with categorical programs set by the 
Congress? 

Mr. Bai>lantine. I think you want to encourage as much local par- 
ticipji!;ion in the educational process as you can. Bui^ I think there are 
a number of areas in which the Federal Government has to take the 
leadership, that there are some areas in which the States and local 
school districts are not going to help and that there are several such 
activities in the ESEA. I think, for instance, you can say not only 
title III, but what title V* has done in improving the quality of State 
education to departments has been a very great >eal benefit. I really 
also think that when you come down to the problem of school libraries, 
it is rather shocking the lack of attention that schools have paid to 
their libraries. B'at a great deal has been op^omplished by ESEA. 

Senator Pell. Basically you would lean a little more toward keep- 
ing some of the broad categorical programs tlmt we have now with 
the Federal Government directing funds in those directions? 

Mr. Ballantinb. Well I would stud^ each one carefully, I am cer- 
tain, because the area that I know best is title III, because that is what 
as a layman I have been working in, but I suspect that there are quite 
a few programs that have been instituted that have possibly served 
their purpose. 

Senator Pell, To be very specific in your case with your inter^t in 
title III, would ^''ou support the administration's proposals to liqui- 
date title III and put it into general revenue sharing? 

Mr. BALLANTiNa No. In our advisoiy capacity to both you and to 
the administration, we believe that this would be a mistake because 
we are afraid that if vou do not tell the States that there should be 
innovation that even though many of the States have good intentions, 
the pressures are so great for other needs like teachers saiavies and new 
schools, a lot of the nuts and bolts of education, that thes<? funds would 
not be used for innovation. 

Senator Pell. I thank you very much. Senator Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was detained by an \ 
other engagement. I did not have an opportunity to hear Mr. Bailan- 
tino, but I will read his statement. I will waive any questions. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Ballantine, indeed for 
being with us. 

Your testimony, as I said, will be placed in the record in full and 
studied by the committee. . / 

Mr. Ballantine. Tha';iK you very much. Senator Pell. 

[The prepared statent^ent of Mr. Ballantine and the annual report 
of ESEA title n followi\:] 
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Chairman Pell and Merabei b of the Cubcommittee on Education? 

My name is Arthur Ballontine, and I am Chairman of the Kationil 
Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Services. The Council is 
mandated by the Elementary and Secotr^ory Education Act to advise the 
President ai'A the Congress concerning Title III of that Act, which pro- 
xiidcs fund'A fcr innovation in education, I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before this Committee. 

The iBcmbers of the National Advisory Council have asked me to 
express our support for the ^iw?orts of this Committee to stimulate discus- 
sion of the problems which confront us in education. We concur with 
Senator Pell's desir^ expressed in his comments introducing £. 353?^ to 
bring about a fundamental reassessment of what we are, what we have done, 
and what ve ought to do. Indeed, this is what we believe the function of 
an advisory council to be. We are honcred to participat** in this effort 
with the members of this Conmiittee, all of whom we know to be dedicated 
to the improvement of American education . I an from the state of Colorado 
and I liave great respect for the ability and dedication of the meriber of 
the Committee from my home state, Senator Dorainick. 

V* believft Title III to be a well-vritten and effective piece of 
legislation which aceomplichesj vhat Congrece intended it to do. V.'e are 
convinced that /ederal encouragement of innovation in education has been 
invaluable during the past ten years and is ^Indispen sable for the future. 
For theee reasons, we support the extension of Title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act as i^rovided in 1539. 
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Most of us who serve on this Coiwici] had little g." no contact with 
Title III before becoming members. Our observations about the program 
are made as educators and lay persons and are based on what we have seen 
and heard during our terms of service on the Council. We would like to - 
convey to this Committee our reasons for recommending continuation of 
Title III. 

First, we have seen that Title III has a very important leadei»ship 
role in American education. Every Title III project must be innovative; 
that is, it must take an approach which is new in its locality. A project 
may be unique, or it majr be a creative adaptation or expansion of proven 
ideaa, and all are expected to take account of the research findings in 
their fields. 

Funds appropriated for Title III go directly into projects where they 
affect the daily learning and teaching experiences of children and teachers. 
Thi.G is educational development ■ hrough the application of research, and for 
most school districts, the money available from Title III is the only money 
from any source for this purpose. Local schools are hard-pressed for basic 
funds to support their traditional programs, and it is a rare superintendent 
who has at his command the fiscal resources to implement innovation. 

The contribution of Title III to the continuing reneval of American . 

education is, then, what Senator Pell referred to in his remarks introducing 

S. 1539 in the Senate, when he said; 

Educational practices and method? have changed more rapidly 
in the last decade than during any previous *iO-year period in the 
history of education. As a result, a greater proportion of our 
children are learning more and more quicUv than ever before. The 
Federal stimulus has been, in part at least, responsible for these 
improvements. 
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We believe the case can be nade even more strongly. We believe that 
the federal interest in and support for innovation has been the crucial 
factor in educational change in these ten years. 

In perfor;- Ing its leadership role. Title III is aided by several 
characteristics of the legislation. One is its flexibility. Title III 
IMlnds can be used in any area of the elementary and secondary curriculxira, 
and they are not targeted to any one specific student or teacher population. 
Title III has therefore been able to respond across-the-board to nev educa- 
tional needs as they have arisen during the past ten years. There Is 
hardly an area of federed concern for education, as expressed in recent or 
proposed, legislation, in which you will not find Title III pilot projects 
already operating. This is true in svrh fields as career education, environ- 
mental education, programs for the gifted and talented, education of the 
handlcepijed, preschool education, ethnic studies, reading, and bilingual 
education. If these resources of active, ongoing experience were effec- 
tively utilized, they could serve as a reservoir of tested expertise for 
other federal eiiucation programs. 

Another feature of the Title III legislation, and one about which I 
have some personal kriowledge, is the requirement that each state appoint an 
advisory council as a prerequisite to receiving funds. 1 have had the* honor 
of serving on the Colorado State Ac^visory Council, and I am well aware of 
the valu^ of this citizen participation in education decision-making* The 
state councils review the application proposals which are received by the 
state education agency from local schools for Title III funds, they oversee 
the projects during their operation, and they pass on continuation proposals. 
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In all these activities, ^he sta'e council represents the view of the 
comisanity as to the value /and contribution of -the Tit'Jle III project. I 
consider the contribution made by state advisor.Y councils to be one of 
the most significant parts of Titl'* ' III , • and I urge that thib concept be 
protected in any' future legislatiba. / / - /'/ 

Through the re<:--iren;ent t^A.t projects respond to identified learner 
r>eeds and that tl,\ey j?>4bject t?xemselves tc^^vofttinuing evaluation, Title III 
is in the forefront of the new educat'.Jnal interest in accountaV)^..Mty. 
Title III is therefore in a leadership position In the naViagement and 
&aminlstration of education, as well as in teaching. ?^any states report 
that the Title III administrative staff serves in a consultant capacity to 
other divisions of the stat^' education department which are incorporating 
the concepts of evaluation aiid af.countability into their programs. 

In anot'.ier — and o')e of the most difficult — areas of educational 
practice, Title III is also in a position to exercise leadership and i to • 
develoii solutions. This is the area of dis serai nation, of getting good 
ideas fiOm one place or one te?,>her. to another. 

A Title in- project norraally receives federal funding for three years 
vith'the expectation that the local dir trict; vill continue to support i^/ 
successfvil progr^jns with local resourcpB. The ultimate goal, however, is 
to have good ideas and progrnras widely adopted and/6r sdaptefl. In many 
states, the staffs of projects evaluated as being exemplary are asXcd to • . 
develop statewide disceinihation plansto provide other school districts 
vith training services and materials in order to repli",ate the projects.' 
In a nujnber of states, the legislatures -have provided specific funds for 
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this purpose. The states pre for the most purt doing a good Job of getting 
the word about successful new educational practices developed under Title 
III disseminated vithin their own borders. 

But there Is a larger purpose which could and should be served by 
Title III. Because! almost all projects represent answers to questions 
which are i^.und in education throughout the nation, there should be effec- 
tive national dissemination of information. As a step in this direction, 
the Title III community during 1973 cooperatively engaged in an Identifica- 
tion/Validation/Dissemxnation process by which a team of validation experts 
from one state visited and evaluated selected Title III projects from a 
neighboring state. .The evaluations were conducted on the basis of guide- 
lines prepared b^ the Office of Education in cooperation with state and 
lotal Title III personnel, Oni hundred and seven projects were finally 
chosen by this means as meeting criteria of innovativencss, exportability , 
cost-effectiveneSB, and significant pupil achievement or improvement. 
These projects will constitute a valuable resource of infor<{tation for 
school systems throughout the country. // 

A Jjst of the 107 identified projects in appended to this testimony. 
They are found in h2 states, the District cf Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and 
they cover such areae as early childhood, specicl education, environmental 
education, teacher/staff training, ref'^xi:^^. Individualized Instruction, and 
currlculun. As a contribution to this effort, and In pursuai>ce of its 
mandate to disseminate Information concemin.s Ti\Me III, the national 
Advisory Council is currently preparing tvo publications which will briefly 
describe each of these projects. 
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The progression to dissemination as a priority in Title III is a 
natural one; the proerara has now reached a point of maturity at vhich it 
has many valuable materials to share with educators. The National Advisory 
Council supports a provision in House bill H.H. 69 vhich authorises a 
nationwide directory of Title III projects to be published annually by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Ve also ouggest that compre* 
hensive dissemination activities be made a regular part of Office of 
Education operation, through provision of specific funds for that purpose. 

Senate bill S. 1539 deletes Section 3o6, the Commissioner's dis- 
cretionary part ^^f Title III, from the legislation, and gives the states 
full control of Title IH funds. 

Vc supp;)rt the idea of discretionary funds for the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education provided that the legislation include safeguards requSring: 
(l) consultation with local educational agencies in the 'determination of 
nat.iqnal priorities, (2) open competition among school systems li'OT state 
allotted funds, and (3) annual reports from the U.S. Office of Education 
concerning the use of discretionary funds and their impact on 'innovation. 

The National Advisory Council appeared to offer testimony before the 
General Education Subcommittee of the Education and Labor Committee of the 
Ho'v.'se of Representatives in connection vith H.H. 69t the bill introduced 
by I4r. Perkins of Kentucky, to extend ESEA. The Council at that time 
ex]vessed opposition to consolidation of Title III vi*^h any other federal 
grant prof^ram. 

I would like to repeat for this Committee the reasons for ou,? posi- 
tion on consolidation, since it seems likely that this question will aricc 
in your diccucsione of S. 1539. \ 
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The fundamental issue at stake in any grants consolidation is 
whether the objectives of the programs to be combined ere compatible. 
Title III has Bome experience with grants consolidation, since in 1969, 
Title III of ESEA was consolidated with Title V-A of the National Defence 
Education Act, which provides funds to local schools for support and 
maintenance of guidance and counseling sek\^lces. Title III provides funds 
to local schools also, but for innov«»tive projects in a wide variety of 
areas. Including guidance and counseling^ In the cv,nsolidation, the legis- 
lation stipulated that each program vr' Zo continue to be administjjred 
according to its original objectives. We are well aware of the difficul- 
ties which are created for state education agencies when they are required 
to administer under one grant programs which have such widely differing 
goals and intent We hope that this kind of problem will not again be 
created ttr Title III in any grants consolidation which ray s«suU from 
new legislation. The National Advisory Council believes strongly in the 
unique nature of Title Ill's activities, and ve would oppose having iWA 
function confused or diluted by ccsnbinatlon with any unrelated program. 

In conclusion, I would summarise the position of the National 
Advi;jory Cc^ncil as * jillows; 

(1) We believe- tb^ Title III is effective lefjislatic^i as 
currently written and that il should be continued w-^ 
a categorical aid progra^A. 

(2) We oppose B;,'Bnts consolidation for Title III on the 
basis that the program has a unique function antl its 
administration should be clearly defined and identi- 
fiable amonc federal programs. 
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(3) We support 5. 1539 as written, vlth the reservations 
expressed in the testimony relative to deletion of 
Section 306. 

(M Ve suggest that future legislation provide specific 
funds for the purpose of disseminating Inrormatlon 
nationrlly concerning successful Title III projects 
vhlch respond to needs .^oranon to all or many states. 

• 

The members of the Council have asked ne to request t>^t their 
February 15, i9?3 report to the President and the Congress ^n JiSEA 
Title lit be Included In these hearings. 

Thank you for giving ne the opportunity to tell you the National 
Advisory Council's views about Title JH. If the Council can be of help 
to this Cwmlttee In any way, by supplying Information or materials con- 
cemlng Title Itl program, ve vlV- ce honored if you vUl ask ua to 
do so. 
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TFJ^CHER /STAFF TRAIHIKG 



Creativity In the Classroom, Joan Avitable, Director, 69 Grand A'^enue, New 
Haven, COIHIECTICUT 06511 (203 56?-Ol5l x 238), 

Training Center for Open Space Sc>iools ., Marion H. Simons, Director, ^15 
12th Street, N.W,, VASHINCTOrJ, D. C, 20001 (202 638-6871). 

Projec t^.g 'ficcess Environment; An Appro ac>i ':,o Community Education InprovCTient , 
Marion rkoropson. Director, 892 Vedado Vay, N.E., Atlanta, GEORGIA 30309 
(liOli b:h^l^n)'. 

Pro J e ct J<e/ ^^; j-'Y ; Learnev Guided Education . Leslie C, Bernal, Director, 101 
Mia ,Ho:.;r ChelJnsfflrd, MASSACHUSETTS Ol62li (6l7 216-3986). 

A County: Training Program in Behavior Modification . Barbara Pentre and Hilde 
Veiser%., Directors, Palisades Park Schools, 2'«9 Leonia Avenue, Bcgata, NEW 
JERSEy C7603 (201 1*87-2707). 

Interning for Learning. * Harry Brown, Director, Ad»inistrative Principal, 
Dennis Township Public Schools, Dennisville, NEW JERSEY 082llj (609 861-2821). 

A Synt hesis Approach to Teacher S elf-Tivaluation . William C. Morltz, Director 
231*5 South Detroit, Maumee, OHIO 1j3537 (1*19 693-l*6li). 

Open Education, Robert J. Labriola, Director, Research and L^aTning Center, 
Mill prsvi lie State College, Millersville, PEIIUSYLVAJIIA 17V:>> (717 872-5^*11 
X 65i>). 

Project Becondary English — Teaching Enr.lish to the Dfsadvantaped Student , 
Stuart R, Brown, Director, Box 1069, Lancaster, SOUTH CAROLINA 29720 
283-1*377). 

Region Xin Education Service Center . Joe Parks, Director, 650I* TiZ*"""^ Lane, 
Austin, TEXAS 78721 (512 926-8030). 

Staff DevelOTCTPnt in Creativity . Edward Guziewski, Director, Oregon C^Nneolidated 
Schools, 200 North Main Street, Oregon, KiSCOnSIN 53575 (608 835-3l6l). 

Interact . Gregory McElwee, Director, Cedarburg Public Schools, 1*39 North 
Evergreen Drive, Cedarburg, WISCONSIN 53012 (l<ll* 377-1*121). 

In-Service Training for Teacher of natural Sciences . Jesus Vega Martinez, 
Director, Department of .klucatlon. Office of the Superintendent of Schools, 
Humacao, HTEHTO RICO (809 852-ll*3M. 
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XNDIVrinJALIZED INSTRUCTION 



P fcrent-Partners Tralneeship , Phyllis Hol)son, Director, Maude Alton 
icieroentary School, 533 l*8th Place, N.E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20019 (202 
396-J43I6/629-677I). 

^ )cc es3 In Mathematics Through Aural Reading Techniques (fflVLRT ). Fronclc T, 
Sganga, Director, School Board of Volusia County, Box 1910. Oaytona Beach, 
FLORIDA 31?015 (90U 255-61*76), 

A Key Adventure In Learning . June Johnson, Director, Leon County School 
Board, 2757 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, FLORIDA 3230li (90li 877- 
8595). 

Individually Prescribed Elementary Ins*rucvional Program , Ola R. Pupree^ 
Director, P.O, Box 1227, Valdosta, GEOkSiA 3l5oi r912~2li2-0986 ) . 

Currlculxin Change Through Nongraded Individualization . Darrell Loosle, 
Director, Route 2, Box 29i*A, BlacKfoot, IDAHO 83221 (208 68UI1I150) . 

U3f — Le amine Experience Hodale , Eleanor Russo, Director, Fanny M. 
Hlllers School, longview Avenue, HacKensacK, NEW JERSEY 076OI (??01 i*88- 
UlOO), 

SOLV^ . Glendon C. ISeldon, Director, 37 Pleasant Street, Concord v NEW 
HAT^PSHIRE 03301 <f03 22U.9liCl). 

Pro.lect Open ClassTootn * Thelma Newnan, Director, P.O. Box 1110, V/ayne, irE\7 
JERSEY 071*70 (201196-3363 ) . 

Tndlvl dualized Lanj^iage Arts Dln>^nosl8, Prescription and Evaluation , 
Jeanette Aide?, Director, Roosevelt School, Louisa Place, Weehavken, NEW 
JERSEY . 07087 (?01 865-227I4 ). 

STAY? (School Aid Youth) , Tom Butler, Director, I4OO Worth Broadway, 
Itoore Schools, Moore, OKLAJIOMA 7306o (I4O5 79'*-6636). 

A Systcns ATirroach Jlo TndividuallT.ea Instruction , V!. Dale Fallow, Director, 
310 San Francisco Street, Grants Pass, OREaOH 97526 ($03 1479-61433). 

Project CAM — CorceT^ts and Maleriftls ^ Lawrence T. Hello, Director, 
Portsra,7uth School Department, Middle Road, Portsmouth, RHODE ISLAIO 02871 
(I4OI 8»46-7086). 

Alternate Leamlrn Pro.lcd (ALP) « Lawrence Pa*'os, Director, lGO-82 Pine 
Street, Providc.'vie, KHOJ^K ISLAID 02903 (1>01 57?-ll450). 
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lUDIVIDUALIZED INSTPUCTION 



Identification and R»nedlatlon Learning nisabllltlps . Robert R. Farrald 
and John D. Balfany, Directors, Title III-IRLD, 70I South Western, Sioux 
Falls, fiJOTH DAKOTA 5710l< <605 336-3096), 

A Pro.1ect to Deve lop and Test Follov^Through Teghnloues for Fncouraglnp 
DSII Visi tors to Tnltlate Individualized InstTuctlon Programs after 
Visitation, II, w, Kilecre, Director, Tyler Independent School District, 
P.O. Box 237, 1312 West 8th Street, Tyler, TEXAS 75701 (2llj 597-5511). 

Utah System Approa ch to Individualized Learning ^ Carcia M. Hales, Director, 
IU21 South 2200 East, Salt Lake City, UTAH 81*108 (8OI 582-13ljJj). 

Project - Pers onalized Learning Activity Centers fnr Educat lnn, 

stsoJ ^(703"?7'"l36?)'^^^^°^' ^^^^ Streets, Lynchburg, VIRGINIA 

Reinforcing Persona lized Instruction , Paul NovaX, Director, 1j36 East 22nd 
Avenue, Torrington, vnfOMINC 62?1j0 (307 532-261j3). 



ENVIROin-ENTAL EDUCATION 



i 



Environmental Laboratory. Hess 0. Wiison, Director, Administration Building, 
Blount Road, Nev Castle, DELAWARE 19720 (302 328-7572), 

ft:oAec_t FCO> An En virorowental Curriculum CpTOrtunltv . Luther Kiser, Director, 
120 South Kellogg. Ames, iOWA 50010 (515 232-31*00), 

Maine Environmental Education Project . Dean B. Bennett, Director, Inter- 
mediate School, Yarmouth, MAlIiE OI4O96 (207 81j6-3392). 

Project Adventure. Robert R, Lentz, Director, 775 Ray Road, Hamilton. 
MASS/vCHUSETTS 01936 (617 1^68-1766). . 

Environmental Ecolo gical Education . Verlln H, Abbottijcirector , Parkway 
School District, Adminlstratlcr. Sullding, 1j55 North Woods Mill Road, 
Chesterfield, MISSOURI 63017 (3llj 1^3^81^12), 

The Pollution Contr ol Education Center , Charles Ilurphy, Director, Union 
Township Board of Education, Z2^9 Morris Avenue, Union, ?JE\7 JERSEY 07083 
(201 688-1200), 

Southern Cavura At?)o?T>tl tr lum-Planetariuk^ . John A. Oliver, Pii-ector, Southern 
Cayuga Central, Poplar fildge, mi YORK 13139 (315 361j-7737), 

The Inter lahes Envlronnontal and Outdoor Fducntion ProP:ram . Major L, 
3oddicker, Director, Chester Area Schools Number , Chester, SOUTH DAKOTA 
57016 (605 l<69-2l:l6). 



ERIC 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 



.Comprehensive Services f or Children , Wayne E. >iradchav, Director, Dothan 
City Schools, P.O. Box 1188, DotJian, ALABAMA 36301 (205 792-O077). 

focus on Preschool De velormental ft-oMcms . Thomas Hocton&n, Ciyec+.or, 
Colorado Springs Public Schools, Department of Special Education, 1115 
worth El Paso Street, Colorado Springs, COLORADO B0903 (303 633-8773), 

^OSTtHs 653-1556)"^*' Director, Center -School , East Cranby, CONNECTICUT 

Auditory Perceptual and Lan/mage Develotroent Training Program . Elsie n, 
(206*3V?!!25^f ^ Directors, 120? Fort Street, Boise, IDAHO 83702 

.Early Prevention of Sch ool Failure . lAicellle Werner, Director, 111* North 
Second Street, Peoton^, ILLINOIS 6oh68 (3i2 2ij8-3l478), 

Indlvlduftllged >faltl^Sensory Appro ach to Learning Disabilities . J, Landls. 
Director, Lincoln Community High School District Vlioli, 1000 Pr<« -Jtoad 
Lincoln, ILLINOIS 626% (217 732-lil3l). '"^ ' 

purriculujn Prescripti on and Development for Han<i< t a.pped Children In Ten 
Central Indiana School CorporBtlons. Rolla F. PrueTt", Dlrectot\ M.S.D. Wayne 
J62?r^F3n''2?Si?wf • ^"""^^^ "^^^ ^^^'^^^ Indianapolis, INDIAIJA 

He-Kducfttlon for Emotion ally Pi8tul>bed . D'-na^d R. Alves, Sr., Director 
?02ir''(502°S25^?>to^^ °^ Education » 333^ ^Uvburg Road, Louisville, '.^:mJCKY 

.Project LealT.ing Disabili ties' Early Identification and Intey v^ntinn . 
7M25 (50r665l7?8ir^°''' ^^^^ South Salcedo Street,. Nev Orleans, LOUISIANA 

Early Intervention to Prevent Learnln/ t Problems . Jewell I!akolln, Director. 
(SOraifiSo^ ^"^""^ Education, Box 500, Westminster, ISARYLANn 21157 

FAST — Functional Systems Arpror.ch-Learnino: Disabilities . Ilerb ^«icott 

Speciftl Education Coop*»>-atlve. ?1arvin D. Hamjnarback, Director. 19-1/2 
North Broaavay, Crool^ocon, niKlIESOTA 56716 (218 281-2130). 



f 
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SPFCIAL EDUCATIOn 
I 



vior Mod ification of Emotionally Disturbed Children . Wllllain L. Flndley, 
Director, 801 Second Avenue North, Great Falls, MOfMlA 59^*01 (1*06 761-58OO). 

Project Success ror the SLD Child , Plchard Mettcer, Director, Wayne Public 
Schools, District 17, 6II West 7th Street, Wayne, NEBRASKA 68787 (1*02 375- 

En^Llneered Clt^rsroon for Studen t s Wio are Both Kducable Handicapped and 
Behavi orally f laladaTotive. Stanley Wilcox, Director, Papillion Public Schools, 
130 Vest First Street, Papillion, IIEBW-SKA 680l*6 (li02 339-31*11). 

Learning Center t In teffra ted Alternative to Special Education , John Jay 
McCool, Director, Wins3ov Towr-Mp Boarl of Education, Central Avenue, Blue 
Anchor, J/EW JERSEY 08037 (6&y 561-1*102), 

Prescriptive Teaching Workshop . Joseph Romanko, Director, 309 South Street, 
Nev Providence, NEW JERSEY 07971* (609 l*61*-9l*50) , 

Center for Hul t i pie "Hand j capped Chil>iren , Ednund Hora'>, Dire-^tor, 105 East 
106th Street, Nev York, NEW YORK 10029 (212 722-0605). 

A Comprehensive Projnran for Severely Physically Handicapped . Nicholas Zona, 
Director » 13 South Fitzhugh Street, Rochester HEW YOPJC IU61I* (7l6 232-1*860), 

Program Models for FMR Students . Thomas Noffsinger, Director, 7O9O Hopkins 
Road, Mentor, OHIO UU0E6 (2X6 255-6070). 

tjpeech 7ele-Vfin . Alan Olsen, Director, Marion Intermediate Educatl£<n District, 
681 Center Street, N.E., Salem, OREGON 97301 (503 568-5330). 

Modification of Children's Oral Langi i^'e, Jcmes D. Bryden, Director, Departnent 
of Comunication Disorders, BlooKsburg State College, Bloomsburg^ PENNSYLVANIA 
17B15 (717 389-P217). 

Handicapped and Normal Chi 3 dr en Learn in ft Toj;£ther . Eben IVobinson, Direttor, 
Brigadoon Elementary School, 3601 Southvcsl 336th Street , South, Federal Vay, 
VASHIMnTO?i 98002 (206 027-7712). 



EARLY CHILDHOOD 



Mother t>nd Chi 3d jfiparninrr Teni a. Servando B. Carrillo, Director, 2l*ll East 
Buckeye Road, Phoenix, ARIZOUA 85031* (602 273-1333). 

S.nEA Title III Parpnt-Child MobUe C.T r snroons . Ciirrie B. Dawson, Director, 
School City of Gary, 620 llast lOth Place, Cnry,. IiroiAHA 1461*02 (219 886-3111). 



Insirrht Unlimited ^ Fred Clancy, Jr. » Director » Delaware Community School 
Corporation, R.R. Huncie, IHDIAKA 1*7302 (317 280-5597). 
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EARLY CHIfJ)llOOD 



Model Early Childhood Lparnlnfi Prograni . Alice Pinderhughes, Director, School 
>112A, 1330 Laurens Street, Baltimore ^ MARYLAND 21.,n (301 167-1*000 x5SM. 

Paren t Readiness Edu cation Project . Piane K. Bert, Director, Redford Union 
School District, I8I499 Beech DaJy Road, Detroit, MICHIGAl* UB2hO (313 535- 
2000 x20l) 

A Model Early Childhood Education Prograin , Carl L. Weeden, Director, Box 771, 
New Albany, MISSISSIPPI 38652 (6OI 52I1-76I1I), 

Project SEE; Specific Education of the Eye , Milton Knobler, Dii*?ctor, Union 
Township Roard of Education, 2369 Morris Avenue, Union, NEVJ JERSH 07083 
(201 688-1200). 

East Harlem Pre-School Learning ProRram ^ Shirley Munoz, Director, 17^ East 
10>4th Street, New York, NEW YROK 10029 (212 1*27-6201), 

SEARCH (Social and Economic Adjustment of Retarded Children ) . Ann L. Halstead, 
Mrector, ll*6 South Catherine Street, P,0, Box 925, Plattsburgh, NEW YORK 
12901 (518 56l-.13'<l). 

Preschool Learning Adjustment Needs . Richard L. Hills, Director, 1236 Kapoleon 
Street, Fremont, OHIO ^3^20 (1*19 33l*-266o). 

Impact of a Pre^School ani5. Interracial Prograrn . Judy Barg, Director, 230 East 
9th Street, Cincinnati, OHIO li5202 (513 369-6000)' 

Helping Eliminate Early Learning Disabilities . William B. Brewstfr, Director, 
1*51 North 2nd Street, Central Point, ORHGOK 97501 (503 o61t-33Vi). 

Early Childhood Education At Home . Mary JoAnn Richards, Director, Regional 
Educational Service Agency, Region VIII, Curriculum InprovemenV Center, 6l5 
West King Street, Martinsburg, VEST VIRGIHIA 251*01 (30I* 263^891*8). 

Ei^EA Title III: Strategies in Early Childhood Education . Robert Schrajwn, 
Direcvor, Cooperative Educational Service, Agency #13, 908 West Main Street, 
Waupun, WISCONSIN 53963 (l*ll* 32l*-.l*l*6l) . 



HEADING 



PEGASUS — Personalised Educational growth and Achievement; Selective Utlljga- 
tlon of St^ff . Marie Sinclair, Director, Tuscaloosa City Scliools, 1100 2l8t 
Street, East,, Tuscaloosa, ALABAMA 35^*01 (205 758-381*5). 

Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum . Richard 0. VJhite, Director, School 
Board of Dade County, Lindse^ Hopkins Education Center, ll*10 II. E. Second 
Avenue, Miami, FLORIDA 33132 (305 350-3351*) 
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Summer Television Arithwetic and Heading , Jack VI, Hxunphrey, Director, 
Evansville Vanderburgh High School Corporation, 1 South East 9th Street, 
Evansville, IMJIANA 1*7706 (8l2 1*26-5061). 

Vocational Reading Powe r, Roy J, Butz, Director, Oakland Schools, 2100 
Pontine Lake Road, PontTac, MICHIGAN 148051* (313 3^8-1011). 

Project IHSTRUCT , Carl R. Spencer, Director, Lincoln Public Schools, 720 
South 22nd, Lincoln, KEIlRASKA 68510 (1*02 I475-IO81). 

Accountability in Primary Reading Education . Barbara Tapscott, Director, 
Burlington City Schools , 206 Fi sher Street , Burlington , NORTH CAROLINA 
27215 (919 227-6251). 

y^easurrble Extensions to Read in/; . Charles Ch^r^/t Dlr^^tor, L, E, Berger 
Middle School, West Fargo, NORTH DAKOTA 5^078 (701 2e^.-C>30>, 

Itinerancy of Specialized Educational Services for //>ov Socio-^conoinic 
Deprived Areas in Ciales School District . Vlir^-inia iColon de Di%i>^ i>i rector. 
Department of Education, Avenue Tenient* GonzAitez, i Hato Rey, PUERTO RICO 
(809 871-331*5). 



SPECIAL CURRICULUM AHEAS 



S.P.H.T^.R,E.IHC'. (Supplementary Pro^rftm for Hartford ir. FAuratlon T^c l nforcg- 
ment and Enrichment) , David P. Kern, Director, 1*7 Vine Street, Hartford, 
COmiECTICUT 06112 (203 525-3195). 

Health and Optimum Physical Education . Martha F. Ovens, Director", Box ll*l, 
Ocilla, GEORGIA 3177'* (912 1*68-7098). 

Media Ho v . Villiani Horner and Ron Curtis, Directors^ Southwest Iowa Leariiing 
Resources Center, 1*01 Peed Street, Red Oak, IOWA 51?66 (712 623-1*913). 

Urban Arts Pr o ^Jram , V/allace Kennedy, Director, Minneapolis Public Schools^ 
Special School District ¥1, 807 H.E. Broadway, Minneapolis, MIMKESOTA 551*13 
(612 333-7625). 

Educational Services for Younn Parents , Anna F. Kelly, Director, Fajnlly" 
Learning Center, 225 Comstock Street, Hew Brunt»wick, imi JERSEY OS902 
(201 2I47-26OO). : 

Learner Orientation to Technology , \7alter JCnipe^' Director, 1221* Vfalnut 
Street, Grand Forks, HOHTi^ DAKOTA 582OI (701 772-6883). 



r 
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SPECIAL CimRICn,U?l AhEAG 



Pcvtaopinr Curricula for Education of Youth in Meeting Modern Problems — 
ne Constructive Control of Arrrrssive ^ havior. The^ore Bf^rger, I^^—tor 
H47O Warren Road, Lakv»vood, OHIO UUlOT ' •■I216 ) . 

Developinr. Curriculu m for Education of Youth In Meeting >!odcrn Problems . 
WilliajTi J. Parrish, Director, 3^0 V/est First Street, Dpvton, OHIO I*5l*02 
(513 1^61-3350). 

Laboratory SclcnL^e Profrrani'ln Clover . Sara Dillar'*,, J)ir*»ctor, Clover Middle 
School, Wilson Street, Clover, SOUTH CAROLINA 2V710 (803 222-9503). 



The Wulti^Media Anpr oach to Legrnln p;. Betty I'fartln, Director, V20 North 
Pleasantburg Drive, G'reenville, SOUTH CAROLINA 29606 (803 2l42-6l450). 

Exploring Creative Frontiers. Shirley C. Heira, Director, Route 2, Box 20-;i. 
Stafford, VIRGINIA 2255^^ r703 659-31 1*1 x9) . 

Occupational Versatility. John Lavender, Director, iUghline School DlstiUt 
^^-n^aujn Boulevard, S.W., Seattle, WASHIIICTON 98166 (206 1*33- 

?so7 ; , 



CURRICULU14 (ACADEMIC) 

Decision Mn kinn Tt.rourh Inouirv . Lucille K. Sheman, Director, Carrcroft 
Elementary School, Mount Pleasant School District, l/ilmincton, DELAV/ARE 
I9B03 (302 7C2-6110 ^17), 

l>e-Algebrn Develom ent Centers . Dorothy Strong, Director, ChicaRO School 
Board, 1750 East 71st Street, Chicago, ILLINOIS 6o6Jt9 (313 ^55-0600). 

Cgsii:n.of ManQfcement-by-Ob.lectlvcs Syster. for East AHen County Schools . 
Daryl R. Yo::t and Julie Bauer, Directors, East A.llen County Schools, 12l*0 
U.S. 30 East, Ne- Haven, IIIDIAHA l4677»* (219 7^*9-51 **3). 

Ccffnprehensive Curri ciaujn and Staff Develoment . Jack Neel, Director, . 
Bowlir.i; Green Board of Education, 221* East 12trh Street, Bovlir- Rrei'm 

KETrruciry 1*2101 (5027145-21*51). ' 7 k-.-'^ ' ' 

DcF.onstratfpn Fvaluation Center . E. Daniel K-'chberg, Director, Jfopklns 
Schools, lOOi Highvay #7, Hopkir.:.; MiniiECOTA 553l*3 (6l2 935-5571). 

Conceptually Orient ed. >-^ather^ttic s VVo grFjn , Alte M. Harness, Director, 310 
Korth Pj-ovidence, Columbia, HISSOURA 65201 (3ll* 1*1*3-1*031). 

rmPPET (Medift Oriented Prorror. Prynotin,^ Exploration in Teachinfr), a K-6 
}j unRnitieP . !?ro.-ran , Alfred Kohler, Director, Indiana Avenue School, Indiana 
M-enue, Iselin, HE".: JERSEY O8S3O (20^, 283-0330). 
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Dale Avenue Urban Sarly C hildhood Kducation Pro.^ect . Helen B. Hanson, 
Director, Dale Avenue r^hool. ?l Dale Avenue, Paterson, NEi; JERSKY OT'JOS 
{201 271-3375). 

Basic Skills Throup;h rYact-ical Arts . Clayton R. Haynes, Director, U17 
South Collese Street., Covincton, TErWESrj:^ 38OI9 (901. l476-55ll4 ) . 

LUC Compu ter Wetvork . Robert P. Perry, Director, Cbpifus Box 16, Bluefield 
State College, Bluefield, WEST VIRGINIA 2I470I (30l< 237-5951), 

Wyoming Model Laboratory riatheraatics Pro.lect (^-T/MOrAMP ) > David Flory, 
Director, School district Number 25, 121 North Fifth West, Riverton/ 
WYOMING 82501 (307 856-5102). 



J 
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February 15, 1973 



Dear Mr. President: 

The members of the National Advisory Council on Supplementary 
Centers and Services are pleased to submit to yt?L' and to the Con- 
gress this report on the vo^ration of Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act in fiscal year 1972. 

Our report, the fifth which the Council has made, has the !i.t)ecia! 
responsibility of conveyirr; the Council's reCN'jmmendations as to the 
future of Title III, since during 1973 the Congress will be reviewing 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act to determine If there is 
justification for continued commitment to its objectives. Title III is 
that part of ihp <ct wlitch provides federal funds to the states for 
locally conceiv^',:; jnd administered innovative educational programs 
in elementary and K-condary schools. Title til projects address leamer 
needs which are not being met by traditional educational programs, 
after these needs have been identified and given pria'ity by con- 
cerned local citizens and educators. 

The Council has examined the strengths and weaknesses which 
it sees in the Title III program and presents herewith its assessment 
\M Ihe status of this federal education eHo?t. We are honored to have 
fKi» opportunity to work with you, and we join you In concem for 
the^viprovement of all education. 

. : / Respectfully yours. 



The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 



DorotK/ S. Robinson 
Chairman 
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£5M Title m Anni^ii Rvpoil 



Strengths of Title Hi 

Title II] of Ihc Elementary and Secondary education Act h th<> most effective 
force in AmeriTan education for crv'islructive innovation and change. Since its enact- 
ment by Congress in 1965, Title l ( has made feder.il funds JvaiUl>!c-to Jl.f'^tales 
for projects which apply new meth^ids and research to educational problems in local 
elementary and secondary schools. In doing so. Title III has stimulated interest in 
improved educational practices at the grassroots level of education ^nd has brought 
research and development direclly into the classroom. 

For most &chou> districts, the funds avaiUhlc ffnm Title 111 are the only funds 
available for experimental research and development. School administrators find it 
difficult to tafce the risks which are inherent in innovation if the money for this pur- 
pose must come from hard-pressed local fiscal resources. Congress recogn'iied (his, 
and also that a continuing process of self-improvement in education is in tlie national 
irtterest, when it provided federal support for innovation to focal schools through 
Title III. 

Under the legislation, Trtle III funds may be used for projects in any currlcufum 
area. The administrative machinery of the Titfe III progtam at the slate and national 
levels docs not need lo "tool up" for each new problem or approach. This ^act, (hat 
it ij a flexible program in hein^, makes il possible for Tllle III to respond lo educa- 
tional needs as they arise. The program is therefore a valu/iile mod el -ere a ting resource, 
both to cdLFcation as a whole and to other federal educatilln programs. 

Title III pilot projects exist in many of the fields which the federal govern- 
ment has made major commitments to education in recent years', environmental 
education, prescho'jl, ethnic studies, bilingual educallo/t, reading, career ^nd personal 
guidance and cou/iseling, special education for the handicapped, and compensatory 
education for the disadvantaged. Thai Title Ml experience, which rs a practical 
source of experti**, is often no^ tapped by olkvr government programs is a failure 
of cooperation within and between government agencies rather than of the Title III 
concept. 

Title III projects are locally initiated, locally administered, and respond to locally 
Identified educational need^. This conforms lo the American commitment to local 
control of education and also fulfills one of ihe conditions fnr educational change: 
that it must rise out of local concern and be sustained by local conviction. Change 
imposct]/ on schools from outside — and especially from above — has historically not 
endureti, 

Title III ptojecvs tespond to /earner needs which arf Identified by school systems 
through systematic asstxsmcnt of current educational o^^lcomes. If prograi^s In cer- 
tain curriculum areas are .not producing good results for children, or if there seems 
to be need to Sive childr^ new kinds of educational experiences. Title lit can 
provide development capital fnr innovation, ti demonstr^ :^ the possibility or feasi- 
bility of making changes jn educational practices. 

A successful new practice developed in a Title III project can be copied, in 
whole or in P'ft, by other schools. Thange thereby spreads by a process of diffusion, 
a^ a b'otter absorbs ink. This kind of change is sometirres criticized as noncompre- 
hensive and too gradual, but it has the great advantage of producing lasting effects 
in attitude on the part of educators. 

Title til projscts operate in classrooms — which is where the problems are. In 
doing so, they bridge the gap between theory and practice which has often rendered 
education research sterile and unprofitable. A Title lit project proposal must show 
.that eNisting research in the subject field has been taken into account and that the 
project directors ate aware of and knowledgeable about the background work which 
hli been done ^ other educatots. The Title Itt project then move$ Immediately to 
prActicat application of thfs theory to Ihe needs of children In classroom situations 
and thereby provides the practical evidence which educators need of the appttcabilily 
of research to their own problems. 
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The stimuldiion of new solutions to difficult educational problems is the vital 
central objective of Title III. t^owever, in achieving it. Title 111 has developed a proc- 
ess of nerds assessment, research utilisation, management hy objectives, evaluation, 
and accountability which impacts far beyond the program itself. In all of these areas. 
Title III staffs in the United Slates Office of Education and state edi."-jtion depart- 
ments are in the forefront of new educational thinking and provide le^vdership to 
other programs. ,^ 

Title nr has made a distinctive contribution to public pftrticipation in educ.ition 
decision-making. Each itate \i required by the legislation to appoint an advisory 
council composed of persons who represent the broad educational and cultura? 
interests of the state, and each operating Project is required to have a local advisory 
council made up of citizens of the community. These councils, state and \c<A, have 
become a network through which Citizens can express their concerns About '^^ucalion. 
and they have been highly effective in creating the (lubltc understanding which is 
essential to successful educational change. 

Title III ^as been instrumental in developing cooperation within the educational 
structure, by stimulating creation of intermediaie units which serve a number of 
school districts with research, dissemination services, equipment, or personnel; by 
bringing together public and nonpublic schools; and by encouraging interrelationships 
between education de/)artments and other public agencies and comm*jnity facilities. 

Since it was enacled by Congress in 1965* Title III has been nurtured by the 
contributions of many educators, supported by citizen advisory councils, and strength- 
ened by the increased coinpelence of state departments of education. The needs 
are still great, but the foundation and the framework have been laid, and in the 
year] ahead, Title III can ser\'e as the focus and the incentive for continuing ed'jci\- 
tionai Improvement. 



Recent Accomplishments of Title III 

Unlike most other federal programs, Title III depends upon people af the state 
and local k>vels to define the critical 4reas for educational innovation reform. 
The program operates on the assumption that practitioners in the ifietd know best 
what f^roblems they face and are best ablp to develop appropriate! responses to 
those problems. 

Of the more than 6000 projects which have been funded by Title III to date, 
many have had considerable impact— as continuing projects within their own com- 
munities; as models which other communities have adopted; or as ideas which have 
had opportunity to be tested and which subsequently have been implemented in 
larger, more substantial contexts. 

CC/NTINUATION AND ADOPTION 

The first impact of a Title 111 project is, of course, at its original site. To evaluate 
this effect, iKe National Advisory Council in 1971 commissioned a sludy t>{ ihe late 
of continuation of projects after the te:^mination of federal funding. Eight hundred 
school superintendents were dskcd what had happened at the end of the three-year 
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federal funding period to Title III projects Parted in their districts in the years 1966. 
1967, ,ind 1968. The responses indicated thai 53 per cent of all these projects were 
still in existence in November, 1971, operating with local funds, as specific identifiable 
components ol (he school system, stilt meeting ihe needs for which they were origi- 
nally undertaken. Thirty-three per cent of them were being funded at a level equal 
to or as much as one and onc-Walf times higher than the level of federal fundin5.* 

The University of Kansas recently completed a project-by-project study of Kansas 
programs whose Title ttl funding had terminated, in order to determine the "con- 
tinuation" rate. This study, useful for its descriptions q{ specific project artivities, 
revealed that of 20 programs examined, 10 were continuing 90 per cent v^r mare of 
the activities initiated while under Title III funding; only two of ;he 20 were operat* 
ing at a level of less than 25 per cent of their previous activity. 

Survival of a Title lit project cannot be measured, howevor, solely in ter.ns 
of the continuation of a separate, identifiable entity in a school system. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the superintendents who responded in the N?;t(OivW Advisory Council 
study said that "miterials and concepts" created by their Title III projects continued 
in use in the school system after the terniination of federal funding, with 50 per 
cent indicating thiv the use was a "significantly prf<ater" level than during the 
period of federal funding. Many who responded that :he'!; projects had been "dis- 
continued" qoalified that statement with the information that components of the 
project were continuing. 

The superintendents also were asked abouv the effects of their Title III projects 
on other communities. Sixty per cent of the superintendents said that they knew of 
"at least" one adoption of the project, in whole or in part, by another school dis> 
trier. Many said that on the ^sis ii\ visitation^ and inquiries which the projects had 
entertained they were sure the.e were n'.any more adoptions or adaptations of wliirh 
they were not aware. 

EXTENSIONS OF TITLE Ml IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES 

In i variety of ways, ideas which were given initial tfS.« under V'^e III funtlvr.^ 
have been recognized as v>'orthw'hile and f^itituted in an expanded manner by 
agencies using local education funds. A numbfif of Title ill-sponsored prCrschool 
programs, for example, now serve as models for ihe'tr schocJ districts and have con* 
tributed to the design of national efforts. One of the early Title 111 projects, the 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. Pteichool Cutticulum Oemonitraf/on Program, ftow has increased 
funding from other sources and is one of the most widely known Ihe cognitively- 
. oriented early childhood programs. 

In the State of New Jersey, several yeais of Title Ill-funded activity in the field 
of environrnenlal education led to increased stale support. In August, 1971, the 
legislature passed the New Jersey Environmental Education Act, as a master plan 
for statewide environmental education. Title lli funds not only supported several of 
the most noteworthy environmental cdMC^ition projects in the state but also were 
used 10 initiate a State Council on ErA'f'On mental EdurjtrOn which helped design the 
new legislation. Without the accomplish nwnts of the exemplary Titvs III projects, 
and the research and planning functions of the Mtle tll-funded State Co^i\ on 
fnttronmpntal Educatio^i, it is doubtful whether the Act would be operative at 
this time. 



' The usujI period of feder*! funding of 4 Title \{{ project \\ three years. Therefore, only 
tho»e projects which were begun in the earliest years of the Title Ml program can be 
assessed tn a study of continuation at this point in time. The cuxttnv«tton rate does not, 
therefore, reflect the tnc^eating professional skill in selection and administration of projects 
tvhich characterizes current Title 111 activity. 
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Similarly, the Hawau Endlhh ProgMm (HEPJ was begun in 1966 with a Title il« 
gr^nt, and state funds now cover most of the costs of development, dissemination 
and training. In addition, HEP materials and instructional techniques currently are 
being introduced to schools in Guam, American S3moa, and the United St.ites Trust 
■ Territories of the Pacific. 

In several states the importance of regional service centers has been recognized 
by school disl:)cts and state education agencies. These centers, initiated with Title III 
funds, provide a variety of services to individual districts and facilitate cooperation, 
fSin! planning, and mutual support within a given region. In Texas and New York, 
state funds have been allocated to continue networks of regional centers, and the 
State of New jersey recently authorized the establishment of three additional cen- 
ters to be modeled after the Title Ill-funded Education Improvement Center now 
serving southern New jersey, 



NEW APPROACHES 

Federal guidelines stipulate that the awarding of Title III grants must be based 
on a comprehensive needs assessment by which the most critical educational needs 
of a state are determined. Most states have tlierefcre been committed to using 
Title III money to support programs which address pressing educational problems. 
There have been Title III projects which seek effective techniques for educating 
handicapped children, pro)<!Cts which are concerned with the special problems of 
schools in rural areas, and projects which bring innovative approaches to the needs 
of innercily children. 

In all of these areas, much remains to be done. Expansion of public education 
services to all handicapped children has been rrjndated by recent court decisions 
which place upon the schools responsibility for educating severely retarded or 
multiply handicapped children who have not previously been served by public edu- 
cation. Rural schools, often isolated and serving sparsely populated areas, have need 
to find ways to bring such services as guidance and counseling, special education, 
remedial education, and exfieriences in the fine arts to their students. Rural schools 
aHo have minority populations to serve, and such projects as the Indian Common/t)' 
Guidance Project in Nebraska addrevs a composite of the problems found in rural 
communities. 

The critical ^;;froblems of large city schools seem resistant to solution by the 
simple infusion of new nioney. Urban areas need the opportunity for <;ontinuing 
development of mnovafive models which have poffc;;CJc? for the improve/nent of the 
education of low-socio-economic, environmentally deprived children, particularly 
black and Spanish-heritage children and those of other ethnic groups which hive 
been denied the advantage of quality education. The cities have urgent need to 
participate In planning for such use of Title 111 funds. 

Des^'^ite severe funding limitatfons. Title 111 money has supported a variety of 
effective programs in each of these areas. 

Whill continuing to address these critical needs, Tit'le 111 provides support for 
a numbel of new approachies, programs which attempt to respond to broad ques- 
tions and took critically at some basic educational aCsumptions. 

Anions feder&l support programs, Title 111 is virtually unique in terms 

of its programmatic (tcxlbility. Unwed to any particular solution, free to experiment 
with new organizational and administrative arrangements, and with an uris>ntation to 
the school district and classroom levels that allows for constant feedback and pro* 
gram moiZification, Title HI is able ]o stay at the forefront educational practice. 
As examples of how Title 111 funds are being used creatively to address continually* 
arising new challenges, it is useful to ^ook briefly at five areas of current activity: 
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1. New administrative and organizational arrangc'iicnts 

2. Dissemination and training programs relating to new instructional approache', 

3. Broad reformulations of educational practice 

4. Alternative/model schools 

5. Mctropolitanism 

New Administrative anff Organizational Arrangements 

A number of Tilif .1 projects, are addressing the problems of the inefficiency 
of schools, the rigidif. of personnel practices, and the absence of accountability 
procedures. These programs are atlempting lo devise mote appropriate structures to 
increase the u'^ectiveness and efficiency of instruction. 

Unity, Maine, for example, is achieving positive results— increased student 
.ichievement, favorable community reaction,' and support from the teachers — in a 
Title Ill-funded program in whiih students attend classes four dayi\ a week, with 
the fifth day reserved for teacher irtservice U4inia& avvd cutticulum instruction. More 
th^n a dozen Title III projects, in California, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, and Ohio^ are currently experimenting with models for year-round 
schools. 

Vany Title III projects are exploring better ways of utilizing personnel, both 
professional and nonprofessional, in their educational progra'ns. Several projects are 
testing new administrative arrangements for secondary schools; others are designed 
to talce advantage of community resources to enrich the program, using paid para- 
professionals and/or unpaid v<A'wnleers. Several dozen Title 111 projects, seven in 
North Carolina alone, are experimenting with various models of diKcrentiated staffing 
whereby a number of different levels of teaching resporuibility and remuneration 
rep)ace the traditional, uniform definition of the teacher's role. Title III funds also 
arc supporting projects utilizing cross-age teaching, whf;re older youngsters help 
teach younger students. 

Accountability is a concept thai is receiving increased attention, as professionals 
and lay people alike search for ways to improve the performance of their schools. 
For example. Title III is funJing a project in the Toledo, Ohio, public schools which 
is initiating an accountability model throughout the school system, from central 
administration to individual teachers. Another iype of accountability is being tested 
with Title III funds in Craig, Alaska, where an entire school is being structured 
around the concept of student accountability. A similar Title Unfunded project, 
C/ianging from Time Requirements to Performance Requtrements for Granting Aca- 
dcmic Oedit, is now operating in Indiana. 

Dissemination and Training Programs Relating to New 
Instructional Approaches 

Over the years Title III funds have Supported a wide variety of projects designed 
to improve curricular and instructional techniques. Programs in the areas of science, 
mathematics, English, social studies, foreign languages, and many other subjects 
continue to be funded; and in one area — reading— numerous Title III programs are 
currently under way, seeking to develop better materials and methods for teaching 
children to read. Close to 40 Title III programs arc exploring the potential of 
open-space schools, and more than 100 projects are concerned with individualized 
instruction. 

Recently there has been increased recognition of the need tt> ^elp build on the 
successes of these development projects and undertake more systematic approaches 
to dissemination and training. For, unless there are ways for people to learn about 
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the achievements oi a given projert' -or for additional numbers of teachers to be 
trained in a new approach — even the most successful of programs will have limited 
impacu 1 

With this need in mind, a number of states have begun to use Title III money 
to fund programs of dissemination and training. A number of Title III programs, 
for etr^mple, are implempr.'ing the Multi-Unit School/Individually Guided EducAtior. 
model that has bc'n developed at the University of Wisconsin's Research and 
Development Center. Several other school districts are using Title III funds to tmpVi;- 
ment curriculum programs of Individually Prescribed Instruction developed by ^he 
Pittsburgh Research and Development Center. 

A number of school systems have initiated Title III projec - to help acquaint 
teachers with some of the existing open-classroom models and to provide guidance 
and f 'pport to those teachers who decide to implement open-classroom techniques. 
The Washington, D.C., school system ts using Title IN. funds to support its Tra/n/ng 
Center hr Open Space Schoots; similarly, Pittsburgh has relied on Title III. for its 
program to j3/$$em/nate the free Learning fnv/ronmeni to selected public and paro- 
chial schools in the area. A recent Title 111 grant in New York created the City CoUege 
Workshop Center tor Open fducat/on. 

In Philadelphia, Title III funds support the Coniprehcns^/e Early Chifdhood fdu- 
catfon TrcSi-am, which is designed to acquaint parents wi'rt the wide variety of early 
childhrod models operating in the city and to help them select for their own schools 
those models which, are appropriate. Similar Title Ill-funded programs of cross-school 
dissemination and staff development are operating in Oregon f/nsl/tut/ona/iz/ng 
innovations in SmaU Schooh) and Massachusetts fNetwork of Innovative School«> 

Broad Reformulations of Educational Practice 

One of the major advantages of the unrestricted nature of Title Ill's mandate 
i^ that funding can be provided for explorations into nonconvcntional areas of edu* 
cation, areas which do not fit into existing patterns of activity. Consequently, Title III 
can provide incentivf^s for people to re-think broad educational issues and develop 
creative solutions to basic problems. 

"Because projects in this category do not lend themselves to easy generalizations, 
I't is impossible to describe the fuU range of creative activities that Title III grants are 
supporting. The three projects which follow illustrate the variety of approaches and 
convey the elements that all have in common — people taking a hard look at current 
educational practice and assumptions, asking the "lar^'T questions.." and exploring 
new directions for educational reform. 

* Project Redesign in New York is leading the way in helping local school dis^ 
tricts in the state reformulate educetional goals and practices. Each of the fi>'e 
pilot projects currently in operation has involved students, professionals, and 
community representatives in taking a hard look at their schools and contem- 
plating new directions for education programs. 

* Birmingham, Alabama, is using Title lit tunds to derlgn an educational pro* 
gram as part of ... Medical Centtr Complex. To design a program that wilt be 
appropriate for its projected enrollment of 300 handicapped and 300 nonr 
handicapped students, project personnel are asking basic questions regarding 
use of space, individualized curricula, and the use of instructional techrijlogy. 

* In Los Angeles, California, Title III funds are supporting the development of 
a systems-based, interdisciplinary approach to environmental education. The 
target population ranges from kindergarten students to adultc and the effort Is 
to integrate analysis of ecological Issues with other eiements of school and 
community life, not treating the topic as something academic and isolated. 
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Alternative/Model Schools 

. Few lopics are v eceiving js much alien lion currently -m are "altemJtive" schools. 
Though Ihe dennltlons vjr/— js do the Ijrgel populalions, . gfjals, curricula, and 
instructional emphases— there is a RrowinR interest in tiie development of compre- 
hensive, institutional approaches to educational change. Greater numbers of people 
are coming to believe thai fragmentary efforts to change schools—modifying the 
scienre program, for example, or ins.'ituting one independent-study course — will have 
little tasting impact. Increasingly, educators, students, and commuriUy leaders are 
beginning to talk about changes in ti;e school as an institution— in the relationship 
among components of the curriculum, in structure and formal rules, in adult-student 
relationships, and in the school's interacibn with other elements in the community. 

Title III funds are supporting scores of school-wide improvement programs in 
almost every state in the nation. Many of these projects are experimenting with non- 
graded designs and flexible schedules. Others are concerned primarily with increasing 
student options within the educational program, Several school districts have used 
Title III funds to establish "schools within schools/' making the programs more 
decentralized and more responsive to the needs of students and teachers. 

A numbur of school districts have eritablished separate programs with their 
Title It) grants, located away from the regular school buildings and intended to 
address the needs of special groups of students. These range from j program ol 
Comprehensive Servicr^s tu School Age Mothers in Milwaukee, to ihe fast Wood/awn 
ACidvmy for potential dropouts in Illinois, to the comp/ehenslve Mountain School 
Projecl in Georgia, to the St. Paul 'Minrcsota) Open School with its SOO students in 
grades kindergarten through twelve. 



Metropolitanism 

This last category refers to projects '.hat, in addition to' their educational merits, 
also serve the purpose of bringirig together students from urban and suburban school 
districts. In many metropolitan areas there is a wide chasm »',' distrust, jnlsinforma- 
tion and stereotypes which separates the central city's schools from those of it$ 
suburban neighbors. Students in each, consequently, are deprived of the opportunity 
10 associate with and learn from other economic, racial, or ethnic groups. 

Political and finaf^riiil considerations often prevent efforts to bridge the gaps 
between urban and suburban school systems. In this respect, Title 111. with its 
, "add-on" money and programnianic flexibility, Ilis 'been useful in providing the 
vehicle that creative people in several metropolitan areas have used to initiate pilot 
programs of urban/suburban cooperation. 

In the Philadelphia area, for example, a Title III project brings together in an 
aUernalive high school propram volunteer students from five st/->urban school sys- 
tems and from the School :iistrict of Ph!)adelphia. EdCo, C:fvcal/on Co//a6o.'al/ve 
lor Greater Boston, provides services for professional personnel and studfnts from 
Boston, Cambridge,. and five suburban school districts. Another project in the Boston 
arua, CITY (Community /nteratt on' Throug/i VoufW, offers an alternative education 
pmgram for interested students f/, >m Brookline and Cambridge 

Using environmental educatio.^ as a focus, Projecl USE (Urban-Sui':/ban Environ- 
mental Studies Program) brings together students from suburban Bellevue and urban 
Seattle '\n State of Washington. Rochester, New Vork, also has used Title III 
funding 'o support a cooperative piojecl with suburban districts, a program of 
voluntary pupil exchange, and an Urban/Suburban Community Council. 
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Problems and Recommendations 

This section of the onnudl reporl is in reispbnse lo Sec. 309 (c) of ihe Act, whJch 
requires the Council to ". . . make an annual reporl of \W findings and recommenda- 
tions (including recommendsiions for change5 in ;he provisions of this fitle) to the 
President and the Congress. . . ." Jn presenting recommendations, the Council out- 
lines the problem which M sees a* limiting iht; effectiveness of the Tiil^ Ell effort 
and stales a fecommendaiion lor »he correclion of the problem. (Underlined portions 
of reproduced copy denote suggested chang^.^ or deletions.) 

PROBLEM 

Title III of tht> tlemenLiry iind Secondtiry Education Ai-t is h.indicnpped by an 
awkward and nonduscriptive Cille. The name originally asMjined to (his section q( 
Ihe law, "Sup^Jcmunlary EducAtionjI Centers .md Ser\'ices," does not reflect the 
major thrust of the program, which is. ihe t se of federal funds to stimulate rnno* 
vative approaches tn educationaf problems. The name was lengthened, by the Amend- 
ments of 1969, to include "Guidance, Counseling, and Testing." The combinud title, 
"Supplementary Educalional Centers and Services; Guidance, Counseling, and Tesl- 
ing," is too lengthy and too confusing to be used effectively either among educators 
or in pubtic disseminatiDn of info-Tiaiion about this federal program. 



RECOMMENDATION 



T/je Wat/or af Adv/jory Council <ecorrmiends t/rat ihc title of Title Ul of the 
FlemcnUry and 5econdjry fducatfon Act he changed (o te^d: "7 Hie IH — Innovation 
in f ducal/on." 



LEGISLATION 



"TITLE irr-.SIJPPr.KMKyTARYHI)l!rATIONAI^(-KXTKHS 
AKTl SKRVICKS: QtilDANCK. COUXSKI.INO. AND 



PROBLEM 

Provision of "supplementary centers and services" or "vitally needed educa- 
ttoni^l services not available in sufficient quantity or qualit/' is not the thrust of 
Title III as it has developed during Its seven years of opcraUon. Tttle Ill's unique 
capacity is, rather, in its mandate to ". . . establish exemplary programs lo serve 
as models " It i? ylial lhat this aspect of the legislation be protected and strength- 
ened and tiiat the focuf. of Title llf be In the area of i\.. most important contribu- 
tion, which is the stimulation of creative and conftrtictfvi>.edi:ca'<ional change. 

When TltlL^ V-A of the National Defense Education Act was combined with 
Title III of the Elemen'.ary and Secondary Education Act by the EducaUbn Amend- 
ments of 1%9, Itic Iwo programs had been operating with dissimilar objectives. If 
Title \l\ Is to maintain its identity as a source of creative and innovative educational 
practices, \\ is necessary that the funds provided by tl»e L^w for guidance and coun- 
seling be used for new approaches in that field. A(tJ»ous^> testing can be an Impor- 
tant component of a state or local pro/ect or program, statewide testing should be 
funded from sources other than Title Nl. 
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RECOMMENDATION 



The Nat/oruf Aav.-rfiry Council rocommendx tbsl the words "iupplementary 
centers and services" 60 deleted wherever they occur in the legislation, and thM 
the Vrords "stimulate and assist in the provision of vitally needed vducatiomi services 
not available in sufficient quantity or quality" he deleted from Sec. 301. (a). 

The National Advisory Council recommends that the words "to assist the States 
in estabfishinii and maintaininf; programs of testing and guidance and counseling" 
he deleted from Sec. 301. (a). 



LEGISLATION 



" A fn«irmATt»»N» A LTiioKKWt 
"Sta. 301. (m) Tlie Ctimniimionrr slinlt rnrry 011 1 a jirojcmm fm 



•enftoe^ not avitU^Ut in imffcifnt-qumcvty or t^unUty. dnd to sCitn^iUtf 
uiil amirt. in the dei'«1(>pm«nt and esUliiiiitiiitpnt of psrir.ptnr)- olc 
mrnUry untl Mvtmdnr/ K-lioot nlucatlonftl prngrknu to nrrvp as m<M]*-1ii 
tar rrttii\tT tthntt urotfrtna, and lo mm tht SUlwi in wrtnliliriiing 
and inainlainiiig progrania of tawitng and guKJancg and fonnwehtnt. 



PROBLEM 

Fundirg iiuthoriiatitjrj for tSEA Title lit extends through June 30, 1973. If by 
lhat time Congress has neilhc-r renewed nor formally rejected renewal of the ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, one-year extension of ihe authorization will 
cone Into effect under the General Education Provisions of Title IV of ESEA. 

Title III has over tha past seven years demons»Jatcd that federal support is highly 
etiective in i-rtcjuMRlnf! the development of new approaches In education, and it 
, has also sh-own that there is great need for a continuing process of creative change 
in American education. 

Funding of Title III has never beer^ adequate to the need for development 
capital In education. Appropriations which were M 75 per cent of authorization In 
1966 were down to 25 per cent of authori/ration in 1972. In .the present time of 
steadily increasing educational costs, the necessity of increased 'iuppari for Title 111 
is greater than ever^efore. 



RECOMMENDATION 



The National AdvisoT\\Council recommends that Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act be eki<y'iied liir fivv years as a ipecific federal program to 
provide funds to the states to bv used by them to stimulate the creation of innova- 
tive educational pro};rams lo meet ideniiiied educational needs. 

The National Advisory Council recommends that funding authorizations and 
appropriations for Tit/e /// more nearly rtl'/ecJ the national need for model educational 
programs, i.e., SbSOjDOOjOOO for the fiscal year ending lune 30, 1974, S67S.OOOfiOO for 
the fiscal year ending lune 30, 197S, $700j000.000 for the fiscal year ending fune 30, 
1976, S72S.OQOJOOQ lor the fiscal year ending lune 30. 1977. and $750,000,000 lor the 
fiscal y^?ar ending lune 30, 1978. 

"(b) For Uie nurprm of making granla under th'it title, there is 
'iM«l>y iiulhoiiMd to ht approprialftd Xht *um of ftyjtyy.OOO for thft 
tj/cAl year ftnding June 30. 1971. <A75.OO().0ft0 for the fiitral Vfar ending 
,Iuott ao. IflJ^. and iflOa^iOiMMo" for tlic titicti \nr ending June .Ki. 
1P?3. In addition, then are hereby auttioriifd to i* MppmjTrtated for 
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Ihe fiMl yrir rndinK Jung 30. IPil . and rtch at tlic siKwding fisi nl 
ifAn, B»ch Euiiu M miy l« nKwuwry fur thf adniiniatretion of Huio 
pir.na, ibv uih ilini of adruor' munrib, tnd tlif vialiintion and dis* 
itcniination aiiiviiiHi mquired'unOpr tliis title. 

**ALLcn-MeKT Amuno Statm 

'**&«:. 302. (a)(I^ Tlwniahvreby autliorined to beapproiiriMi^ for 
rach fiscal vur for Ihv purtHiDeb of tiiia iH^rtKraiih an amount eaual to 
"Jit more than S perrrjitum of Xhr amount aptiropriatpd for Burn }'Mr 
for granta under lliii title. The Comniimioiier Bliall allot tlie amount 
>]>I>rnpriated purmjant to tliia Imrasniph anioiie Puerto Hiro, (iuani, 
Anwrtmn Sarnoa, the Virion Islandti aiul the Tru^t Territory »f the 
I'acifi; Islands Mcording to their rettpttlive tweda (or uwtataitc* Un.ler 
this title. In addition for earli fiwal year enditif; prior lo July !■ If'^t. 
Jhi slialt allot front RUch anwunt to (A) i\» Se('rete.*y o^ itie liitcriur 
The amount nerr«uiry,to provide proRnnns and proje»1a for the pur- 
IKMiB o5 tii\n title for individutia on rcecrvatioita eel vired hv ;leiiieit> 
t«ry and Brmndanr fehoola ofiented lor I idiao rlnliJmt }/y llit ]>r' 
partment of th« interior, and (1!) the Serrrtar^* of l^rfeiiw the 
amount nnrtMry for surlt amiitanre for childrrii nitd (eadtem in tlir 
fvrrwa^driwndentKflchiiotaof the l>^nmetil of DrfeiiMcThe temia 
uimn cSirlipaymentx (oreiirh pitriNHteahall lie made the Secretary 
of V.n> Interior and llw Se<-tTtary of IVfentte aliall 1« ilrieraiinrd pur> 
nuant to aurh rriteria as tlw Otmmimioiier determitte* will licxt carry 
out the miriiofleA of this title. 

, "(ii) Fn>m the aums appropriated for malcinc fjratiu under thin 
title i*or any fincKl yeAr purauaiif to eet'tiou iUll^hy^tlte C'nminisatotier 
sluill a\V I inOOim tu rarh StaU/ and aliall alhtt the remainder of'siu-h 
aumBftnions tite StatM u follo»'B: 

"(A) lie ahall allot to earh State an amount wliirh Iwart llie 
Mme ratio to per centum of aiirli rrtnaliider w the itumlvr of 
rhtldTTn as««l f^vetowtenteen, inrlmive, iri tlie Sute bean to the 
numU r iiisvch rlitldrcn lit ail ihe States, and 

"(H) He altall tUot to each .State *n amount whirh lieart (he 
Mme ntio to 50 per ceiituin of sueli remainder aa tlte jwpiilatioii 
of the State henrs to (he population of all the State*. 
Foi' t)>e purposes of thlsBulMtvliun, tlit> term ^'Stnle" does not iticluile 
the CommonweAlth of Puerto Hiro, Guam, Ainrriraii Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and (he Tnift Territory of tl>r Pacific Iiilandlt. 

"{h) riie number of children afted fire to serentren. inrlnNive, a»d 
t>ie total populatioiiof aStaleOdof all tl;* States alialf be determinetl t 
hy the Oonimijtfioner on tlie basis of the most recent satiafartoiy data 
available to him. 

"<c) The Atnount allotted to any State under sulnectiun (t) for auy 
fiscal year, wlueh Commiaaluner determines will not lie required 
for U» periQO tor «h\eh that anvount U nva liable, ahaU \tt available for 
KTsnti pumunt to section SOS in sueh State, and if not m ticednl 
may b« rMllottcd or used for cranta pursuant to sect ion .100 iit other 
Stitea, Funds arailable for tullotment may ba reallotled from time to 
U'nie, on such dates during that period as the Commimionrr may tla, 
antonx other T^tes in Oroportion to the amounts origijany alfotltd 
amonf; tlioM States under sutaection (a) forihat jvar, but with the 
propCTtionate amount for any of tlie otlter States beinjl reduced to the 
t>atent it caoeeds the sum the Comminioner rstimatea that State needs 
and will be ahle to use for that period ; and the (oUl of tlieae reduct ions 
may be similarly t«aIlotted amoOf; tlie States whoi>e proportionate 
amount! were not so ^educed. Any amount reallolted to a Stale imder 
this subsection from funds anpnipriated pursuant to section AOl for 
any fiscal year shall lie deemed be a part of the amount allotted to ii 
under milMKlton (a) for that year. 

"(d) The amounts made available under tli»i .<in«t sentence of aub. 
section (c) for my fiscal year sliall remain Availabki for (^ranta during; 
the next aueceedinf; fincai year. 



PROBLEM 

Under Public Law 91-230 of April, 1969, Congress combined Title V-A of the 
National Defense Education Act, which provided federal funds for guidance, coun- 
seling, and testing programs in the schools, with Title III of ESEA. inclusion in Public 
Law 91-230 of Ihe words "except as expressly modified by this title. Federal funds 
may be used for the same purposes and the funding of the same types of programs 
previously authorized by those titles" makes it possible that funds for guidance and 
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counseling may be used to extend existing services in that field rjther ^jn to crejte 
new approaches. 

Guidance and counseling can greatly benefit, as do olher areas 0\ the curricu- 
lum< from intensive efforts to develop new lOchniquei and programs. Administration 
of the Title III program a the state and national levels would be greatly facilitated 
if the guidance 4ind counse^ng portion of the program were subject to the same 
guidelines as to innovativenesi j|nd exemplariness as are other projects. )| is essential* 
also, tha\ Tiile til have a clear identity as a progriwJ to stimulate creative innovation 
in ai^ education, including guidance and counseling. I( gt«ral iedetzl support for 
guidance and c^tHJnseling maintenance and extension is considered desirable, this 
objective could be written inlv £ ifiparate title of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

The "'tesling** portion of tile former NDfcA Title V-A is inappropriate lo the 
Title 111 concept and should, if federally funded, be adminivtered under other legisla- 
tion. 



RECOMMENDATION 



The Nitiomt Advisory CounciS supports the intent ol Congress to strengthen 
guidance and counseling programs and believei that this ci'^ best be done by encour- 
aging innovative and crative programs as models. Thf Council recomtVends^ th»l 
the words "funds may be used tor iWe same purposes and the funding of the same 
types of programs preWousfy authort/ed" be deleted from Sec. 303. (») anc* the 
words "programs for Ibiting students in fhc public and private elementary and sec- 
ondary schoo/s and m ;un/or coi/leges and technical institutes in the state" be defeted 
from Sec. 303. (b)(4). 



LEGISLATION 



"Sea SOS. (a) UiithepurpoMof thit tilk toc<Miibinr «'i\hin 
g\* nuthoriulion. Mbjert lo tM n»odiA<«tiont impfwr^ hy Itie proi i- 
sioni tnd raquitrrtMitaof liiii the propvmi fomirrljr ■uthoriwil 
by tbii till* and Ull« V-A of t\w Hiliorut nrfmw Kduralinn Art nf 
IWa^M ^^ "'T^ " eipmnly nwdifiH by thia tHI». Fw>>rti fu»d» may 
\m Mftd lor int mmt pttnwww md TMwitnjy ol tltc wiw typ*^ »>f 
progrtmi pr»yiou«ly luthorwd by thai* t«tei. 

"(p) Kundi KppropmtMl purtiUnt to «ection V*l ih»tl l» iiv«H- 
■bh only for srmnta «n aMordanct with appliratinna ipprored pUr 
fuint to t hia tiOr for — 

"(]) piynninx for ind takiiiitntlirr Mrp» iMdin^r the drv'rl* 
npmmt ol proftrami or projeria dmifrtwd to {ifuviae wpplftitwi- 
tary eduiVlMwtal wiivttiM aiid arrvicM dwritiMt in t^twwyii* 
ii) and (//),inrludiiv pilot projrtls dtaifnfd totfst tnr rflWtivp' 
ntm of tf.lans m <l4'vH<t|ifd ; 

y tl« tati\\Vi'nvimA or njwniiioii of wjnplary and innova- 
tivr »>^»iio»t f mfnuni^ (iitrludinjr duat-mrollnwtit pro^ma 
titp /niif or <til<iM(rvrtir>n of nMT«iU.>r fa«s}itint) fttr ttir |>ur« 
pow of atimulaliit)! ibf adnption of iiftr f<1ur«t tcHtiil pmpMiu 
finrlud«ij;th(Mrdrirritwd in mi'/on VA(i) kmlaiwriat prmTrani* 
for har.dtripiiMl fliiMrrn) in i|h> ndinnla ttf itw Matr; and 

"(8) tlie fatattliiknifiit, miiiitrnaiirfs, oiwrnlion, attd ri\nn9Mn 
ol prt^m^nu Or p/itiftin, incliidmjt ihr War or rtmMrwiinn ot 
itKvwanr farit^r^?;t(t4| t],f antuimt ion of nf<vwary «|uipmrat, 
draifrnMl to ciir<rh C*>^ pr«'«irriins of ioral flrmrntar;: und atfoitd- 
■ry arhorila and to offrr • oirrnw ran|;«>of i<duniti<in>l n\*rifnrt 
to prmtrta of iKrvittK lalrnli tnd Urda liv |in»t'idiitfrt ft^prrially 
ibrouBfY WK ^nn imprmrd «m>rMirlt*^. wipP^fn>rtit«ry Mttra- 
^ iwwf yry icya >t>d <k< iy it 'wt^ »vch a« — 

"(A) rrniitdl t^^Mistntfiion, and itIhioI hesllti, ptiys'tctl 
vdueaU^n, i«r«-',Vi0n, piiyrholorin<l> aorinl work, and olhrr 
•rn'icti etialite aiKr»nfount|fe pvraoiM in tntn, 

renwiti in, or rwiilrr «(tur«t(Otuil prnfrntna, incUdinft thr 
pro»'»9i<in of aiw^itl cdurational prof^ma and atudy arru 
durinx pariodi vhMi atitntiU are rrfrularly in wMioni 
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"(11) cDm|)t«hri»ivr ■radrniK' wrvirca iiwl, m\»n sp|>rn- 
priki*, vor»tinnal f?^:3f* iiid cnururlinjt, fur mntinuini; 
■dull Mluration: 

**(C) iMrialisMl irugtrutlion anil cquirHnfiil far ■todfnt* 
inicTMtM in ■tudyinj; »dt->iH»d ire^ntinc nal()Mi». forpin> 
laneittM, uid &.nrx vtAmSf ■uhjiirta whirh in r»oJ tiiifrlil 
io tm weal tchcinli nr whk-h c»i,i be pmvtdrd mnrr rffrrlii-rly 
on ■ rpnirftliwd bui», nr f<ir )»r*>ii« trim ir« hatrdirapiird «r 
of fHvarhool igt*: 

"(D) nuikiniic KViilaMr modfTii M^lkinal wicipmtiil iiid 
• ■iMcifJIj' qiwlitved {itrawtMl, iitrludiruc %t<m% and mink-iiiiN 
oo 1 Umpttmnr 1<«mi f<ir Ihr Imirtiri^cJiiMtm in ^niltlic iiiu 
mlicr nonpranl p^nnlB,nr|(«nii«tH](d^aiwt itutiluiKNta; 

^(K) tlfvrki|)inf, {iniduciiijti Mid >Miviini()in|T r*d» »nd 
icIfijiiitHi iintjfninM for rtiwriKm and oitlwr cdumiitHiil 

"(F) in Ik^ nuH uf r»j \an\ nliifalNMial wliirit ii 

nuiViuj; ft tnnmilil^ tii vffar'; but which ta wtrnlwtrM 
unable Io mrrf rriliral Mlwatwt «t iwrda (inrltkdinK |irMrlitRiI 
•dimlion), bmu** vmm «tr ar nf arlKKila an wrwttfly 
avarrrovdMl, olaolHe, ur unM^t idiltalinc «im1 (^rrjritif iwl 
profrninu nr prpirrfa dMifiiM) liu mfirt iboM iiwdm Jtanic- 
uUrU ilkow »Uirli rwiII in nic«« e(t«ctm um W eKtat- 
iit« farilif^Mi 

**((]) |>r«vidin|ta|wcialMluratioiial»n<l rrlaled irrvirM fnr 
prnoiui ttboart inur fromrunil arraaor whoarvor havtfamt 
nllMfwiat iaolalid Dimt tHMinat wliiniliami npimrluiitliM, 
iitrludinic, wlier* an|»niprialc, ilw protiainu uf nmbitr vdura- 
lional aprvirn iiid M|iii|ir^iil, a|ifriat hom» aludjr rourvM. 
radio, Iclrt iaim, alid rvlaltd ftimwnf tnalmiinn, litlinjtual 
uiiiralinti nwlltmU and viainii|[ imrltrn' pnyranui; 

"(U) H,HNin|;inji rimn<iiii>}jr imnlt'rmnit in Mttiratituuil 
i.'^'ptani*; 

-'(1) iiroi iditijr |>nv<inw lott^^^i^ iihI lakiitwl cliildrrii; 
antt 

"'(•I) vaVkx i^t^n'r^lljr dnitpitd idiiralioiial prnfintm w 
(imjMid-Hliirh ntM>l Hw pur|NaM uf IliUlillri aitd 
*'(!> |ini|ininia ftt^ t iuinf i]ti>Hffi>li iw tl>y puMir and l>rhai» 
' y^ * < >'^»>*''r>' and ■^M»lar v VImiii U amj In Jtrmnr rttlir^wa aiyl 
irfhimMl iiirtirawi n> \\vt Stair, and |ifiyraio« ilwiyw*^ in 
iinpfirtf g^^^l!a^''!? amj ttmiwlutg wfr»ir»« mt M* aj[i|>ro { >riiilr fit 

**(f> In addittiin Io thr iwm ftiNwifiMl in anlnwrtioii (h). fiinda 
apprpprialrd fnr rarrjrittir itul ihiKtillr nuy U ii»d fnr— - : 
"( I ) prot«r and effirirui admin tmrtlioii of Stair plaiia^ 
"Ui olilatniigi irrlmifal, profrwinnal, and rWnnil <';sii4aii«T 
«im( t}w wri'irvt uf raKit* ai>d mnmillaiitt lo aaMal tlw cdvtanrjr 
i^iurili antlioriard l*y tViia Mile iit rarrjitijc oui it»ir m|wn«i- 
littilif*; Hitit 

*K\\ rvafuMiim of tilana, |>^(vnlnl^ aiul |■rDjrrt^«nd iliaa«m« 
itialinii n( ihv reiiullBtlifrK>f. 



PROBLEM 

Title III wai designed to relate to the needi of all children^ in both public and 
private scho9li« and to provide educators with opporlunily to cooperate in seeking 
solutions to difficuU probtemi. 

The legislation is flexible and supportive; however, restrictions have been placed 
on nonpublic school involvement by Office of Education regulations and by limita* 
<;}ons imposed by individual slates. 

In connection with those sectidnt of Title III which have to do with private 
ichoal participation, the regulation^ under which the Office of Education administers 
the Title III progiarxt Kpecify that "whenever piacticable." educational services shall 
be provided to private school children on publicly controlled piemises. and any 
project to be carried out in public facilities which involves joint participation by 
children enrolled in private schools and children enr^.^ in public schools shall 
include such provisions as are noce&sary ao avoid ihe reparation t>f participating 
childfj^ by school enrollment '^r religious affiliation. These are formidable obstacTes: 
they have the effect of requiring private school children to corr\e to the publii; 4chool 
for their participation in « project. 
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^'/he regu)«l»on> «lso My that provitiont lor serving ivrivaie school childtert shall 
not include (1) payment of Mlaries to teachers or other employees of private schools, 
except for tcrvicet performed outside regular hours of duty and under public super- 
vision and control. 12) financing of the existing level of tnstruct;/>n in private schools. 
(3) the placement of equipment on private Khool premises .Other than portable or 
m(^i)e equipment which is capable of being removed from >bc premises e»ch day. 
or (4) the construction of facilities for private schools. Since there can. by the regu- 
lations, be no payment of salaries of nonpublic Khool teachers for regular time 
spent in cAJinection with the project, the private Khools report that they have prob* 
lems in releasing teachers for training or for activities in connection with the project. 

Some states Havc legislation which severely limits, or altogether foibids. any 
expenditure of public funds for the benefit of private, and ^^pecially parochial, 
schools, in these states, loc^l law may make impossible even the limited degree of 
participation encouraged by the regulations for Title lit. The so-called "by-pass" 
section o^ the legislation is intended to meet such situations under the provisions 
of Sec 307. (fl(lH2K 

Both the legislation and the regulations carry an implication, by the manner in 
which private Khool participation in projects is protected, thai Title Ml projects will 
te sponsored by public schools. Neither the legislation nor the regulations requires 
this, however. The stipulation is only that application shall be made throuj^h the 
cppro>priate local educational agency, defined as: "a public board of education or 
other public authority legally constituted within a State for either administrative 
control or direction of, or to perfCf^m a service function for, public elententary or 
secondary schools. . . In those States in which the local law permits, thoe is no 
reason why a nonpublic school should not make application, through the Iccal edu- 
cation agency, for Title III funds. 4 



RECOMMENDATION 

The AVatfonaf Advisory Council recommends that powt;ve action be (a&en 6y the 
United States Office of Education to encourage p*rticipation of nonpublic ichool 
cfyHdren »nd teacVrs in a// Title ilt projects in which they are eligible to ptrticipite. 
»nd th*t the rigtit of nonpiJjUc schoo/s to App^y for Title III fundi througti the 
appropriate local education agency be protected 6y the states and the Office of 
lduc*Uon. 



LEGISLATION 

^xprucAwm ium tmMmn', mminiMiia nm xrrmmAt. 

*'Sn'. KM. (a) A irnni uitrier lhi« titlt fmnutnt tn m apfiitiv*^ 
Aal« |tl«N or 1^ the rmniunMfMivf for a wtpplamwrtanr aducalwiiial 
f»wtfr or aprrira pnipiiiii ut |imj«rf majr l» mada Miijr la a 
•durailKMial Ntvwjr fir pifviriaa, aiw than onljr II 4haf* ia aalitfadory 
aaMvaiM* tkat> in tht jilaiifilnf «t that {in^onin or {intjrcf thai* 
hat l»»n,«tKi in tlia rataliliahinatil ami rarryinfotii tharaof lhara iriil 
ha, paHiripatioft sf pmraa limailijr icpnariitMitv of lha r«ltnMl anil 
aduraiioiial raaoiirrH I lia am to ba aan«iL IV lana^-uliufal and 
adtwottnnat iw wun aa' ittrindta Mala a^uraltnnal aittnrtaa, tnaiiAt*- 
tiona of kiirhar odiralioii, iMMpraAl privata aehoola, irMk an4. man- 
lifofk jirivaU u^rttem mni aa libra rira, mMruma, niiaicai and ailialir 
orjraniaationa, odoralional radio and talariaiati, and flthar mltural 
and tdwatMimd m m tr r aa . finch ffraMi may W Mda «u)]r opoa •ppli- 
vattoa to tha apptupriala Mata odnratiooal afanrjr or to tlw dm- 
miMonar, aa tlia raaa majr ba, at aurh turn or timra, in aurfa manoar, 
ani roiitaininit «r arronpaiiiad |ty aurh inlonnalirMi aa lha Comntia- 
aKNtrr daacM not aMfr.Horh applmilMM iball^ 

"(I) nrm ida that tha arliiHira and aarvkoa for whk^ aouat* 

anea »naar thia titlt ia am^fht will ba adnini4arad ifjr or UAdpr 

t tia anparvwMMt nf t ht a t^traol ; 
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"lO irt fiirlli K |ini|rram f«tr nirryiiif omI Ihr inirf"""** 
furtU in ivdhNi «Mt |)mviiV f<ir ni«f Imm» «>f Rilm^i- 

Mrmtimt w irrwr i tiwry ft*r ilw |>m}#r and HRt-mit <»]wr«lNNi *>f 
thrpnyrmim; 

nH fwrlh ItntK-iM Riid pnirvitiirM nVir)! Rmurf t)utt ¥n\ 
*t»\ funda nmU «)riIrI*W nntM thin titit fttr Rn> Haml vmr mil 
t» «n Hw<t «n to wumtlrawtu «ik1. In itw «Kl«iU |»r«ii ti-«l, iiti-rr«« 
Vl»Wtdof fuiHl*ktftRt wmld. iiithr RliMPiirrnf «tM-li Fvdml fmHK 
\m nuAf rvriIrM* bv thr Rfqtlu-aiit f'*r t\» nuTtMi^rf dwrilird 
in i«Hion:|lKt|h),«lHl in tinni«r m|I|iUiiI MH'k TMittlR: 

"(4) jirothUi, ill th* nf rii f4|t|tiii-Blinii ff>r Mni^RiH* uiidvr 
thi«tttlt«hi<>h itK-ludM I pmjf«i ft«thf ranMrurtitwnf twtvMiry 
f«rililiw.Miti«fwinrT •MK^Kvlkaf — 

**(A) iMWuiUc pR>« uunn hu Iwn midf* riMiMirff irf «tlli 
mhrr HW« In 1m m«d» of thf farilitiM, f>ir rmsr in vurk 
ftrilitiM wWtrh art adaiMRltlf ftir niliitir sitd niliHnl 

"(H^ HpiM nMii]>tHinn of tlit murfrwtinis titW to tW 
fR<-ilitu« will f<- in ■ Nstf fir tuml MlaraiMMiRl Rfpucy. rimI 
III dftrlftpiii^ piRiiR for WM-k fafilttiM (i) diit nm- 
iiidmtifln «itt I* ftixm to vkvIWimt of •rckitisK^ «imI 
dMiyii Ritd tn iW im*tiHinii nf ntn-k* nf riI | IK* rrtmwirtiiif 
mum tlian t pw rviitHiti of tlw mH tAf thr tinijvrt ], Ritd (ill 
Ihrra « ill \» itMiikilwii^ • itk wmIi af Ritdama hr tli^ Set-iiplRry 
inajr|ii?«wHI#or iip|>mtf in ttrder lo inRur* ibat^to thf Mtfm 
•plirnpriRtf in of tlit imm to l« niR4# at thr f«rilitir«i, 
m» h n<-ilit««i arr Rn*wKy}» lo and tuaiblf bjr haiid»r«p)a>(l 
t*ncn»: 

*<K) pm^ida Uw awk fiaral mniml ai>4 fiDtd ammiit iiif \tnt- 
r«>diim M majr hr nar^ary lo aMuti* pmiwr dirfiunptiiairt nf and 
».<Y«NjiitinK for Ftdant fuiida t«i<i to tlm a|i(iltr«iit iitiilrr i)ti« 
tirW; and 

**<A) pimidr 1m making an annttal rr|NiH rih) «ut-li %*\wr 
tvimilt, in tUffk fnm and niiiUr«m|t m-b inforuwtiniu «« itia 
t 'nmmiMMKitr majr tMarNwtjl,v i«()Mirr to carry ml liia fimrtimia 
undrr ihit liil* bud !«■ dMrnniiia iht tUtta lo mhu-U fund* |in>- 
\'h\t4 iiiNlrr iltia litW h^vp limi fffartU-a 'lit inipri>«-injl llir pAu- 
fvliitfial ojititirliiiiitiM of |N>r«iMia >n tha ai*a aprtad, aiid f<tr 
iluvt4i^ Wfii tvi'ttnU and ftvr aR<*diit|C nioh urrtm thprH«t a« t(ta 
'I VinmiiUHiinnar niay find tmnaar) to rmuiv iW •'nrtarlnnn aiid 
•*fri^tifln liif a««HS rrjHirla. 
'"(h) Am apiilimi'mH tiy a htrtH adtirarKHial 'nmrf tar a grmM itiidrr 
<t^» tit la man ammnad oidjr if i^i ta nmaiataiil with tW applirahic 
|x>>(i-i«i<iiwt>(thtf <ttW and-- 

"(1 } nwHa iW r«<|aimneiitR mt fnrttt in fttlawrtinn (a) : 
: "(IJ jitwridMthtttha|iriiirrannrpmj«t1 fnriiliirha)»|ilirBiiAii 

"(X) irilt Hiili«» tita Iw4d avaiUliU tatantK and mmirrp* 
and wilt anhiilatitialW >tM>m« %\w »dtir»ti»mal t^HMlwiittwa 
in tWami tn lia«rr\i^ lijr tha a|*tiltnini,«ri4 

'*(B) <e tha ritant rmwatvnt «ri«& tbr niimlvr of rkildivn 
Mimtlad m nnn|Milit jiriviitr arlmnla in *Ut am tn lia wnrad 
wboaa adnralioiMl naada an> rrf tha iviia jtimrtdad lir thapm^ 
fnm nr p)rvi>M(aiab«« imn-WMR W tW }«nk-rjM'ijw of aurh 
rhitdiva; ftitd 

butMi«vie«*dtitftpuwlofMt»rta. 
"(c) XamdjumnU at appliot iaaa ahaJl, a «<»pt ai tha CmaamnoM.' 
may oliMrwiM pfoviila by or ptiraiwnt lo raninUona, bt MbjM^ to 
Kppmt'al in tht mm MMutar u aiyiM) ftppimitinna. 



PROBLEM 

Sec. 305. (c) requires that iny state desiring tti receive payments for any fiscal 
year shall submit to the Commissioner, fhrough its slate education agency, r state 
plan, at such time and tn such deuit as the Commrssk>ner may deem necessary. 

A survey ccmducted by the National Advisory Courtcil shows that almost all 
states are sti^gly supportive o4 a recomfnervdation that would <:4ti (or the annual 
submission of a modified version »f the slate plan, which would call only for the 
fCvtUon ol cerUm scct»ons or ^ updating o( information. 

Furthermore, states repel thai state i^ans are not iM^ing provnptly approved. The 
results of the survey indicated that as of January 1, 1972, only one out of three stale 
plans had been approved tor the fiscal year which began six months earlier. States 
complairteci about "red tape" ar>d the failure of ihe Office *tf Education to resportd 
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in writing lo titote sections whici^ are alleged to be "nol in lompii^nre" wtth Office 
of Education guidelines. 



RECOMMENDATION 

The N*Uontt Advisory Council recomntfrxds th*t the Uwtvd Sute^, Office oi 
Education, in cooperition with the ISIA Title III 5t«fe Coordintton. review preient 
policies regifdmg stale plans and develop procedurei for the ^nnuiJ tubmission of 
* modified document. 



LEGISLATION 



"Hmc. aw, (•)(!) Anjr Suta lUwrinc to t«c«iv« mvRiMita (or mnv 
fiarfti >«ir Ui rsrrjr out i SUU |>Ua und«rthbttll«alwll (A^ wiAhluli 
«ilhtn N« Suit Murftiiorutl ftjjwtcv * HUU fjlviaury council (hcmii' 
ifter rvhrnd to m (ha Suta Mviaonr eounrih »birh maita lha 
rwgwiwinama of thii luhaMtwn, ( art djrfail»(«rr whrhlor») »dtK«- 
linnal advnrita mtul bava aubmilUil applicstiana (<n- cnnta lo lha 
Sum •ouTitMinal afwtrjri and (C) auinnit to lha t ona^iauowr. 
ihitMtoli tia 8Uta aducaiMtial afWrjr, » Mat* plaif at aurb W^m atti 
in MKO deUil a« lha CommiaikiMf may datm narwaary. TUC-ommia- 
aiMMpr majr, by n^atinni vet ui»i(vmi dataa for th« Bubrnmioii u( 
A«l« plana and appliratiotu, 



PROBLEM 



SU^e AdvitorY counciit have made «n important conUibution to the development 
of Title ill. To strengthen the role of the«e councils, the National Advisory Council 
mabes the following suggestions: 

* Young persons should be appointed lo educational advisory councils, and 
■student involvement in the drvelopmenY and itrtprovement of the educational 
system should be encouraged- 

* Cach state advisory council should irKtude in its membership a person n^re- 
centative of the nonpuUtc area of elementary and secondary education. 

* State education agencies should make available to all new council members 
such material as the Title Hi legislation «nd guidelines and a history of Title ill. 
together with such other information as vvill enable them to fully understand 
the purposes and objectives of the Title ill program. 



LEGISLATION 



*'<2) Th> 8(alr adviaonr (tainril, aaiaUMMd putMtaM to |«r*p«i>h 
I) afiatl— 

**(A> \» %|>pMatfd hy lbe Mat* tdiirctian^ «Ct3W7* v»d Vk 
ttrmdljr ra|irann(«riv* of tha mitufal ami aduranonsi nmmrem 
«l tbf Suia <aa dafirnd ia awtioa aoi(a)^ Md of tlw {wblir, 
indudiim penDM npnaantativt of — 

*'{tf cte(nHilM7 and Mondarv Ttw o la t 

*<ii) inalitwiiofM of bifhar adaratkm, and 

**(tii) arooa of pfofaamanal ttmpmrnm in dMiinfr with 
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rliiMfMi iMwlini; tiwial vdurklinn bmiuc of f»hjrtir«l or 

*^(I1> *i^'m (h* htM* Munttwkl fcatry on <U |irrii%ratvan 
nf. end paiiey manrn aruinf in thf aaminMrttxin nf, tlw Stilr 
{>t»n, including iNi drv«tn|Mirn( nf mtCM fw «p|)rovtl of »p> 
jilirsrifinii undrr rvh SiftC* ^Iwi; 

**(C) rtvWw, «Rd make r«r>ainnwiMlatinn* Co cli« Siatt cdurs- 
Clonal aotneyon tiw ttiian Co hf lakan «ilh mficrt to,ff«rh ajtpli- 
ration for i gtuH under cht Hiate |>lan; 

**(D) ffUluaUi prognm* and proj*rfa amated uiidrr thia ticle; 
and 

^(E) prrparaand eubmit tlirmi|;h (Imp Stale fdiM«ltini>l *g<^f 
I iTiMMl of ilf artivitiM, remmmendatioita, and eviluAtimw, lo- 
Itvther «rilh auch additionit rommenti as rtie Stale eduratiunal 
■cMirjr dmne appropriata, to tho rommiwiiMtcf ind to Itte 
Nfttional Advimry (Viuneil, muUwKkI fweuuit lu thit liile, at 
auch limai, in awh form, aivd in ewh detail, w (he twrrrtarjr majr 
urwrrihk 

•■(3) Not \m thui nineljr dayi prior lo the heyinninc of anr tWal 
ve«r in which t H^al* deairaa to nreive a irnnt under vhta title, awh 
KUU ahall certify (t« c«Ub)iihnient of, and nieni^rUnp of. Ha Slata 
ftdviaory coonril to tho Commiwtoner. 

■*(4} K«cb State advienry rouoeil aliall meet vrttliin thirtr days 
atteir cttrttfiffttion hu baen arre|«led hy the (WniiattuiteT and arWrt 
from ila membanhip » chairtrMiti. The lima, pla<-«, and manner of 
meetinjt tdiall te aa proviiM liy audi nMinril, etcr)4 t bat aurh niunril 
ehall hava tmt irm than oiie puMw meatinn earh yejir et wliirh (ha 
jHiblic ic yiven opponnniiy toetprwa t'trwt nmrrniK)g tlie aiiminia- 
tratton »M operatKNi of thie title. 

"(A) SUIeadviipry rouifila idiall be authoriaed lo obtain the aenr. 
iOM or audi profrattmal, teclmirat, and rlertral prrarmnrl a* mav l« 
ii^»Miry to enable them to rarry out theie ftinrtinm under thta ittU 
■lid nrntrai^ for »iwh aenirei aa may lie ttuwmry to eiuble tlirm 
iurarry out tlieir e>'"luatirtn fuiKliiutK. 

"(t>) The ('tHnmiwitiner diall a)i|ir»ve a State |>laii.nr nei«iiti«-ati>Mi 
i\»mk. i( lir dt!irmiifM« that ttie |ilaii nilfttiitled fiv that ftw'et ^var— 
e&ivpt in titt t%m bf (uiitU aiaiUbte dtr tlir ltur)i*>^ 
dcMTitied in par«jrniph (It w^mn JimifbK wtit fimh • |iro- 
in^Hi ( iiM'Iuainit Mitratimmt tmils and Ihrir Imhiii, and tlie umii- 
iier ill ikhirb iW fundo (Mid lo ttie Slate uiiiler tlii» title aliatl tw 
uivd in meeting «ucfa edtinilitwal tteed*) uitder wliii'b fmid* |«id 
to the Stale nii^ ^NiiiMi )lit7tat will lie et|ieiided wilrty fiir tlte 
iniimHYtiinii of edumtiim in tlir Stale ihriMi^li i^aiit* in hn-al 
edurmlKMMt afettriea for |irn|tr«i»« nr nrnkrii} in a*v(irtlaniT «illi 
mm »M aiMt ; PrtritlMt, Ttial, m tU r««e <i( » State edurw* 
ttonal tgrwjf IhAl i> * Im^l ediKatimul ajtviit-y, tin ap|jroi al 
of •prtv**""'*' l''"i*<^*'>'*"^'^i'^ ** in tlie latter fii|i«rity 
■lull, (ortlt!* puilMwea ofth'ilt tile. tie deemed an award nf a |rr»iit 
bjr it U|Min apphritfinn nf a Inral idiiralioiial ajteiiry if ilw htata 
pUn ruiitaiiM, in kdditimi to tlie prmriwiiu otlier^i'W rMiuired by 
thia MHiim, pnM'ieiatHt r>l »iMir«nre« (appliTMble to mhIi }ii;o- 
irmnm tw iimje*-*) lluit jre fully equiialeitt In tlitMr «itlter«iw 
miuired oi a hral e<\irr*iiimal aa^yi 

.**| H) III ihera^enf tuiidiai aitaiile fur tlie pur|»i.# deacrilml iti 
p^n^rraph (41 of aw-tinti ■>*■ fiirtb-- 

"•It ) a iifiirfram for tf«t ittg i<iMtwit« in the f'lbllf f Wientary 
wiMl w<'«HHlary jrlxmln of yiwli St»\t w iff *^»r i'"iM»IH' jiiiti^rr 
- ^TP** le<-htti<'al i«rt>tMl»» nf tuvU ?«^4i ». atwl, if aMllittr 
iaed tij' taw. Hi itlier eletufiitaiyn nid -»i -f«<MUr> H'inxU 
I ltd iti titlirr luniftr ftinram aiHt teriiiiirM " Ti.4i^iiiw i>i rwU 
Srate> to nV nj'if,' i !lii.V>iT * »i th mit^aiMr'^ie ' *)»rBii«fc'J>'iii»1 | 
ability, a ltd tiw" wwiiia te^iitg »lii.-h «>m Iw- iililiaett i>r 
" ^arrvjiig out fi i rh j -wyrfani; an J 

"till a pnvr^m 'Jf^idaiife and nNmnrlirt^ at the ei^itrvi- 
prtale kvela in t^ie ]iyblir etetiieniarT ai.^ aenMidary *-l«nl< 
w wUw innwiryt^WTn and trrh»ir»> »*■!<< u<e»« »t iwrh State, 
(A I to>ii ii#«fudeiitKnrr(HJt<ieitur.*l>i<lv Miited lo llirir 
nitilit}, «p(</rtcW and diilK it<\ to adt W alndeiiti in tb ;ir 
t>er>iMaiis aa te Mie ty|ie of ediicati<mal prrvniHi I bey idMNiid 
,'>un«e. the t«>atiiin they tratn (nr and enter, attd llie pih 
tiptnrtnttn tea in ttie taritm* (ietds«and t(*| tn eHf>Mira|(e ttu- 
deitta • ith outataiidtiiit a{4HiMl*« aitd ability to complete their 
aeratidary btImk^ edwelHm. take tlie nercKairy cimrM fi? 
adm'uMontA i»4itHttMM <»( hi^ier ednfmtimi.inil enter ntrh 
inatitutioM aud aiM>b itrofnim may inriutle. nt tiie dnrn>iinH 
of such Sitte (wretiry, «4iA/t term mmimt lot }ienMna ennmi 
to S'Mdanr* and enitiiwhiiK in elementary aitd aeroitiUrjr 
irlwwla. Iw nior cw l lefw i . and teflinira! itt<<it»iteo in auch State ; 
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«HH-?nrlh,«h»Hr{niiiM<«lnitivpfir;^iiiuli«iii mnA pnirtHiiim, 
im-li£]liiiff t)w qiiHlilli-aiitmii tot [irmiiiMel liHtinc irhifHivilMlitiP^ 
in tlir atTniinit4niiitm of lit* |iUn in kwh itptnil m tltr CiiniMii"- 
■i«iii#r ma r pmi-riLr hy tviruUi imi ; 

"(31 m-iw f<irlli criltrifl f<ir •iliwviii|f an ili<4riljiili4iii 
nf Mintaiirr iiDilpr llii»tillr, «hir1i rnlrrut In> Imwd nii «irii- 
■iilpratinit nf |A) tli# .liw »nd jiMtiiiUiMiii fi llw StMtr. (M) tlw 
ir*ail"*l>l*>^ diirtriitu«i4iM mid ilriwtiy nf iM^MilHtinii « iihiii lU 

«mi>«n<l in d/ffrrrni |iit|>uUii«ii ^mi|M williin thp SihIp for 
kiiid> »( vrvicM himI itrlii-ii»r« lUf rilKC} in aniion »m\ tUt 
fiiwirial ultility nf ilip IotkI »durH(t»iwl afrrnrifa wrvini; mm-Ii 
iwnoni lo |«rovi(l« mitIi nrrrirm md KtiitiiiiMf 

-{H rirtit itHH fur injc niiuti4ir|iaii<)iili)tli« ■itplii-atiini 

of •!■> laii'al nliiral tmutl n^wy n liii ii ia it^kiiifi ■ rpitiMKiMlilr idS 
pfftirt kut wiik'h ij iirvprtlirtHH uiwUr tu imn^ rnf it-al p(liii-aihiiiH> 
iiwtU, inrlutliiig urraclitfil tOufHiiMi fitr f<«ir< mikI titP vi-ar tjlih 
■lid iitrliidiiijc WWn ■pproiiriaiK lultiiptuv Pittrni mii, ta^Hii««> 
•uiiMtir «i1 of il» li'litiiJit arr wrMHixly utrr-^,'; -«t (d» ■ mmk nf 
j(ro«rlli fir >liifls in r*ir»lliiiciii «»r i4firr« t<^p, «ir iiitrnfr; 

**(&) jinividm tlwt, in ■it|iniiiiift ■[•|.<lin-''ii)iw fnr Rranti for 
|ttnicniitui «r ^»n»iMti, ■t>l*>i<'«< tirfMrTfi,.' in »-»rr| om \iitt 
(fmiiM or jir<ijtii* jiUiiikMl iintlrr (IiIm ^iltr ''•itl tftntv s|M^'iti1 
tiiiinidrnti ion ; 

"(tt) jtniviil** f<ir iitlti|4iiiii of i<<TMitt> [matilumi {\ ) hit l>ie 
•tulual MNi, Hi Irairt •iiniiNlly, of f Iw cirwfitPiinM of iIm> |»nwrHiit<i 
•ml |ini}iviM,t)> lU f4*H •tlv'iMir)' tiniut il, au|iiairti.d unttrr 
StHl«jiUli in nm4iMff liw |Mir|ii«mi<if tliivtidr. lit) fur Hittirniiri- 
Kir cliBirmiiwiion u7 tlie rmtlta I'f mk Ii pChIimImhih ■iiJ irfU'r 
infornutiion iN<niiiiiiiif( iomm Ii prtiiftniiiHKir |)<^g<Hiit,Hit^ iC) fur 
■lUt^d ifift, Mltri* ii|i|ut(}iitHi«. }ir(Ht(i*ii(|f v<tutMHi(M( v<1'hi|hv^ 
ilr(rit*|wd tltiiHijrli tiM'lt [iriijfniHis or I'ftijrdk; 

"(T) |irtniil(« llitil, iit4 inm tlian ^ty^r lYiKtiin of i1k> miihhuiI 
mIiii'Ii MM'hStMir mvitrtt in rarryitlit lln- plHii in mu-li tiM-al trxr 
■dutll t)P iiNftt fiir iiiiriiiMn nf iwratrntiilm (I) nimI \i) nf mm-imim 
»»(b) ; 

"IK) |im(tdr« llinl ih4 \tm (linii nrr iviifniii of ilip mmtniii 
« liii-l> mvh htNir rpivltm lo f»rr> out llw jilmi in mk-Ii tiM Nl ti-ur 
«luill Ijr ihmI for vi^MH-ial itnifmiiiri if iMii^MiH f< r lU «liii-NtMiii 
«{ ltkudtcm|ii»d rUtlHmt; 

*'(!>) mnw forth nilirtn) and imnftlMmi «1ii<-|i fi'nr Mlip>fHi-iiMy 
■■MiraiM^ lliHt KHfral fumln mmlr •(■iUlilr iiiiih>r ikw lillr fi»r 
■ II V flM-al y nr i A I mrt l)Piii||iliillt|HMl * Uli SlMtp flnnlM, nimI 
(It) will t» til iikMl ■> to Mi|»|»lriiifNf anil, to llw^Klnil imhi-I ii-nl, 
iiirrMW t\» tiw-ml rlTort I dHriitiitirtl in •<Tor<Uiiif miiU i-iiirrin 
lirvMrrilwd Itjrittf CiHiHOKMiiiiirrJiy rrtftilxiiiii) thai «^iiild. in tli* 
ftiMPiKv nf pui-li Knlrnil fiuuls, UM«lr Itv tlw ■|i|ilii-Hiit fur iiIh- 
rstional |iuriKMi: 

ivdum •* titii>' l» tttn'mmry to aNPurr |itti{irr di'JHini^iiinii <if 
MvtMiiiliQi f<ir Fnlrral fiiiiib [Niiil In tiir Stair niiiirr lliiii f iiIp; 



PROBLEM 

As a result of United StJtes Office of Education inalleniion lo the stale annual 
reports in pasi years, many stiites no longer take this assigrrment seriously. Although 
slate reports ar« due on October 1, neariy att iUtes (ait to submit their reports prior 
lo November 1« and many submit them after December 1. As of December 1, 1972, 
only thirty-one 1972 stale reports had been received by the National Advisory Coun* 
cil and/6«' the United States Office of education. 

Ihe stale annual reports conlain a wealth of informalion on personnel, state 
advisory councils, evaluation and monitoring, projects funded and/or termtnaied, 
number of public and nonpublic students served, number of teachers and counst?tor! 
participating in Ttlle Itl-sponsored activilie«« fti' recommendations of stale education 
agencies for the correction of "specific administrative problems." 

The state reports serve as an excellent instrument for overat! program evaluation 
and review. The process the states go through in reviewing and evaluating tlJeir state 
and local programs may in fact be the greatest contribution of the reports; however. 
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there is ' need for the Office of Education to consolidate and di»»emin4te the data 
and to respond in writing to the recommendations made by stdte education agencies. 



RECOMMENDATION 

The NaViomt Adviiory Council recomtrendi thjlt the United StUa Office of 
Educition adopt the practice of responding in writirv^\ to recommendilions of state 
education agencies made in annual reports and devt\\>p an annual statement (hat 
re//ec(s the status of f5M Tide UU 



LEGISLATION 

'*(t)) prnt-iHw fnr making iii miiiuiil rrjiorl mnl hikIi <irliri 
rr|*nrt«, in mirh Inrtn mid rfiritainini! mu-\\ iiif«irriiiitinn, hr i1m> 
rutntniwiraipr ni*y mimnR)i)) miitirr hi tniry »iiif liij" fitiiinimi*) 
uudrr ttii* iim} to (iMpmiiiiP the rilml (n wliiHi fiiriil« |im< 
t IiImI imdvr tliii liftr Imvp IwPit pfTri'titr tu iriipriivinir tlit* iH)Mt-H' 
tMHmtotiimrtuiiitiMnf |ifntnnii in tli4> nrPiiKMTtMl hy ihr txti^riiiiiH 
or prajrrtii in)|i|inrtP4| iindpr ttw StN(c iilmi mid iu'tltp Smtr hn h 
whnlPf inrjudiiift rrimrlHttf rvxlinitinii* iimilr in mttmiaiH-f witlt 
tihifrtive nwamirrmml!! iiiidrr titr Sliitr |dnii itun<iiaii( t<i (Mill' 

NiTfMi tltfrrtn as the Comniiiwioiipr niay (iiid imi^r)- tn aoKinv 
(Itf rorm1iM«H and t prifinit inii of mirlt rr|Ktiia; 

**( \i) prnvidctlliKf final art inn with mprcl tn any ati|dira)ii>ii 
(or am^iidtwiit lliervof) r^inirilirp tlw |»ni|Mnr«l tiiul ilKiMwiruii 
thfrrof ahall not bvtakrii ttitlinii fimt aiftinliri/r tU 1im-hI rilih-M' 
tionat aprnry or aitvnrin aulmiittinc mirli aitjiliraii fii rvaimiiaLIp 
notW atido|i{iortiiDity (nr a hmritttf t^Mt 

tvMitaina Mtiafanory anKiirarii'* (liat* in dripniiiiiiiifr (Ih> 
el{|nbtli&y of any lor^il (dumtHiiiKl nprnry for Stair aid iir tlir 
amount tof aurh aid, ftraiita to that agvriry iimlpr tliiii title aliall 
not 1w talspn into mnardrraiion. 
"(c) Tlia CcnimiaatOArr mav, if fintU that a 8(ata nlaii for Uny 
fiaral vrar ending prior to July I. 1BT3. la in aubatanliai oompliaiu* 
«tth tha raquircmHUi art lorth iii tubwction (b)> apprar* that part 
of th« htan w'InVh (a in rcmpfiancr with auch nquirtmrnta and inakt 
availabia (punuant to aKlran SifT) to that Stat« that part of the 
^te*a allotnif ni whirli lit ililiriiilnriln lir niiiiMaarj to carry out that 
part of the i^an ao approved. The tvmauidier of tha amount which 
aurh State U eligittle to reeeit-e under thia eection mav made avail, 
able to auch Slate ontj if the anapprovMl {wrtion of that Stale plan 
ha* ao modiffd aa to brme the plan into oomplianca vith auch 
nquirvmenta: /*'/»p>rf«/. That IMc amount made available to a State 
puruiant ui tliit eubaKiion ahalt not ba taw than flO per oaottim of 
tlie niaiimiim ahwuiit which the State ia (ligilile to receive under thia 
Rpfiion. 

"(d) A Sute which haa had a StnU plan approt-ed for any flarat 
year may reivit-e tor the (Mirpoae of rarrytngout auch plan, an amount 
not in axrflMi of 8A |wr centum of iia alloUnent purauant to aertiun SOj. 

*'(B)(Jt Tlie (^miaaioner alraH not finally diaapnrot'a any plan 
wuhmittMl under aulaeotinn (a), or an v modificatian tnereofi »itIiout 
tint affording tha State cducatifmai agrjiry aubmiuing tlie (ilaji 
rtamnable notice and ^nort unity for a hivring. 

"(2) VVtienever the Commiaamner, after reaaonable notice and op- 
|inrtunity for heartnga to any State cdurational agency, finda tliat 
there haa been a faiftira to comply aubatantially vith any requirevnrnt 
aH furth in Uie plan of thul Stat* approved under eection Sf^ or « ith 
any requirement eet forth in tin ajipltration of a local educational 
agency approved purmant to aection MM, the CommiHtoner aliall 
nottfy tWa asency ihal further paymants «iU not ba made to tita 
State tinder tiiii title (or, m hta diacnitian, that the State educational 
agency aliaH not mak* further paymenta under thia title Xn afiecified 
(oral adacational agencica affected by .the failure) until he ia aatialied 
lhat theiv ia no ttingcr any auch failur* to oomniy. Vntil lie ia an 
•Ntiafied, no further paymenta aliall be made to tlie State tinder thia 
title,or jiaymanta by llieStateeducational agency under thia title aliall 
ba limited to lor«l •ducatwoal Agvnciea not aftectad by failure, aa 
ttie caae may be. 
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*'(S)(A) If »ny SUU ii diMUiifwd «ith Uw CommiMinner'i final 
iction with nfljwt to th« tpprorti of t pUn wbmiltad undvr nitMBC. 
lion {%) or vilh Uia fvn&l \xiion xtnAtr pkn^mih (!i>, wirK StM« 
may, within ft) dajn aftvr notin of iturli irtitm, file with t)w r'nitwl 
MttM ruurt of apjMsli for t>i« rirruil in «)iirh iiurh Slat* ii laralH 
a (iHitinn for ytvivw nf thtl tctioiL A ropy of (Iw pMilinn lUtll U 
foflimiUi trarwnittMl by tha rlvrk nf l)if rourt to th« CommiHioner. 
Th« Cominiauomr t><ereupnn ahiH fi)« in (he mart (he rrcord of (Im 
pnmradinsi on which h« fwMd hi* action aa nrovidad in aoction 2113 
nf (i(h ^ United .Sta(«aC;odf 

"(B) Tha findinfii of fwt by tha Commiiaionfr, if tupporird by 
•ubMantjkl •vidtnr«,iha)l baninctiuirf; but t)ic court, for unod rauae 
■hown m»r mntnd the ea» to the CommiMiofwr to take furtlirr cvi^ 
dcnra, ana th« Cummiaioncr may tHcrvulKMt m«k« new nr inodifi*^ 
findiiiKi of f Kd and mty modify hit prrvioui action, and ahtll oer/^fy 
to the court th* rvoord of t)w further prtxvedinn. 

"(C) The court ahall htra juriidirtinn to tmnn t)ie arlirai f/t tlie 
Ooimnuaioner nrto art it atide, in whole or in part. Th* Judjp/trnt nf 
I tie rourt^ utiall be »ulij*«i tn rrview by th* Suprrm* Cnufi at tlie 
ITnitMl 8tatra uhoit oertinnri or- r*rtirM^tian •■ |*nn-Kl«l jit wrtinn 
1254 of titU 88, United SiatM Cbde. 

*'(f)(l) If iny-jloral cduratlontt aicenry ti dlMatiafyed with tha 
final action of the Stata cduntional agency with n«pr/c to approval 
of an tpplicatioB of eucb local Jifancy fnr a grant yunuant to thii 
tti4«, Buch local agency may, a itliin lixty dtyi after »u<-h final artioii 
or notice tltereof, wlikltever ia later, file i)ie L'nited Sittea court 
of appeal* for tli* circuit in aliirh t)ie Stat* ia inrBt*d a petition for 
review nf tliat action. A copy of t)i* iwiition aliall be forthwitli traits- 
mitied by tlie clerk of tlie rourt to llie Slate etiuralioiial agenry, Tlic 
btata edttcational agency tlicn>u|HHi sttall hie in I lie nturt tlic recttrd 
of the proceed itin on aiiicli tU Stale edut'a(i<uial acenry bawd it a 
action aanrovidHi in arction Sill-i of title VH, l.'ltited &4at*4 Cu<ie. 

"(2) TlM fiiuliiiga of fart by Ihe Stat* rtluraliunal tgwtcy, if su|t- 
porteil by Bulwtanlwl evidence aliall be caiH-liixive; Init tlie ittiirt, (i*r 
guutl catiw alioa n, niay remand the rase to tlie SlMteeiliH-at loiial Mt;enry 
lotah* furtlier evidence, and tlie Slate nliu-atumal a^ieiicy niey tliei«- 
Upon make new or nwdittetl findiiif!! nf fail atitl may imidify ita pre- 
vioua action, and ahall certify to tlic ntiirt iIh> iivord of tlie further 
proceadinsi. 

*'(S) The court attall lisve juriadirtion tn affirm tlir actinii of Uie 
State cduratiotial agency or tn net it asitle, iu a ltole nr in parC The 
judgment nf tlie roiirt altall W aiilijrct to reviuit by tlie Su]irpiiie 
Court nf (lie I'liiietl Slatea u|h>ii ceilioiari ur certifiratioii ai pni- 
titled ill ami ion liii nf title I'liiird Stain dale. 



PROBLEM 

Section 306, Special Programs and Projecti, dulhorizes the United States Com- 
misslonur of Education to use IS per cent of the Title III appropriation each year for 
programs or projects which hold promise of making a substantial contribution to 
the solution of critical education problems common to all or several states. 

During fiscal year 1972, the Office of Education expended Section 306 funds as 
follows: 

Competitive Grants * 



No, 


Currtcu/um Area 


Amount 


23 


Early Childhood 


) 3,400,000 


22 


Reading/Comprehensive Programs 


2,600,000 


15 


Environmental Education 


2,400,000 


15 


Education for the Disadvantaged 


2,500,000 


7 


Htjman Diversity/Ctjitural Pluralism 


1,600,000 


3 


StudentA'otJlh Activism 


500,000 


15 


Other areas 


2,100,000 






$15,100,000 



* Continuation co»ti for locally designed and developed prujecti initialed in fiscal year 1971. 
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Commissioner Directives 



No. 
4 
2 
1 
67 
400 



Curriculum Area 
Incentives in Education 
Extended School Year (Mich.) 
Special Education (Texas) 
Educational Technology 
SWRL (Southwest Laboratoiy 



$ 300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
1,100,000 
1,200,000 



/Amount 



19 
16 



Reading Materials) 
Right to Read 
Artists in Schools 



1,000,000 
1,000,000 



$5,000,000 



In a memorandum to ^ief stale school officers in September, 1971, the Com- 
missioner of tducation announced that $6 niillion of the ff^ million appropriated for 
Section 306 in fiscal year 1972 would be spent in programs chosen by the Office of 
Education for special emphasis (educational technology, SWRL, Right |o Read., and 
Artists in Schools). Selected states received expressions of the Office of Education's 
i iterest in initialing specific projects. This procedure was significantly at variance with 
the philosophy of Title III by which all project awards are made on a competitive 
basis and originate with local education agencies. Title III funds were diverted to 
finance Office of Education programs for which there was no budget appropriation. 

Encouragement of Office of Education-selected programs is a legitimate concern 
of the Office of Education, but furiding of progiAms which are not locally designed 
and developed should be through other sources than Title III. 

Another problem frequently cited by the states is an apparent failure on the part 
of the Office of Education to communicate the objectives of the Section 306 pro- 
gram. Many states have become disfeiichanted with the administration of Sectior.* 306 
ind request that the entire program be administered by the states. 

In the March, 1972, report of the National Advisory Council it was slated that 
many state advisory councils feel that they are not consulted or informed about the 
policies which govern the use of ESEA Title III Section 306 funds in their states. Based 
on complaints registered in state reports, the National Advisory Council recommended 
that the "Commissioner of Education take the necessary action to insure that slate 
departments of education and ESEA Title III advisory councils are involved in the 
selection of projects funded under Section 306 (Special Programs and Projects— 15 
per cent) and that the use of these funds be compatible with the guidelines estab- 
lished for the state grants program." This problem continues to persist and could be 
improved measurably if the Office of Education would adopt the following 
practices : 

• invite ISEA Title III $tate advisory cour\cils and coordinators to comment in 
writing on all Section 306 project proposals submitted by local education 
agencies from within their slates, 

• publicly announce funding allocations, application procedures, anv'j grant 
awards, and 

• periodically report on the results of Section 306 funded projects. 

Section 306 was designed to fund programs and projects which hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the solution of critical educational problems. 
Many of the projects which were locally conceived and developed in critical need 
areas such as Early Childhood, Environmental Education, Reading, Education for the 
Disadvantaged, Human Diversity/Cultural Pluralism, and Student/Youth Activism are 
making a noteworthy contribution to American education. 

The concept of being "locally conceived and developed" is a unique chat a c- 
teristic of Title Ml and should be zealously guarded by those responsible for the 
administration of the program. 
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RECOMMDviDATION 

The National Adviioty Council tvcommends lhal ihc United Slates Congress 
take the necessary act/on lo insure ihal Seclion 306 of TilJc lU is administered in 
compliance with the intent of the legiilMion. or that steps be taken lo delete that 
Section hnm the legislaiion. 



PROBLEM 

As pari of the United States Commissioner of Education's proposed renewal 
program in 1971-72, Section 306 (Commissioilei's discrelionarj' 15 per cent) of Title 
III was transferred out of the Division of Plans and Supplementary' Centers in the 
Office of Education's Bureau of Elemerilary and Secondary' Education and assigned to 
the National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems, which was to 
administer the renewal program. This action waS in line with the intent that the 
renewal effort be finat\ced from funds discretionarj' to the Commissioner. 

Although the renewal strategy was denied by Congress as unauthorized 
assumption of program authority by the Office of Education, Section 306 remains in 
the National Center (or the Improvement of Educational Systems, under the Deputy 
Commissioner for Development, while the State Plans portion of Title III is admin- 
istered in the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary' Education. 

This separation of one program between two administrative divisions of the 
Office of Education weakens the impact of Title Jll. 



RECOMMENDATION 

The National Advisoty Council recommends that the State Plans Section (85%) 
i'nd the Special Programs and Projects Section (15%) of Title III be administered 
by the OHice of fducat/on-w/t/j/n a single administrative un/l. 

I 

PROBLEM , 

The full imp.tct of Title III on the educational system cannot be realiied until 
those projeds which have developed Successful solutions to educational needs of 
learners are given widespread visibility. 

Over a seven-year period, there have been many successful Title III projects, but 
the rate of adoption of these projects beyond ?heir original sites has not been as 
rapid as it would have been had there been a vigorous effort at the national level to 
encourage dissemination and diffusion. 

State education agencies are encouraged to promote the adoption/adaption of 
promising educational practices within their states. California and New jersey, for 
example, have developed noteworthy diffusion models which could be utilized In 
the creation of a national dissemination plan. iJltimate responsibility for promotion 
of promising practices generated by federal education programs is, however, with 
national agencies, rather than state or local agencies. 



RECOMMENDATION 

The Nitionil Advisory Council recommends (hat the United Stales Commissioner 
of Education use a portion of the Title lU Section 306 funds which are d/scrctionarj' 
lo the Commissioner to provide funding to limited numbers of Title III projects 
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whic'n ^Jve developed successful programs and practices under operational Title III 
jirants, to enab/e the pro/ects to continue operation as models ior potenliaf adopters 
for .a period of one or two years after the expiration of iheir original federal funding. 



LEGISLATION 

"Sec. 3(KI, (n) Kivni tltt; niiioiiiit ftlliitlnl l» niiy Sinrc iitirsuiiiit to 
wctinil 'Jit2 vv'liicll 'is not nVn'llnlile In (Imt Sridf iiiiilfl' ii ^Inrt* Iiltiii 
ajmrovnl i)iii>uniit In jieclioii I'lCU, tlio roiiiiiiiviiiiivi' V, iiiit)uiriu>(l, 
hiir*jn.'l In tlic pruyiitiont) of iHM'tioii 'Wit <'> i>iiil:f ;!itiiil)* lit>'nl cijii' 
rnliotml iigeiii'iea 'ill btidt Smie fnr iiio^rniiiiN m* jMiijcciH wliidi mm 
tlip|iin-i>i^of MVtiott ;H>:inii(l vOiicJi, iti iliertis4Mff ii litcn) i<«1ticnij«>iiiil 
BKc'iry II) n Slate wliiclt lias'n Stnlf |ilnii niiiiniv'i>il, liolil jitiiiiihi' «>f 
ninklii;; n iiiil*!>tniit)ul cnntriUuruiii lo ilie iMifniion «if riiiinil ftliii'it. 
tioiial |iroMi'itu c«il))nion to n)) or seveinl Slnlit. Tlif CoiinnlsMi<iii«'r 
moy not alijiniVG ftti iiitilicniiiiii undf r tliN serlioii iiiilesx llir n|>|ili«'n< 
tioii liu lwt>n snbinill'^I m ilic n)ipm()rialp SInic nliiritiiiiKi] n^fiirj^- 
for rniiiiiifnt uiti) ti>iT.M'i)ie)ii1nlion with irN|iii-l lo ilie nction to tie 
tnkfit )))' tlic (*ulllln^^N)nllf^ ir^mi-ilili;; tin* <]i>|)n>ilinii nf tlii; 
* up|iliculiti(i. 

**([t) Nni Ipss tlu'! Ut \ter crnnini i>f iIip fiiiitU ^TniiltHl |miimii)iiI In 
lluA wliiiii iit itiiy tist-til yvtw aUnU In> its^t] for |)iii^mtiH or (ii\)ji><;ls 
(Ifxitiitcd 10 iiiitI tlie niKTinl eiliK'niio^ml nrfiN of |)iuH)tfti|>iK<4] 
rliihimi. 

"I'.vrilKNTtf 

»Skc. 3l>7. (n) Ktiin)ll)eBlWn>i>nttnp»rliSlntv]nt)»in)itto>t>«<tiiiii 
IVyj, fnr itnjr >is<;ui ye.ir, tlie ('niiiniiNii(iii(>r sliiill In vnt-U Slnlc, 
u-JiicIt lliix llOll n {linn npiirovGil Iiiin4iiani in wi-tluil :iiir> tnl- Hint fiM'iil 
year, thf ninnuiA nt>rt>»s»ry lo vnrr^' mi \\A Stntc yi^nn nH niijirovnl. 

"(b) TliP CniiiniiiiNiotifi' \» nullionznl lo jiny M fiit li Slnlc iininiiiii- 
iifCTMary fnr Ilie nciivitu'S (li-srritietl i>i Ms-linii .KK^r), tliirinK iihv 
t)^^ml ypnr, «e(>i>t tlint (1) lite tirtwl cif mirli i»ivnie')its shnll nnt Iw' ii) 
GxccHsnf ni) uhiounl wiiial lo "tV^ iter reiiliini nf ilK iillotini-ni fnr llml 
iistnl yftii' nr, ^t.'>n.(kX> (SSO/MW in (lie rnw nf the Cnniiiininvi nhl) nf 
Ptwrto Rtro, (tttnnt, Amprimtt Snnirm» tltr Vitvoi UltnuK ntul 
■ . Trust Tfrritnry of the Pnrilic Inlnliilg), n'liirhei'rr ik ;:iriilfr, ninl 
(S) in siieli imyincni, ihf nntoiiiil, imiil for tlir ml mil list Hit inn nf llif 
Stito plin for nuy tiMitl )i'nr jthntl tint cxcmt iin nntiion! tHpiitl tn 
A iierrfntumofitHBllotmiMit fnr Hint tiMnti yenr nrf lOtykX) ,'<.?Jt.Vl<|<) ili 
' tl>a THM nf tlie rnininnnn-fitllh nf Puerto Kirn, (Hiniii, Ainrrii'nn 
Smnnn, the Virpiii iBlamls, mul tlie Trust Territnry nf tlie Vin-ifi*- 
Inlnnds), wh'x-liet'cr'is jjrfntf r. 

"(e) Th« Commissioner HhiH piy to each Applicant irliich hiui an 
appl'tcation improved pursuant lo xecUon Uie amount nectfauiry 
to carry out the program or project pursuant to gnch appllcaUon. 

"(d) Payment^ under this BMtion may be made in installments and 
in advance or by way of rvimburwment, vith neocitsary adjustmentc 
on account of overpaynieiitA or uiiderpavntentii. 

"(o) Kn t>aymenta altall be made untier this title to any local rduca* 
tioital aj^ncy nrto an v Stale unless the Commissioner finds, in the mm 
nf a local fuiicotioliaf afrency, that the cotnbined Hscal eflort of that 
agency and tiie State with rusi)ert to the nrovisinii of free public edu- 
cation by that a^ncy for the prece<linf; liitcal year was not less than 
sncii combined nwal effort for that pnn>06e for the second preceding 
fiHcal year nr, in the caae of a Slate, that the fiscal effort of tJiat Sinie 
for State aid (as defined liy regulation) with mtpectto the proviiiion 
of f re« public education in that Stcte for the nrecedhig fiscal year was 
lint less than such fiscal effort for State aid Tor I he second precedinf; 
fiNcal year. 

"f f ) (1) In anv State which has a Slate plan approved under Keclinn 
;i05(e} and in which no State a^cy ia authorized by law to (irovide, 
or in which there iaa agbstantiai failure to provide, fnr effective par* 
licipation on an equitable basin in progniniN nutliorized by thia title 
by children enrolled in any one or more private elementary or second* 
ary icliools of audi State in the area nr areas twrved by sucli programs, 
the CommiMioi;er aliall arrange for the provision, nn an «<\uitable 
basis, of such pragranis and shall pay the roeita thereof for any fiscal 
, year out nf that State's allot nwnt, The Commiasioner may arrange fcr 
' tiudi |>rognims through cont facta wit ii institutions of higher education, 

or otfter CQiQ(ietent nonprofit inatitutions oc oi^anizationa. 

In detemiining tlie amount to lie withheld from any Stale's 
allotment fnr the pravtsinii of such programs, the Coinmiasinner aliall 
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Uke into wrouiit titc iiiitiilirr of rliildrrii niiil trnrlien in tlir nnm nr 
nreu KFVfd bv rurli profti-atiin ulin Hre pxr1ud<><) from |M7ltri|inlmn 
itipnin ind wlin, pxoriit fnr hik-Ii rsrtuiiioii, niiplil rpKaniiibly linvr 
Ihwii upwtfd to purticipiitr, 

"rimwfrv or rAYMTitn 

"Src 30fl. If «iiltiii tvpiily vntn nftrr conipUtiim of miv cniiMnic- 
tlon inr whtrli Fnlpnil funds fmyp \x*t} nn\A undrr Ihin title — 

"(n) tlir nwnrr of llie fnrility slinll Cfniw to 1* ■ StRte or lornl 
pjurational «f^nry, or 

"(b) tht tta)Hy *)»)) mne to Itf uned for l]te MlurAtioiin) ind 
rrUtM purpow« for vtilrli it wrh roimt ructfd, unlnn tti^ Cnm- 
miMiotier dftprmtttM in RrronUncY with rrgulitiiirji tliM thrir ii 
l^ocd cauic for rclruing tlw Kpiillcnnl or otl^r ornrr from tti« 
nbUf:»tion to do so, 
th* United St«tM thtl) be cnlltlfd to m^ver frrmi thr i|i[i1)rnnt nr 
other nwnrr of the feeility kii imnuiit vlitcli been to f hf ttien vatue of 
tli« fenlitjr (or 10 mur)» theirof m ronsttHirMj nn ehproVMl nnijert nr 
project*) the Mme rat in m the Mmnunt of iiurh Krtieral funds Inrr to 
thftcofit of tlie fictlity ftnnnrrd w ith the aid nf nirh fimd<(, Sii<-h valiie 
•))alt be detenninrd by a^^reement of t)ie partieii or by art inn l)roitirht 
ill the Ignited States din nrt mirt for ttie dixtrirt in tiliirh Hie farility 
ia aitualed. 



PROBLEM 



Funds are designated for use in guidance and counseling projects by the Title Ml 
legislation. For this reason, it Is important that the National Advisory Council be 
informed about and aware of trends and needs in the guidance and counseling field. 

The Title III legislation also specifies that nonpublic school children are to bene* 
fit from educational p«?ograms sponsored by Title III funds. The National Advisory 
Council should receive input from a representative of the nonpublic area of educa- 
tion In order to ascertain if this requirement of the legislation is being effectively met. 

Therefore, with respect to its own membership, the National Advisory Council 
suggests thai: 

• One member of ibe National Advisory Council should be a person *vho has 
professional competence in guidance ar^d counseling. 

• One member of the Nalional Advisory Council should be a person representa- 
tive of the nonpublic area of elementary and secondary education. 



LEGISLATION 

"x.mnK.M. .tnn«tiiT rm-xrii. 

*'SEr. M)0. (a) Hie Preaidenl atiall appoint a Katinnal AdvL'ory 
Council on Sut>|tWmentarv Centcra and Ser^ irM which ihall— 

n\icw (}» admin iKfralfoti of, f^irmt trguUfwia for, and 
oiirratkx) nf tjiia title, ittrluitinK its effwtivenoM 'it iitK'linR Ibe 
piirtMMetwt forth in arriioii AOS; 

"(2) Tvvww, evaluate, and tranHiiil to tlie Cohprntt Knd tlie 
P(Mi<tent tlie reporta aubmittetl immuant to i«<lion S(>5(a)(2) 

(E>: 

evaluate projrranH and {trnjertH carried out under thia 
titleand dimeminate tlie rnoilta tlter««if .-and 

''(4) make rrcommrndatioita for tlie improvement of tbia title, 
and ita admini^ratiofi and ojirratinn. 
"(V»\ Tlva Council alitU be ajiiiointed liy the Preaident «itliout 
tv),ntro to theritii nervin laws ana iJiall rniixiKt of twelve inenib*rs, a 
majority c( wliom aball b* broadly reiimei it alive of tlie etlucational 
ikwd c.uUur»t RMurrea of tlw Unitetl Stalea iiirlmlins! at Icart nne per 
BOii who baa tirofesaioiial rointicteiioe in ttte am nf rduratmn of handi' 
capped children. Such mitniiera aliall be apnoinied for terms of i 
years except that (1 ) in tite case nf tlie initiaf meiitWrs, fonr aliall t« 
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R|ilii>iiilnl fnr trnii^ of I yrnr ki-Ii rihI firir mIirII \w aiipoinled fiir 
rrniiii itf 4 ymn rarli, rimI {■*) H|i|Ktiiittitri>tR t» HI) tlir iiiirK|tirfil 
inrtioii of Riiv IrnitR Khali («r mirli |n;lioii nt\\y. Wlirii n<()ii«Mt(^I 
bv ttif IWiJriit. Ihr Sn-rrtRr}' of llnilr^ t'liliirai i.>ii, ■mi U'rifttv 
sIirM mgagf mirti Irrliiiinil and ))rufra>i(iiiRl RuiMRitrc rr uiwy lif 
nauirrd lotRrry out tii«fi)iictionaof ihei'ouiiril.Rtid nfmlt niRkr aiait- 
RUe to tlip ('ntiiifil Mtrli MV««tRriiiU rkrirRl Hiid rt\»>r RNHiHlRiicr rikI 
MH>li ivilii^iit <UtR i'»TrtiRml liy llit Driwrtiitriit of IImIHi, K<Ii>- 
f-Rrioii, Rixl UVIfRrp Rjt it nmy rrqtiin to rHrr> Mut itx fiiii**tiiHir<. 

**(r) Tlip ('otiiii-il rIirII iiiRke mi aiiiiiitl rp|Kirt of in fiiidiiitfK rimI 
rnmnmiMictRlMmR (int-lndiiis rttcrminieiidRtioiiR f»<rrltRli):m in the )int- 
vijioiiB of tliiR title) to llie rmideiit rihI titp Concimc not Utrr tiiRii 
.?RHi»>ry iW of etrh yrar. TIte 1'midpiil ir m|ii«wt«>ti to tnnRiiiit to tttp 
roii|;rnM Riirli roiDliKnli ind RComiitfnditiutB m tie may hive villi 
m|int ID Biirh rf)»«rt.*' 

(b) 111 |I|P CAM of Rity finnil yr*T ntdiiif; tirinr to .Inly 1, 1117:1, »Hrh 
Slate Bulitniltint: a SlBtp|tUn iindrr title III of tl^rK^ntSrnTRry rixI 
SmjndRry MurRti<»n Act of IIMU aliall aanirp llie ('oniiniMioiitfr of 
KdiK-Rli'ii'. that it hiII ex|>rii(I for tlif hiir|iow dpMrilN^I in |nn«|rrH|*li 
I J) of tect'ton 9iLl(b) of sui:l» title II J ait aiiifMiiit Rt jpiuri wjiwl In .VI 
(Mr ocnium of iIm amount pxprndMl by lliRt J^IrIp for tlie piii-|inNnt of 
title V-A of tlie N'alional Defenw Kdiiralion Art itf IRAm from fmuU 
Kpprapr>sl«d iHirliiRiit lo aut-li title V-A for tlie AbtrI yp«r endiii)! 
June 30. 197i). 

(r> Any ap|»roitriRtion for tit» purpoma of titl« V of llie NRtif^iRl 
Dcfenne B<tiiralioii Act of 1958 for Rny Racml yvar eiidinff after .time 
30, 1(^70. ahRll be deemed to liave been apiiropriated ptnoiRiit lo Pn-timi 
3<lt of tha Elementary and Secondary }->lumtioi> A<1 of lOAA, 

(d) Tlie uneiidmMit tnnde Ity thii aerliun rIirII be elTerlive nitU 
re«t>eot lo fiarml yeRrs ending after Jmte 3<t, lOTg 



Summary of Deletions 

Title: 



"TIThKin-Sni'rLKMKN'TARYKDrrATIOKAV.rKNTKHS 
AN1> SKRVICES; ODIDAKCE. C O UXSKl.lAO. AN'D 

T^:sTl^'n 



Sec. 301. (a) lines 2-4 

"Sml SOI. (a) Tlw CofflniiMioiirr aliall rarry onl a |)n>ffrani^ fur 
making vranti for aiir>j>ten>entRrv edurational centeiy Rnd len-fcea. 
to wtimulRte and in tl>e |iro» iRioo o f » itall v nwdett editrattonRi 
Bcrvicet not ftvatlabia in auKcient quantity or qiiRlity, and lo •tinrntRlu 



Sec. 301. (a) kines7-6 



menlat^ and arrondRry arlioal eduralional pmgnms to wrveismndeiR 
for retti^lar arliool progmnia, and to aiiat Itie Statei in eMlablinltiiiit 
Mid wainlainiin* hnigrami of tee<in£ and ipndahi'» and counwpfmtf. 
"(b) Kor ttw purpoM of making grant* under thia title. Iliere la 



Sec. 301 (b) lines 1-6 

**(b) For the nurpon of makiiig gnuit« itt-:W thM iiOe, ibert ia 
It^rabjT >utbomed to be appropnatrt the ixiir. .V ta5 pi<0Qj)QQ jfo'r tlic" 
Haral year ending June TO. IgTt.SATrjQOO/MW f<^'{Ke fiical mr end-nr 
Ju ne 36. lyjj. and MOajiiOO/ino" frf lite fierai year en^'mV - W '^J^ 
TB?.*?- In addit ion, there are jiereEy ^i^'» tiyn»ed to Ije aporoijjiaied for 
tKe B* a1 year ending June fJO, W :-^ I'jnd eech oi tJri yoceeding fiaral 
veara. r ucIi «u<ny m may neiKw^YV for tlw »<lnnni«<fiilj on of {jt ate 
j>laiia. Ilie MiivitM of •dviacwy oounnu^ jum llie eialualjon and dtt* 
•eniinatkm artivilice raquirad under thit title. 
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Sec. i03. U> lines 5-7 



hy Ihtititif ^ni liilc V-A of tin NiUoimI IVfrnur KdiirRtiftii Art nf 
1858, and Pkrepl MexprMily niodified by ihimillf. FwUrtl fmi'l ii ni«y 
l» ywd foj^ w Mnw iiurtwiwpit yid ittf funding nf titf to nw tj-iWTT 
P***^*""*'! ■ulftonwd bjf <t»o»* litlwt . " 
"(bj Fund* apitrupniM ponuiuit to tSTTon SrtJ nhall U Rvail- 



Sec. 303. (b)(1) line 2 

I*'( 1) plaiininf for ftiid t«kin|c ollirr Mp|m Imdinit in tlw df^fl- 
n|uu»nt of {inignmn or projc«ii draifrned to pntt idp miimlfnwn- 
tun pdu^vlHmat M-ttvtli«i and wrvtrca dearnlifHl in mrmffnijilii 
(?) and (3), itk-luitiiift |ti)n( |»mjf<«lRdMipH>d totm u\e*lf*i^%v- 

Sec. 303. (b)(3) linef 7-B 

to peraoiM of varvinjc (alpiita and iimia hv itntiidtiifTi fAltrciall}- 

lional^TifirM and Rptivitira, »iwli f-!*- 

TA> mwdiR) iuRlniPtion, viCll arhonl hrallli, pliyairal 



Sec. 303. (b)(4) lines 10 



prnjiNlM vliirh nteri tlw t>ur|Hantof tlim littf : riiiI 
"H) I'niifrnnf Inr tri4iii|; wliHlntt» iii tlif iwiMir ■mi iiritntw 
ftMitrjiiw r^ aH if w'^'nitiUrv w'lin«»Ji» in iiininr a ihT 
Iw Imii iiiMitUwt til Hw f^wlp. »ih\ untgntntv i lolgin'il in 
~ini|*nrtP (CniiUitivuitd nMiiiwIiiiicMinif^Hl iW «]i|Mttt>i'iitlp VifN 



Sec 303. (b)(4) lines 



ill HIH'!! W-lllMlK 

**(r) III RrMiti«m to |Im> i 



Sec. 304. {») lines 2-3 



• «)«>c-irinl i 



Sec. 305. (BUi) 



p«ni0iip(t (4) of MTtioit Stntb), «4r foHli^ 

" I il a itrogram for lf«<iiH[''*u|lHit« in the t^iihlirflwiw'ntTv 
and »>rotHl«ry wTinolm y a iKli Statf or >» tl» i»<m]>r jiiMior 
rnHwn aiid tw-tniU'al iii«titii*r« nt ♦mh-'Ii i^Utf. nut, if ■iiUMir- 
ti»<t Ity Uw. in ntltrr rtfnwntwry anil wwitlwry wlirmlw 
and HI titltfr liiinor tntprcn atiil lr<-tiitirpf iimtitiHw in mirli 
Statf, to idfMhfy atiwViiTu »ith nntj<l«mliiig aiilHutti-o and 
alu^ity, atiil tlif nw'aim nf trying ttlin'li »m titiitawl ii> 
ram iiiiToul wn-h pfitgram : and 

"(iM » itrofnum oipwuliitM"* inil raiiii«rliiig at t\» apfim- 



Sec- 305. (B}(li) line 3 



prialp Vvrla in t)» itaUtr rWrnpntarir ami mtmAarjr arlKtolH 
«Tr ptil»>ir jui>iorr«tll«>gii>iiat>d tt^tihifyi int^itntwi nf sttch Slatp, 
; A t to i<« «tufl«*Mi f> of <^mr^ of 4(n<l v li^~MittH lotltrtr 



Sec. 305. (B)(ii}l(ne15 



in ^ruidaiMT anil rns'MrMn^ in rlmtpniRry and arroiidarjr 
■rwwia. junior fo|Wf<>. Mwd twliniral tiwtitutfa i n au.'>h State j 
'*(2) trta forth ihr aominiiriritivpnrganiaatioti and |inirrdNrp% 



Sec 309. (a) line 2 



**S«r. aoO- (a) Tht PreatfWnt ahall BMxniit a Kational Advitorji 
iVuncil c«i yuwitwnwtanr Cmtrraand Sen-Wo which ahall— 
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In Summary 



in thi» report, tKe memben of this G>unci) hjve jNirmpd th«ir belief in Tttle ril 
of the ClemetifUrY and Secondary education Act a% »n essential federal contribution to 
the improvenvnt oi American education and have made eleven recommendations 
for itrengthef jing the program. They are that: 

I. Ibf title of Title III of the Itementary and Secondary education Ad b? 
changed to read: "Title III— Innovation in Education." 

II. %e wordt "supplementary centers and services" be deleted wherever they 
occur in the legislation. 

The words "stimulate and assist in the provision of vitally nc:eded educa- 
tional services not available in sufficient quantity or quality" be deleted 
from Sec. 301. (a). 

The words "to assist the States in establishing and maintaining programs of 
testing and guidance and counseling" be deleted from Sec. 301. (al. 

III. Title III of the elementary and Secondary education Act be extended for 
five years as a specific federal program to provide funds to the states lo be 
used by Ihem to stimulate the creation of in^ravative educational programs 
to meet identified educational needs. 

IV. Fi'fnding authorizations and appropriarions for Title III more neatly reflect 
the national rveed for model educational programs. 

V. The words "funds may be use^ for the same (lurposes and the funding of 
the same types of programs previously authorized" be deleted from Sec 
303. (3) and the words "programs for testing students in the public and 
private elementary and secondary schools and in junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutes in the state" be deteiled from Sec. 303. (b)(4). 

Vt. ^sit^e action be taken by the United States Office of education to encour- 
age participation of nonpublic school children arnJ teachers in all Title III 
projects ir which they are eligible to participate, that the right of ru>n> 
public schools to apply for Title 111 funds through the appropriate local 
education agency be prot<*cted by the stales and the Office of Education. 

Vli. The Urtited States Office of education, in cooperation with the ESEh Title IN 
State Coordinators, review present policies regarding state plans ano t^eiop 
procedures for the annual submission of a modified document. 

VIM. The United States Office of Education adopt the practice of responding in 
writing to recommerulattons of state education agencies made in annual 
reports and develop an annual statement that reflects the tUtus of ESEA 
Title Ml. 

IX. The United States Congress take the necessary action n insure that Section 
306 of Title III Is administered In compliance with the intent of the legisia* 
tion, or that »teps be taken to delete that Section from th« fegistation. 

X. The State Plans Section (85%) and the Special Programs and Projects sec- 
tion (15%) of Title III be administered by ihe OfTict of Education within A 
single administrative unit. 

XI. The United States CfVnmissioner of Education use a portion of the Title HI 
Section 306 funds which are disaettonary to the Commissioner to provide 
funding to limited numbers of Title 111 projects which have developed sue* 
cessfu) programs and practices under operational Title W grdtttu to enable 
the projects to continue operation as models for potential adopters for a 
period of one or two years after the expiration of their original federal 
'"*^»"8- <Contmu9d on pafe 3il 
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STATE ALLOCATIONS 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT, TITLE III 
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32 1 1%IA Title III Annu4> Repttrt 



(Continurd irom ptge 29) 

Title III of fSEA h«f « unique function which bfings with it » unique problem of 
identity. It ii intended to stimuUte the creation of new approaches to teaching and 
teaming at the local level of education. Ideas wKich are generated by educators in 
response to their own needs are implemented by funds provided ur)der Title III. This 
Title cannot, therefore, claim to be responsible for any single thrust in American 
Miucation; and indeed, it succeeds be«t if it retsiains inconspicuous. In an individual 
Title ill project it is the ideas which are important — not the source of the funds with 
which they are carried out. For this reason. Title III is often not recognized as a 
factor in a successful educational innovation, even though without it the entire ven- 
ture would have been impossible. 

In these circumstances. Title III rs the least well-known of the titles of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. Yet. in terms of its basic accopqplishnwnt of 
opening education to change and innovation <l the local level, it has had more effec* 
tive impact that any other title of the Ad. 

The spr^Hial function which rs carried on under Title III— change and innovation- 
is highly susceptible to financial pressures, tn times of fiscal stress, (he tendency of 
educators is to move cautiously in familiar patterns, whether or not they are truly 
productive. At the presenr lime, all public education funds are critiully needed in 
many competing areas of activity, and it will require steady, supportive federal inter- 
est if local schools are to be able to maintain efforts to improve educational practices. 

A proposjl) (or education special ret^mue sharing introduced in the 92nd Con* 
gress included as one of the purposes of (he proposed legislation ". . . to encourage 
innovation and development of new educational programs and practices." Yet. 
though it «yould repeal Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. the 
legisla(ion does not specify that the states must esipend any part of their shared teve- 
nues for innovation and development. 

The bill is not silent on other educational priorities. Funds are stipulated to be 
spent by the stales for education of the handicapped, compensatory education, 
impact aid« and vocational education. This protection of ths federal interest in cer* 
tani areas of education does r>ot set^t:) to imply a lack of confidence in the states, but 
is rather »f\ affirmation of the federa^ute intent to support critical areas known to 
need such support. Exclusion of innovation from protection seems to be a failure of 
the federal yuvernment to implement one of its own commitments to education, as 
expressed in the bill itself. 

The national interest in innovative change in education has been well expressed 
and effectively caC;ied out in Title III of ESEA. This legislation, which is now ccMning 
to maturity and which has a steadily stronger and more capable administration in the 
stales, seems the best vehicle for continuing the federal presence tn this viUl educa- 
tional area. 
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Senator Pelu Our next witness is Mr. James it Kirki)atrick, as- 
sociated secretary, American Association of School Administrators. 

STATEMENT OF TAMES R. EIREFATBICE, ASSOCIATE SECBETART 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr. KiRKPATRiCK. Good morning", Mr. Chairman. Having lieard 
your admonition on other hearings, we have tried to come in with 
about three and a half pages of summarized testimony giving our re- 
actions to S. 1539. 

I would like to touch on these if 1 could directly. 

Senator Pell. Please. 

Mr. KiRKPATRiCK. I believe I would bo remiss if I did not express 
our commendation to the chairman and the committee for the intel- 
ligent and really I believe well-planned approach to the consideration 
of the issues emlxidied in S. 1539. It seems to me the organization of 
the hearings along the lines of basic issues plus the comprehensive 
approach to the consideration of the future structure and course of 
the Federal interest in elementary and secondary education, I believe, 
is most effective. 

I do want to comment that I believe I have read quite a fe\y bills 
in this Congress and this is one that has truly excited us. I think in 
your opening remarks in April you made the comment that this was 
a study document. I believe it is extremely stimulating and from our 
point of view perceptive. 

^Vhile there may be those who would accuse us of wanting to have 
our cake and eat it too, AASA continues to believe that there is a 
need and place for both categorical and general aid programs within 
the Federal interest in education. 

There is, indeed, a need for a delivery system of Federal funds that 
I)ennits State and local 'Vacation agencies the flexibility to seek solu- 
tions to problems through their own determination. AASA equally 
believes that special needs and problems of a national interest must 
be dealt with specifically without the loss of Federal revenue re- 



ations conducted at the bargaining table with staff. 

Despite the criticisms directed at the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, we continue to believe that its worth outweighs the 
many — and some valid — points raised a^inst it. ESEA has brought 
to bear more attention and concern relating to the ^educational op- 
portunities for overlooked portions of our Nation's youths— low in- 
come, migrants, Indians, handicapped, bilingual and so on — ^by our 
educational system than any other piece of legislation to date. 

And, while admitting that shortcomings do exist, we would also 
have to point out, in all fairness, that the level of funding enacted has 
never been commensurate with the needs as determined by this com- 
mittee* 

From our point of view, we believe that the most vexing problems 
relating to ESEA title I stem from the formula, lack of advance 
knowledge as to the amount of funds to be made available locally and 
the amount of paperwork, that is, "redtape'^ involved. AASA appre- 
ciates the fact that section 411-422 recognizes the need for advance 
funding while section 459 givjcs evidence that S. 1539 is cognizant of 
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the amount of paperwork that swamps the less well-staffed school 
districts. 

The ESEA title I distribution formula presents complexities of both 
a political and social nature. Obviously there is no easy answer. Obvi- 
ously, AASA like other ^jomponents of the elementary and socondarj' 
education community is searching for a tenable solution. Ws are pres- 
ently engaged in a variety of discussions, both with agency, legislative 
and association personnel of other groups. 

In the judgment of the AASA staff, some categorical programs 
might be combined ; others should not lose their particular mission on 
identity. In the first consideration, we believe that programs which 
might logically be consolidated would include ESEA II (textbook, 
Hbrarv, and material resources) ; ESEA III (innovative programs) ; 
ESEA y (aid to State departments of education; and NDEA III 
(matching funds for equipment) . 

In a similar vein it would seem feasible to consolidate funds for cur- 
rent vocational education programs into a single grant with no decrease 
in available revenue and a nold-harmless provision. 

Conversely, AASA would oppose the consolidation of programs for 
the handicapped, bilingual, Indian, migrant, and other programs of a 
similar thrust since the national interest would seem to require the fur- 
ther program development and protection which is found in the 
categorical focus. 

Of more than passing interest to us was the section 412 dealing with 
regionalization aspects within the education division. ^Vhile AASA 
believes the subject area is worthy of further exploration, we believe 
that its authorization is a matter of congressional concern and were 
gratified to note its inclusion. 

Section 414 dealing with the establishment of a National Center for 
Education Statistics is a proposal which AASA would strongly sup- 
port as a much-needed improvement in the provision of current per- 
tinent statistical data. 

It is our opinion that there is presently no public or private orga- 
nization capable of such delivery. It could make a vital contribution to 
the national education scene. 

As noted previously, AASA favors the development of a general 
application along the lines described in section 459. We would, how- 
ever, prefer to have the power of the Commissioner more clearly 
defined in regards to the establishment of reporting requirements. 

We feel a similar uneasiness with that portion of section 435 which 
proviues for the enjoining of an expenditure or other program activity 
when the appropriate committee of either chamber asks the Comp- 
troller General to provide nn advisory ruling on the legality of some 
education division activity or expenditure. 

We have no concern regarding the need for such oversight by the 
Congress; we believe it is necessary; we arc only concerned that the 
meaning of the language is not construed so as to tie up an entire pro- 
gram for — ^possibly — extended periods of time. 
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While it is our understanding that the focus of this particular set 
of liearings d^als with tlic ramific4itions of categorical and general aid, 
wo would be remiss if we did not mention our considerable interest 
in title VIII of S. 1539. We trust that we shall have the opportunity at 
a later date to discuss this in detail. We understand that there will be 
hearings held in this area at a later date and we would certainly want 
to bring in some of our consultants to discuss this \vith yon in detail, 

Finally, AASA, while having no ofRical position in regards to that 
section (431) dealing with a national commission on education policy 
planning and evaluation, believes that such a proposal has consider- 
able merit and is worthy of further serious exploration. 

The United States has a foreign policy. We have an energy poJicy. 
Wo have other such policies. Why not a national policy in regards to 
education? 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed for your testimony and 
its brevity which is obviously reflective of studying all the previous 
hearings and the bills. So many of the witnesses who come before us 
have only glanced at one portion of the bill, at one bill, their portion 
of it, not as you have — ^you have studied them all. 

As you have pointed out, S. 1539 was sort of a study document with 
new approaches that we hoped would catch on, that it would take more 
than any one man or any one subcommittee to make it catch. 

In this regard, do you think the season is propitious for broad new 
approaches in the field of education, or do you have, as I must confess 
I have, some reservations I have about making broad approaches at 
this time? 

Mr. KiUKPATuiCK. Personally I have no concern whatever in making 
the broad approaclies. I believe that speaking only from our point, in 
our attempts to improve school administi^ation, this involves attitudes 
obviously as well as the actual change — I believe we are totally remiss 
if we do not at least make the attempt. This is what excites me about 
S. 1539. To me we have got to move in these directions and we have 
got to stimulate this discussion if we are ever to move from where we 
are at the present. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would say that every time it is propitious to 
try to make fonvard progress, it may not be i>olitically feasible. 

Senator Pell. What is your view with regard to the administra- 
tion's proposals of putting the categorical programs into five general 
revenue sharing categories? 

Mr. Ktukpatiuck. We maintain our original position at the time 
the Better Schools Act was introduced several years ago. In concept, 
philosophically wo do believe in grant consolidation. We like the idea 
of gensral aid in the sense of flexibility. 

I must also confess that we maybe want our cake and eat it too. But 
we believe there is still room for categorical. Now in regard to their 
particular proposition, we cannot at the present time support what 
has been pushed in the past 
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Whether or not there are areas of compromise frankly depends upon 
the administration. 

Senator Peuj. To press you a little further in this, we are faced 
mt\ a choice, and I hope we can work out a compromise of some areas, 
but if you are faced with a choice between the present ESEA and 
the administration's proposals, which would you take, if you had 
to make that difficult choice? 

Mr. KiRKPATRiCK. If we are referring to the bill that was intro- 
duced this past spring, the Better Schools Act in that form we would 
have no question, ESEA. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. Senator Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. I think vou have just asked the one key ques- 
tion that I was about to ask, Mr. Chairman, so I have no questions. 

Sentor Pell. I thank you very much indeed. I will heed your ad- 
monition that now is always the time to move ahead with what we 
think is right and good. 

Mr. KiRKPATRiCK. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kirkpatrick follows:] 
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Mr. Chalroan and raembers of .the Committee, the American 
Association of School Administrators » the professional organization 
representing some 19,000 members Involved In the overall administration 
of the Natlc«i*s elementary and secondary schools appreciates this 
Opportunity to comment on matters pertaining to S. 1539* The Elementary 
<nd Secondary Education Amendments of 1973« 

Permit me to take this opportunity to express AASA's commendation 
of the Chairman and the Committee for the intelligent and veil-planned 
approach to the consideration of the issues embodied In S. 1539. ^ The 
organization of the hearings along the lines of basic issues plus the 
comprehensive /.^^^'jach to the consideration of the future structure and 
course of the federal Interest in elementary and secondary education 
-embodied in the bill all points to a most eff4*.ctlve study of the matter. 

While there may be those who would accuse us of "wanting to 
have our cake and eat it too," Ai\SA continues to believe* that there is 
a need and place for both categorical and general aid programs within 
the federal Interest in education. 

There is. Indeed, a need for a delivery system of federal funds 
that permits state and local education agencies ttie flexibility to &«iek 
solutions to problems through their own determination. AASA equally 
believes that special needs and problems of a natl'^nal Interest must be 
dealt with specifically without the loss of federal revenue resources 
due to state or local misconceptions or loss through ncigotiatlons con*' 
ducted at the bargaining tabl« with staff. 

Despite the criticisms directed at the Elementary and Secondary 
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Educaclon Act, we continue to believe that its worth outweighs the many— 
and some valld*'**polnts raised against It. ESEA has brought to bear more 
attention and concern relating to the educational opportunities for over'* 
looked portions of our nation's youth*~low income, migrants, Indians, 
handicapped, bi-lingual and 60 on — by our educational system than any 
other piece of legislation to date. And, while admitting that shortcomings 
do exist, we would also have to point out, in all fairness > that the 
level of funding enicted has never been commensurate with the needs as 
determined by this CofoiQlttee. 

At present, we believe that the most vexing problems relating 
to ESEA Title I stem from the fonnula, lack of advance knowledge as to 
the aciount of funds to be made available locally and the amount of paper 
work, i.e., "red tape" involved. AASA appreciates the fact that Section 
AA1-4A2 recogni::es the need for advance funding while Section 459 gives 
evidence that S. 1^29 is cognizant of the amount of paper work. thaV. 
swamps the less well-staffed school districts. . 

The ESEA Title I distributior* formula pr6£ents complexities of 
both a political and social nature. Obviously there is no easy answer. 
Obviously, AASA like other components of the elementary and secondary 
education community Is searching for a tenable solution. 

In the Judgement of. the AASA staff, some categorical prograiDS 
might be combined; others should not lose their particular mission on 
Identity. In the first consideration, we believe that programs which 
might logically be consolidated would include ESEA II (textbook,, library. 
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and material resources); ESEA III (Innovative programs); ESEA V (aid to 
state departments of education; and NDEA III (matching funds for equip- 
ment). In a similar vein It would seem feasible to consolidate funds 
for current vocational education programs Into a single grant with no 
decrease In available revenue and a hold-harmless provision. 

Conversely AASA would oppose the consolidation of programs for 
Che handicapped, bl-llngual, Indian, migrant and other programs of a 
similar thrust since the national interest would seem to require the 
further program development and protection which Is found In the cate- 
gorical focus. 

Of more than passing Interest to us was thp-, section (A12) dealing 
with reglonallzation aspects within the Education Division. While AASA 
believes the subject area is worthy of further exploration, we believe 
that ICs authorization Is a matter of congressional concern and were 
gratified to note Its Inclusion. ^ 

Section dealing with the establishment of a National Center 
for Education Statistics lis a proposal which AASA' would strongly support 
as a much-needed Improvement In the provision of current pertinent statis- 
tical data. It Is our opinion that there l6 presently no public or private 
organization c^'tf able of such delivery. ■ It could make a vital contribution 
to the national education scene. 

As noted previously, AASA favors the development of a general 
application along the lines described In Section A59. We would, however, 
prefer to ^-^ve the power of the Commissioner more clearly defined In 
regards to Che establishment of reporting requirements. 
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We feel a similar uneasiness with chat portion of Section A3S 
which provides for the enjoining of an expenditure or other program 
activity when the appropriate committee of either chamber asks the 
Comptroller General to provide an advisory ruling on the legality of 
some Education Division activity or expenditure. We have no concern 
regarding the need for such oversight by the Congress; we are only 
concerned that the meaning of the language Is not construed so as to 
tie up an entire program for — possibly — extended periods of time. 

While It Is our understanding that the focus of this particular 
SQt of hearings deals with the ramifications of categorical and general 
aid, we would be remiss if we did not mention our considerable Interest 
in Title VIII of S. 1539. We trust that we shall have the opportunity 
at a later date to discuss this in detail. 

Finally, AASA, while havinfi; no official position In regards to 
that section (A31) dealing with a national commission on. education policy 
planning and evaluation, believes that s'ich a proposal has considerable 
merit and ^s worthy of further serious exploration. 

• The United States has a foreign policy. We have an energy 
policy. We have other such policies. Why not a national policy in regards 
to education? 

Thank you. 
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Senator Pell. Our finnl \ritnoss today is Howard B. Hitchons, 
executive director for Edticational Comnmnications and Teclinolopy. 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD B. KITCHENS, EXECTJTIFE DIRECTOR, 
ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. HiTCirEXS. T am repreisentinp about 10.000 people in the educa- 
tion business in the schools and collecres of the country who believe 
in the efficacy of educational technology and its products for im- 
provin/? American education. 

You can. I think, understand from that statement that I am goin^ 
to be opposed to sonje con?;olidatiions and that my constituents do feel 
that they need continued help of a categorical "nature. Wc do, how- 
ever, feel that the ESEA of 1965 is a ffood piece of legislation and 
that its existing; titles should bo continued. 

Title I, prof^ms in the various States, even though they have not 
been necessarily consistent with the intent of Congress, should be con- 
tinued. Our parochial interest in title the question of whether 
equipment and mat^Jals, the various logistical support items, can 
bo acquired with title I funds has never been clearly answered. 

The Office of Education statistics on the title I program for 1971 
reveals that only eight-tenths of a percent of the title I appropria- 
tion was spent on audiovisual equijjment and only seven-tenths of 1 
percent of the funds were spent on instructional materials. 

This low rate of expenditure in comparison to other budget items 
reflects an atmosphere of restrictiveness surrounding the acquisition 
of equipment and materials. We feel that the intent of Congress to 
provide the best services and i'acilitics for children from low income 
families could be made more clear and we suggest that an amendment 
to the current title be considered. 

Title II of ESEA, providing for School library resources^ text- 
books, and other instructional materials, has been a very effective and 
popular program in the Nation's schools. It is one of the* few programs 
m which children attending both public and nonpublic schools bene- 
fit from Federal funds on an equal basis. In the most affluent schools, 
title II funds may provide supplementary funds for materials de- 
signed to further enneh and support a comprehensive school program, 
whereas in less affluent districts the moneys may be the only source of 
library and equipment acquiisitions. In each case, however, the funds 
are being apphc4 where they are needed most. 

However, currently k&s than one-fifth of the schools in the United 
States and virtually no schools in the less affluent areas have the equip- 
ment, materials or budgets to meet the recommended standards for 
school media programs, which were ppofessionallv developed by the 
American. Library Association and the National Education Associa- 
tion jointly. 

Withdrawal of Federal support at this time will only serve to 
widen tJie gap between what is and what is supposed to be. 

I think you have heard a fairly eloquent defense of title III this 
morning, and I know from previous testimony the case has been made 
that this title certainly is needed for continuance. 
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I^t me ttirn to title V. It has i>oen criticized for its failure to 
stimulate a ccmiine rethinkin^r of priorities by 8tare departments of 
education. T believe the primary reason for that is that the pro/rram 
efforts under title V have been stifled by severely low funding. 

In the area of educational technolopy in particular, there is a real 
role for the State to play in developing proixrams for inservice train- 
ing of media specialists and classroom teachers who want to improve 
their technical expertise. 

Title VII. Biliiifrnal education programs were well conceived, but 
tliey too have suffered from low funding. 

I woijld like to turn now to the one'major issue these hearin^rs are 
addressing, and that is the Cc^estion of consolidation of some of the 
existing titles into a so-called supfwrt services profftam* 

These proposals have been supported by the National Education 
Association, National School Boards Association, the Council of 
Chief State OfEcers and you have just he^ird the school administrators 
fro on record in support of tk^m. I would like to fxo through Jjiuickly 
the ndvantapes and disadvantafres as my constituents see them. 

First, the advantaces. Certainly the chief State school officer would 
train maximtim flexibility for the expenditure of the funds — or at 
least a preat deal more flexibility than he presently has. He would be 
able to devote all of the ^irant funds for equipijient or all for materials 
or all for books or all for career education or all fc:?r fourth-p:rade 
readinff. In fact, there will be 50 different statewide programs with 
oacl) State commissioner free to set his or her own statewide priorities. 
This is the kind cf flexibility State di?partments of education are 
seeking these days. 

Second, under this consolidation proposal, nonbublic schools would 
be able to obtain Federal money for ciTiuipment p;rants just as they 
presentlv can obtain materials under ESEA II. At present under 
ESEA II, approximately 10 percent aoeB to nonpublic schools. 

Third, it will ^rivo equipment and materials presently provided 
for in ESEA TI and NDEA III, a new H-vear lease on life. However, 
NDEA III was renewed last year in the Education Amendments Act 
of 1972 for n 3-year period. 

Fourth, this proposal to consolidate some; support senices would 
furnish tbe President with some modicum of education revenue sJiar- 
in^ which is intended in his proposed Better Schools Act of 1973. 
Therefore, there is a possibility that it may help secure his signature 
on the authorization measure. 

Ijet us tuni now to some of the disadvantapfes of this proposition. 
First, the mix of titles with mat>ching provisions and titles without 
matching provisions is an inicompatible and irrational merger for the 
.sake of mer/ren It is not logical. 

Second, lumping these pro/rrams together would cause them^ to 
each lose their identity and their special features in order to provide 
support services. The programs as they presently exist are popular and 
effective. 

Under NDEA III and ESEA II presently, eaxjh administrator and 
local school board decides for itself how it wants to use NDEA III 
and ESEA II. If discretionary authority is granted to the chief State 
school officer, he will have more control over how the local administra- 
tbr may use the funds. If the chief State school officer decides that all 
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funds will be devoted to early childhood development, then a local 
administrator wanting funds for equipment for materials for a read- 
ing profjram could well be left out in the cold. 

Tnere will bo growth in the amount of political activity at the 
State and local level in order to secure funds for the discreet purposes 
that are presently^ served by these categorical titles. From the view- 
point of my constituents, this invites divisive local and State battles 
among audiovisual and library interests, guidance counselors and other 
specialized educational personnel. 

The most serious detrimental effect, in my view, of this proposal to 
consolidate several titles is the danger of losing the matching provi- 
sion of NDEA III. A matching program forces local school districts 
and State legislatures to put up somo of their own money to qualify 
for grants. This insures for the Congrsss the greatest amount of local 
responsibility. Local school boards, accountable to the local taxpayers, 
vote up to 60 percent local funds and thus look very carefijilly at the 
spending of e&ch project dollar under the existing NDEA title III. 
Fnrtliermore, the nPtstching provision makes more prosperous school 
districts pay their omt r.toney to get Federal funds. This is equitable 
and should be continued. Under NDEA III, each State is required to 
match all administrative funds also so that the State department 
must pay half the cost of each NDEA III coordinator. This is one 
of the most ruccessful provisions of NDEA III and if it is lost, the 
Congress would be removing a very stn>ng guarantee of local responsi- 
bility. 

One other provision of NDEA was that the chief State school officer 
is allowed to allot the funds in any way he pleases — according to a 
State pla^A written by each State department — as long as each State's 
net balance is 60 to 60* 

Often there is educational disadvantage to be found in more pros* 
perous districts that have not updated their instructional system — 
and the States argue they need NDEA III to stimulate this updating. 
On the other hand, many States have adopted variabo matching 
under NDEA III so that the poor school districts need only provide 
a small portion of the cost of their equipment while the richer district 
must pay most of the cost This vanable matching pro5fision has 
helped the low-income districts very much. 

At present, 15 States allow variabk matching — Alaska, California, 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mon- 
tana. New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon^ Utah, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. I urge that you continue this vanable matching ability in 
the language ot the law in order to help the elimination of inequities 
that may occur in the States not presently using that provision. 

One other disadvantage of this possible consolidation is that the 
pending law suits against impoundment of Federal funds by the 
administration will fe placed in jeopardy. If new legislation elim- 
inates the existing NDK A title III, tne 19 States with law suits will 
find themselves with a moot question and this effort to insure the 
availability of Federal funds under existing la\^ will probably come 
to naught. 
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Finally, we feel that a full ^^^o^vn educational tochnology does not 
exist in the schools and colleger of this country. Despite the strenuous 
efforts of the Conpress, very little has been spent on instructional 
media due to the absence of fands clearly designated for this purpose. 
We fear that if, according to revenue sharing proposals, media funds 
are forced to compete with school meals, adult education, and the 
strengthening of State anc^ local educational agencies, even less moneys 
will be spent. Consequently, the upgrading of American education, 
dependent to a considerable degree upon increased application of 
educational technology in the learning environment, will be sub- 
stantially slowed. 

ESEA is presently a categorical aid pro-am that can help more 
schools meet their media needs and it shoula not be abandoned at this 
time. When we can report a complete national acceptance of the new 
technology, we will certainly recommend that Federal support for 
instructional materials be directed to some other need. 

That this is not curraitly the case ciin be illustrated by data from 
the National Center for Educational Technology relating to the 
children's television program "Electric Company." Considering all 
elementary schwjls, almost half, 48.7 percent, cannot receive a tcle- 
^fision signal Of those elementary schools located in urban areas, 
29.2 percent cannot receive the signal. Only 22.8 percent of all ele- 
mentary schools are tuned in to the program. 

Because adequate use of instructional media has not yet been estab- 
lished^ we can only reemphasize that ESEA programs have made an 
invaluable contribution to the improvement of education, and that 
we support the continuation of titles I, II, III, V, and VII, jjarticu- 
larly. And we vigorously oppose the consolidation of NDEA title HI 
with these ESEA titles into one block of money for State departments 
of education. 

Those are the oral remarks I would like to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pixl. Thank you very much indeed. I recognize that in 
the growing field such as yours where we do not yet know the full 
use to which mechanical devices or instruments can be used in the 
educational process, that we should make sure that every oppor- 
tunity is given to them to prove themselves. Some already have proven 
successful and some have not been successful. But I thinK they should 
have every opportunity. 

Would the proposed consolidation of education programs cause the 
relitigation of the impoundment suits on NDEA III and SESA II, 
ESEA III and other profriams? 

Mr. HrrciiENs. In my view it would, yes. We would have a new 
piece of legislation that would then create a whole new ballgame. The 
question I think that is pending in the courts now would become moot 
if a new authorization was passed consolidating into these support 
services and losing the titles, as they presently exist 

Senator Peix. The administration in its proposal wishes to leave the 
decisions as much aa possible, up to the local levels of the States. In 
the area of audio- visual and educational technology programs, what 
do you feel the States are doing in this area today i 
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Mr. HiTCiiENS. Most of the States do not really have much of a 
statewide program. It is a very local hit or miss proposition, Senator 
Pell. 

Senator Peli^ In other words, you do not believe that if Congress 
turned categorical programs into broad categories as recommended 
in the administtration's act, that the States would continue the audio- 
visual programs we have today? 

Mr. HrrcHENS. I really do not think they will. At least the evidence 
I have does not indicate that they would. 

Senator Pell, So in essence then, if you had to make a hard choice 
between a static continuation of the present ESEA, with all its built- 
in problems and faults or adopt the administration's approach with 
the revenue sharing, umbrellaing of any of these programs, which 
would you take of these two? 

Mr. HrrciiENS. I would prefer the existing programs. I certainly 
advocate improving the ESEA titles as they exist* 

Senator Fell. I think we all believe there should be considerably 
more consolidation than we have so far been able to achieve. One of 
the problems we face is that individual Senators and Congressman and 
members of the committee all have not fewer categorical programs, but 
new favorite categorical programs that they are proposing. We have to 
figure out how to have more consolidation and at the same time achieve 
the desires of our colleagues who have worthy categorical new pro- 
posals of their own. 

Mr* HrrciiENS. Senator^ may I respond to that. In my view, and I 
think fairly in the view of my constituents, we are seeking the help of 
the Federal Legislature to help us to continue an existing education 
system and to try to create some change. It is looked in a labor inten- 
sive mode, where money, we fear, if it is g^ven in large blocs to the 
State authorities, will inevitably wind up in the salary and welfare 
bucket and we just feel that in this age of a burgeoning technology, the 
society cannot afford that* We feel that we need this continued help to 
try to change it ' , 

Senator Pell, Tliank you very much. Senator Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I understand your 
testimony, Mr. Kitchens, in the event we went to special revenue shar- 
ing for education, in place of ESEA program, that you would fear 

Solitics might ent>er into the decisions at the State level and even at 
le local level to a greater extent than under the present categorical 
program? 
Mr. HrrcHENS. That is correct. 

Senator SxAFFORDt And that there might be a loss of identity of some 
of the categorical programs, those which you are interested in might 
be one of t^e principal set of factors to suffer, is that also true ? 

Mr. HiTCHENS. Thnt is correct. 

Senator Stafford. So I understand you would prefer extensions of 
the ESEA with improvements over the administration's proposal for 
special revenue sharing for education ? 

Mr. HrrcHEKS. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you. 
Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 
Senator Beall. 

Senator Beall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions at 
this time. 

Senator Pfxl. Tlianfc you very much indeed. Dr. Kitchens, for being 
with us. Tlie subcommittee will liave an executive meeting tomorrow at 
10 o'clock in this room and open hearing again on the admini.<^tration's 
proposals and the other proposals that are before us on Friday. 

The hope of the subcommittee is that we will wind up our hearings 
on this general subject prior to the early part of October and that we 
can then go ahead with marking up some kind of a bill that will meet 
the requirements of our Nation's children and have efficiency and pro- 
vide an areii of compromise between the administration's proposals 
and what is already in being. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hit<jhens follows:] 
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lliis testimony is being presented on behalf of the eight thousand 
Bieinbers of the Association for Educational Communications and Technology 
(AECT) . It is the professional association of educational technologists 
whose aim it is to improve the educational environment available to 
leaniers at all levels through the application of communications media 
and techniques to instruction. 

While the Association is not the direct recipient of ESCA funds, 
it maintains a nation>wide network of contacts with educators in the 
field. On the basis of numerous reports - foi^mal and informal - and 
articles submitted to its journals, AECT is in a position to s>'nthesi2e 
the benefits and drawbacks of various fornis of federal assistance to 
education. This is a somewhat unique perspective which deserves the 
attention of the Subcommittee. 

Without hesitation, the Association acknowledges that the 
tremendous impact which educational technology has had on American 
education would hav£ been greatly diminished had ESEA not e-xisted 
during the past seven years. Educational technology > hardware and 
software > has stimulated the individualization of learning so necessary 
for today's diverse and mobile student population. It has allowed 
educators to close the gap between the information levels inside and 
outside the classroom. The use of technology has provided for more 
systematic instruction, based on Communications theory. But while some 
school districts have made widespread application of the new technology, 
more than eighty per cent (80%) have not been able to meet the basic 
standards for equipment and materials. 

This testimony will f oca's on oui* e;qpericnce with those ESEA 
programs that have promoted the effective use of educational technology. 
And, while criticisms will be raised and modifications of ESEA suggested. 
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the Association endorses the programs and reconuncnds their renewal. 

To be effective, an educational program (whether a federal aid 
package or a two week curriculum unit) should provide for all the 
component materials needed for its implementation. When an instructor 
or a district media specialist has to track down and organize piecemeal 
resources from a variety of funding sources, valuable time is lost and 
cost-effectiveness decreases. In some cases . the lesson or program 
may never be developed. It is our understanding that the intent of 
CSCA Title I (Assistance. .. for the education of Children from Low- Income 
Families...) was to provide funds for the development and implementation 
of programs to meet the special needs of educationally deprived 
pre>school and school age children. Funds were thus made available 
for a range of activities including the construction of facilities, the 
acquisition of equipment, program development and evaluation, and 
dissemination of the results of research and demonstration projects. 
Congress seemed to be aware that both hardware and software items were 
needed to boost the educational progress of that group of children. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the administration of Title I 
programs in the various states has not always been consistent with 
the intent of Congress. Tltcre seems to be some confusion as to whether 
or not equipment and materials can, in fact, be purchased with Title I 
funds unless they are wholly and specifically related to the stated 
objectives of a particular local education agency's Title I program. 
This kind of provision makes it unnecessarily difficult to acquire 
basic audio-visual equipment - the primary need of many ghetto-area' 
schools in order to update their overall educational program, 
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U.S. Office of Education statistics on Title I programs for 1971 ' 
reveal that only eight-tenths of one per cent (.8%) of the Title I 
appropriation was spent on audio-visual equipment and oniy seven-tenths 
of one per cent (.7%) of the funds was spent on materials, This low 
rate of expenditure in comparison to other budget items reflects an 
atmosphere of restrictiveness surrounding the acquisition of equipment 
and materials. 

We Suggest that the intent of Congress - to provide the best 
services and facilities for children from low income families - be made 
more clear. We strongly encourage the adoption of the concept of 
educational technology as an integral part of all learning, and not merely 
as ea-ily expendable accessories for a particular program. Congress 
can most easily clarify its intent by amending H.R. 69 so that there 
is no doubt that the acquisition of equipment and materials is per- 
missibJe. Again, we support the Title I programs, but believe that 
their effects could be intcrtsified if the use of educational technology 
was more clearly supported by CoRjress. 

The expanded use of technology is not being advocated just to 
make sure media. specialists can retain their jobs. On'the conJjrary, 
the systematic application of technology can insure that interaction 
between teacher and student and between student and student is more 
productive and is tailored to the needs of the individual. Because 
Uchnology is rooted in communications theory and research, we are 
confident that it can help teachers to teach as well as they would 
like to teach. Technology has helped to change the classroom from 
being the domain of the teacher to the domain of the learner* 
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TITLE II. ESEA Title II programs, providing for school library 
resources, textbooks, and other instructional materials, has been a 
very effective and popular program in the nation's schools. It is one 
of the few programs in whicli children attending both public and non- 
public schools benefit from federal funds on an equal basis. In the 
more affluent schools. Title 11 funds may provide supplementary funds 
for materials designed to further enrich and support a comprehensive 
school program, whereas in less afflubnt districts the monies may be the 
only source of library and equipment acquisitions. In each case, however, 
the funds are being applied where they are needed most. 

USEA II has also helped schools to respond quickly to new 
curricular thrusts such as career education. Schools could not have 
acquired sufficient career education materials without Title II 
assistance. 

The Administration's plans to terminate federal support of this Title 
and other library resource programs as proposed in the Better Schools Act 
reveals a lack of understanding as to the tremendous impact educational 
technology has had on American education and its potential contributions. 
Currently, less than one-fifth of the schools in the United States and vir- 
tually no schools in the less affluent areas have the equipment, materials, 
or budgets to meet the recommended Standards for School Media Programs. With- 
drawal of federal support at this time will only serve to widen the gap between 
what is and what is "supposed to be'.' (as delineated in the aforementioned 
Standards for School Media Programs, a joint publication of the American 
Library Association and the National Education Association.) 

Clearly, we are calling for the renewal of ESEA Title II programs in its 
•present form as one aspect of categorical aid to education. Title II provides 

the tools with which the goals and objectives of the other titles can be 

achieved. 
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'^^^ I^J' The thrust of ESEA Title III has most consistently 
stimulated the innovative and cost-effective uses of educational technology. 
The concept of supplemental centers and service programs is a sound one in 
that each school does not have to establish specialized facilities for -each 
area of instruction. School districts and larger units have collaborated 
to develop and maintain highly sophisticated centers in reading, math,, 
or special education, for exanjple, far more effectiveiy than any of them 
could have done individually. Children can be brought to such centers 
for intensive training in a given skill or, subject area and they are no 
longer dependent or. the "hit and miss" approach oi' so-called "visiting 
teachers." And, cooperation within and among districts in one area has 
been shown to produce a synergistic multiplier effect in that personnel 
are stimulated by the interaction and elect to continue to cooperate 
and share resources in other areas. 

As you heard yesterday from the American Personne and Guidance 
Association representatives, they too object to the loss of identity of 
Title III, ESEA. The need for long i'ange development of guidance programs 
in the states and the danger of wasteful competition for 'funds among many 
interest groups at the state level mitigate against any move to consolidate 
Title III with other programs. 

TITLE V. ESEA Title V has recently been criticized for its failure 
to stimulate a genuine rethinking of priorities by state departments of 
education. It is indeed unfortunate that adequate leadership from the 
federal government did not "accompany the unrestricted grants to state 
departments, for the states can provide an important perspective on long 
range program development and training. 

We believe that Title V program efforts have been further stifled 
by severely low funding. In the area of educational, technology, there 
is a real role for the state to play in developing programs for in-service 
training of media specialists aru' classroom teachers who want r/o improve 
their technical expertise. 
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TITLE VII. Bi-lingual education programs, ESEA Title VII, wore 
well conceived by Congress, but like Title V, have suffered from low 
funding. The dual-language Uudent needs special learning situations 
and materials which are not ;jcnerally a high local priority. Continued 
federal influence is needed in this area to insure that the net^ds of these 
children are met so that they can become fully functioning rceiribers of 
soci ety. 

In addition, bi-lingual programs have made extensive use of audio- 
visual equipment and materials with good results. The programs may thus 
be looked at as pilot programs or demonstration projects, the I'esults of 
which can be applied to other areas of education. 

We have reviewed some of ESEA's contributions to promoting the 
effective use of educational technology in our schools, and we have 
studied the Administration proposals for education special revenue 
sharing. Revenue sharing does not appear to be an adequate substitute 
for present forms of categorical aid. 

Proposals have been made in previous testimony by representatives of 
the National Education Association, the National School Boards Association 
and the Council of Chief State School Officers to consolidate some of the 
existing titles into a "support services" "^ain in this new legislation. 
Let us examine the advantages and disadvantages of consolidating versus 
continuing categorical programs. 

If, for instance, the following titles, ESEA 11, in and V, and 
NDEA III were consolidated, what would the be.'iefits be? • 

First, the Chief State School Officer would gain maximum flexibility 
for the expenditure of the funds - or at least a gireat deal more flexibility 
than he presently has. He would be able to devote all of the grant funds 
for equipment or all for materials or all for books or all for career 
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education or all for fourth«gra<Je reading. In fact, there will be 50 
different statewide programs with each stC:^e commissioned* free to set his 
or her own statewide priorities. This is the kind of flexibility state 
dep^irtments of education are seeking these days. 

Second, under this consolidation proposal, non-public schools would be 
able to obtain federal money for equipment grants just as they presently 
can obtain materials u: dcr I:SEA 11. At present under ESEA II* approximately 
10\ goes to non-public schools. 

Third, it will give equipment and materials presently provided for 
in ESBA II and NDEA III, a new five-year lease on life. Itowcver, NDEA III 
was renewed last year in the Education Amendments Act of 1S72 for a three- 
year period. 

Fourth, ;his proposal to consolidate some support services would furnish 
the President with some modicum of education revenue sharing which is intended 
in his proposed Better Schools At? of 1973. Therefore* there is a possibility 
that it may help secure his signature on the authorization measure. 

Let us turn now to some of the disadvantages of this proposition* First, 
the mix of titles with matching provisions end titles without matching 
provisions is an incompatible and irrational merger for the sake of merger, 
^t is not logical. 

Second, lumping these programs together would cause them to each lose 
their identity and their special features in order to provide support 
services. The programs as they presently exist are ]>opular and effect! ve< 

Under NDEA III and ESEA U presently, each administrator and 4ocal 
school board decides for itself on how it wants to use NDEA III and ESEA II. 
If discretionary authority is granted to the chief state school officer, 
he will have more control over how the local administrator may use the 
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funds. If the chief state school cfficer decides that all funds will be 
4evotcd to early childhood development, then a local administrator wanting 
funds for eqiiipmcnt for materials for » reading program could well be left 
out in the cold. 

There will be growth in the amount of political activity at the st^te 
and local level in order to secure funds for the discreet purposes that 
are presently served by these categorical titles. From the viewpoint of 
my constituents, this invites divisive local md state battles among audio- 
visual and library interests, guidance counselors and other specialiied 
educational personnel. 

The most serious detrimental effect, in my view, of this proposal to 
consolidate several titles is the danger of posing the matching provision 
of NDE^ 111. A matching program forces local school districts and state 
legislatures to put up some of their own money to qualify for grants. This 
insures for the Congress the greatest amount of local responsibility, loctl 
school hoards, accountable to the local taxpayers, vote up to S0\ local funds 
and thus look very carefully at the spending of each project dollar under the 
existing ^)£A Title 111. Furthermore, the matching provision makes more 
prosperous :>chool (*Istrict3 pay their own money to get federal funds. This 
is equitable and should be continued. Under NDEA 111, each state is required 
to match all administrative funds also &o that the state department must pay 
half the cost of each NDEA 111 coordinator. This is one of the most successful 
provisions of NDEA 111, and if it is lost, th>e Congress would be removing a very 
strong guarantee of local responsibility. 

One other provision of NDEA was that the chief state school officer is 
allowed to allot the funds in any way he pleases (according to a state plan 
written by each state department) as long each state** net balance is SO^SO. 
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Often there is educational disadvantage to be found in more prosperous 
districts that have not updated their instructional system > and the states 
brgue they need NDEA III to stimulate this updating. On the other hand» 
nany states have adopted variable matching; under WV.K lit so that the 
poor school districts need only provide a small portion of the cost of 
their equipment while the richer district must pay most of the cost. This 
variable matching prevision has helped the low income districts very much. 
At present* IS states allow variable matching - Alaska, California, Florida, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusi^tts, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Wisconsin, W/oming. I urge that you continue 
this variable matching ability in the language of the law in order to help 
the elimination of Inequities that may occur in the states not presently 
using that provision. 

One oth^r disadvantage of this possible consolidation is that 
the pending 1^ suits against impoundment of federal funds by the Administra- 
tion will be placed in jeopardy. If new legislatic^r eliminates the existing 
YOEA Title ni« the \^ states with law suits will find themselves with a 
noot question and this effort to insure the avallabilU/ of federal fun^s 
under existing law will probably come to na;jght. 

Finally, we feel that a full grown educational technology does not 
exist in the schools and colleges of this country. Despite the strenuous 
efforts of the Congress, very little has been spent on instructional media 
due to the absence of funds clearly designated for this purpose. We fear 
that if, according to revenue sharing proposals, media funds are forced to 
compete with school »e»l», adult education and the strengthening of state and 
local educational agencies, even less aionies will be spent. Consequently, 
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the upgrading of Ancricsn education, dependent to a considerable degree up- 
on increased application of educational technology in t^ttii learning environ^ 
inent« wiU be substantially slowed. 

ESEA is presently a categorical aid program that can help more schools 
neet their nedia needs 'and. it should not be abandoned at this tine. When 
we can report a complete national acceptance of the new technology, we will 
certainly recoaanend that federal support for instructional materials be 
directed to some other need. 

That this is not currently the case can be illustrated by dat4 
from the National Center for Educational Technology relating to the 
children's television program Electric Company . Considering all elementary 
schools, almost half (4fi.7\) cannot receive a television signal^ Of those 
elementary schools located in urban areas, twenty-nine and t**«-tenths per 
cent {29, 2\) cannot receive the signal. Only twenty*two and eight-tenths 
percent (22. 8\) of all elementary schools are tuned in to the program. 

Because adequate use of instructional media has not yet been 
established, we can only re-emphasite that ESEA programs have made an 
invaluable contribution to the improvement of education, and that we 
support the continuation of Titles I, H, 111, V, and VH, particularly. 
And we vigorously oppose the consolidation of Wlk Title III with these 
ESEA Titles into one tfiock of money for state departments of education. 
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^ Senator Pell. The subcommitteo will adjourn until Friday at 10 

O ClOCtC* 

[hereupon at 11 a.m. the subcommittee was adjourned to re- 
convene on Friday, September 14, 1973, at 10 a.m.] 



